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1.  INTRODUCTION 


Over  the  past  fifteen  years,  secondary  schools  have  served  both  as  a  labora¬ 
tory  for  new  curricula  and  Instructional  Ideas,  and  as  a  battleground  for 
conflicts  over  the  goals  of  secondary  school  education.  Both  histories  are 
presently  being  chronicled  for  the  public  through  a  variety  of  commission 
and  task  force  reports  on  the  state  of  the  American  educational  system. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  educational  system  Is  a  reflection  of  the  society  In 
which  It  functions.  Currlculun  and  Instructional  philosophies  are  tied  to 
public  concerns  and  problems.  For  example,  concern  over  technological 
superiority  was  expressed  In  the  mathematics  and  science  curricula  of  the 
late  fifties  and  early  sixties,  and  concern  for  the  education  of  the  whole 
child  was  reflected  In  the  popularity  of  special  Interest  and  personal 
development  courses  In  the  late  sixties  and  seventies.  The  back-to-basi cs 
movement  of  the  seventies  arose  partly  from  a  public  perception  that  the 
level  of  mathematical  and  linguistic  literacy  of  our  youth  was  woefully 
Inadq  uate. 

All  of  these  changes  and  Innovations  In  curriculin  are  now  being  questioned 
by  the  public,  and  by  educators.  Arguments  centering  around  the  question 
of  the  basic  goal  of  secondary  education  are  found  In  the  education  lit¬ 
erature.  Those  who  feel  the  goal  should  be  a  general  preparation  for  life 
and  further  study  wish  to  see  a  core  curriculum  required  for  all  students.^ 
Those  who  believe  In  specialized  preparation  In  certain  subject  areas,  such 

as  mathematics  or  vocational  preparation,  are  In  favor  of  tracking  students 
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as  to  their  Interests  and  abilities. 

In  1982,  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statl sti cs(NCES)  analyzed  the 
high  school  transcripts  of  12,000  seniors  to  determine  how  well  they  had  met 


1/  This  position  Is  taken  by  Mortimer  Adler  and  the  members  of  the  Paldela 
Group  and  Is  discussed  In  The  Paldela  Proposa I ,  New  York;  Macmilllan 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  1982.  It  Is  promoted  to  some  extent  by  the 
National  Commission  on  Excellence  In  Education,  A  Nation  at  Risk, 
Washington,  D.  C.  :  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1983. 

2/  See  A  Nation  ^  Risk. 
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the  "New  Basics"  requirements  recommended  by  the  National  Commission  on  Ex¬ 
cellence  In  Education  (NCEE).^  NCEE  had  recommended  that  all  students  be 
required  to  take  3  years  of  mathematics,  3  years  of  science,  4  years  of 
English,  3  years  of  social  studies,  and  one-half  year  of  computer  science. 
For  the  college-bound,  the  Commission  also  recommended  that  -hifo  years  of 
foreign  language  study  be  required.  Of  the  requirements  recommended,  few 
were  met  by  all  high  school  graduates.  According  to  NCES,  only  1,8  percent 
of  the  students  met  al  I  of  the  requirements  In  the  "Five  New  Basics." 

English  and  social  studies  were  the  two  areas  where  the  requirements  were 
most  frequently  satisfied.  Over  a  student’s  high  school  career,  the  number 
of  credits  earned  each  year  In  English  tended  to  remain  stable,  while  there 
was  a  steady  decline  In  credits  earned  In  math  and  science.  Social  studies 
credits  declined  after  the  11th  grade,  while  computer  science  credits 
Increased,  primarily  In  the  12th  grade.  Very  few  students  ever  took 
advanced  courses  In  math  or  science. 

It  ronalns  to  be  seen  whether  the  recommendations  of  commissions  such  as 
NCEE  will  be  adopted  by  school  districts,  and  whether  If  adopted  there  would 
be  little  or  no  time  left  In  the  school  day  for  electives.  It  also  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  nunber  of  credits  required  In  these  areas  will  be 
Increased.  Meanwhile,  new  developments  In  currlculim  and  Instruction  con¬ 
tinue  In  the  schools.  Some  examples  of  these  developments  Include: 

e  Computer  Applications:  While  Increased  use  of  computers  Is  evi¬ 
dent  In  all  areas.  Including  music  and  art,  about  ^0  percent  of 
secondary  school  students  attended  schools  that  offered  no 
Instruction  In  the  use  of  computers.  There  Is  much  debate  over 
software  development  and  Its  applications  In  secondary  schools. 


i/  "How  Well  Do  High  School  Graduates  of  Today  Meet  The  Currlculim  Stan¬ 
dards  of  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence?"  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  bulletin,  NCES  83-233,  September,  1983. 
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The  NEA,  Educational  Products  Information  Exchange  and  others  are 
endeavoring  to  stimulate  the  development  of  Improved  educational 
software  and  to  encourage  the  sharing  of  successful  practices  and 
products. 

•  Foreign  Languages:  Tests  for  foreign  language  proficiency  have 
recently  been  developed  by  the  ^erlcan  Council  for  the  Teaching 
of  Foreign  Languages,  and  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service. 
Trends  In  foreign  language  Instruction  Include;  teaching  through 
Immersion  In  the  language  and  associated  culture;  giving  more 
practice  In  thinking  In  the  language;  using  less  rote  repetition; 
Introducing  students  to  the  cultural  aspects  of  the  language. 

•  Mathematics;  A  mathematics  curriculum  with  three  or  more  tracks 
has  been  suggested  as  a  way  of  reaching  all  students,  and 
particularly  as  a  way  of  helping  those  with  special  Interests  and 
abilities.  With  this  system,  there  can  be  a  greater  and  earlier 
emphasis  on  statistics,  real  world  applications,  and  the 
development  of  problem-solving  skills. 

•  Social  Studies;  There  has  been  a  trend  towards  a  reduction  In 
electives,  replacing  these  with  a  core  currlculun  consisting  of; 
U.  S.  history,  geography,  economics,  and  government.  Some  social 
studies  teachers  have  reported  a  decline  In  Inquiry  teaching  which 
seemed  to  result  from  a  back-to-basi  cs  perspective  In  their 
commun I  ties. 

•  Visual  and  Performing  Arts;  Arts  curricula  are  being  cut  as 
budgets  In  school  districts  are  affected  by  the  economy.  At  the 
same  time,  people  are  recognizing  the  Importance  of  the  arts  as  a 
mechanism  of  concept  development.  Students  are  gaining  some 
opportunities  In  the  arts  through  Independent  art,  music,  and 
drama  projects  supported  by  their  communities. 

•  Vocational  Education:  Two  events,  the  development  of  more  school - 
Industry  partnerships  and  an  evolving  re-structurIng  of  the 
concept  of  the  classroom  as  the  sole  source  of  academic  credit. 
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are  affecting  the  type  of  courses  offered.  As  a  consequence, 
group  Instruction  Is  losing  support,  while  Integration  of  voca¬ 
tional  and  academic  Instruction  Is  gaining  In  popularity. 

These  developments  have  had  a  significant  Impact  upon  the  course  offerings 
and  course  enrollments  In  our  secondary  schools  over  the  past  decade.  New 
courses  have  emerged  and  other  courses  have  become  less  Important  In  the 
overall  education  of  our  young  people.  Enrollments  have  risen  and  declined 
as  schools  have  adapted  their  curricula  to  social  and  economic  Influences. 

While  education  professionals  are  well  acquainted  with  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  In  the  education  system  In  recent  years,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  document  the  current  status  of  the  secondary  school  curricula 
nationwide.  Moreover,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  assess  present  curricula 
In  relation  to  those  of  a  decade  ago, 

.A._Trend  Study  of  Course  Offerings  and  Enrollments 

Evaluation  Technologies  Incorporated  (ETI)  of  Arlington,  Virginia  was  con¬ 
tracted  with  to  conduct  a  trend  study  of  course  offerings  and  enrollments. 
The  study  focused  on  the  course  offerings  and  enrollments 
In  pubi Ic  secondary  schools,  during  the  1972-73  and  1981-82  academic  years. 
The  analyses  were  directed  toward  the  overall  study  goals  of: 

•  Establishing  the  Importance  of  specific  courses  In  the  1981-82 
secondary  school  curriculum,  as  reflected  In  the  number  and 
percentage  of  schools  offering  courses,  the  total  enrollments  of 
these  schools,  and  course  enrollments; 

•  Identifying  changes  that  have  occurred  In  the  emphasis  placed  on 
courses  In  the  public  secondary  schools  of  today  (I.e.,  the 
courses  offered  In  the  1981-82  academic  year)  as  compared  with 
nine  years  ago;  and 

•  Describing  the  relative  Importance  of  general  subject  areas  In 
1981-82  versus  1972-73. 
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Trend  Data  Sources 


Data  to  Investigate  public  secondary  school  course  offerings  and  course 
enrollments  were  available  through  several  surveys  sponsored  by  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Particularly  useful  were  the  data 
collected  by: 

•  The  1973  Survey  of  Public  Secondary  School  Offerings,  Enrollments, 
and  Curriculum  Practices; 

•  The  1982  High  School  and  Beyond  Course  Offerings  and  Course  Enrol  I- 
ments  Survey;  and 

•  The  1982  High  School  and  Beyond  Transcripts  Survey. 

Data  frcm  the  1973  survey  of  public  schools  were  used  to  produce  1972-73 
national  estimates  of  the  number  of  courses  offered  In  public  secondary 
schools,  the  types  of  courses  offered,  and  the  student  enrollment  In  these 
courses.  Similar  estimates  were  produced  for  the  1981-82  academic  year  from 
the  two  HS&B  surveys  conducted  as  part  of  the  1982  HS&B  First  Follow-up 
Study.  Together,  they  provided  the  Information  needed  to  Identify  changes 
In  course  offerings  and  enrollments  for  specific  courses  (e.g.,  French  1, 
^erlcan  history,  and  elementary  algebra),  and  for  general  subject  areas 
(e.g.,  foreign  language  arts,  social  studies,  and  mathematics)  over  the  nine- 
year  period. 

In  evaluating  any  observed  changes  In  enrollments  for  specific  courses,  the 
rader  should  keep  In  mind  that  between  1972  and  1982,  there  was  an  overall 
Increase  of  about  14  percent  In  course-taking  behavior  —  resulting  perhaps 
frcm  a  tendency  of  schools  to  offer  more  and  shorter  courses. 

It  also  may  be  worthwhile  to  alert  the  reader  to  the  fact  that  another, 
recently  published,  NCES  report  presents  data  which  might.  In  superficial 
examination,  appear  to  be  Inconsistent  with  some  of  the  findings  reported 
here. 
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This  other  report^  examines  changes  In  student  course-work  between  1972  and 
1980  but  Is  not  really  canparlble  with  the  present  analysis  because:  (1)  It 
considers  a  different  span  of  grades  (10  -  12  vs,  9-12);  (2)  It  considers 
only  5  subject  areas  vs.  all;  and  (3)  Its  1980  enrollment  data  are  based  on 
student  questionnaire  responses  (as  contrasted  with  the  transcripts  used  In 
the  present  study). 

Report  Organization 

This  report  sunmarizes  the  findings  of  the  analyses  of  N(^S  data  on  course 
offerings  and  enrollments  In  the  public  secondary  schools  of  the  United 
States.  The  remainder  of  the  report  Is  organized  Into  four  sections  and  a 
technical  appendix. 

Section  2  of  the  report  describes  the  methodology  of  the  analysis.  It 
contains  a  description  of  the  Inconsistencies  between  the  1973  survey  and 
the  1982  survey.  An  overview  of  the  adjustments  made  to  compensate  for 
these  Inconsistencies  Is  presented  along  with  discussion  describing  their 
Impact  on  the  study  findings. 

Section  3  sunmarizes  the  course  offerings  and  course  enrollments  of  U.S. 
public  secondary  schools  during  the  two  academic  years  for  which  survey  data 
were  analyzed.  The  sunmary  highi Ights  the  courses  which  were  most 
frequently  offered  and  those  with  the  highest  enrollments  In  each  of  the 
academic  years.  The  course  offerings  and  enrollments  In  subjects  of  current 
concern  to  educators,  decision  makers,  and  the  general  public  (e.g., 
mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  language  courses)  are  also  highlighted. 

Section  4  contains  a  summary  of  the  trends  In  subject  area  enrollments  over 
the  nine-year  period  from  1973  to  1982.  The  narrative  focuses  on  subject 
areas  that  have  experienced  large  Increases  or  decreases  In  enrollments 
during  this  period.  Findings  relating  to  the  emergence  of  new  subject  areas 
or  course  types  are  reported. 


1/  High  School  Seniors:  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Classes  of  1972  and 
1980,  NCES  84-202,  1984. 
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Section  5  presents  the  tables  on  which  the  findings  reported  In  the  previous 
two  sections  are  based.  A  description  of  table  content  and  a  guide  to  table 
use  Is  given  prior  to  the  tables. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  technical  appendix.  The  appendix  describes  the 
survey  sample  designs  of  the  1973  and  1982  surveys.  Detailed  descriptions 
of  the  adjustments  made  to  compensate  for  the  Inconsistencies  between  the 
1973  and  1982  surveys  are  provided.  Procedures  for  calculating  the  standard 
errors  of  the  estimates  found  In  the  report  tables  are  discussed,  and  the 
standard  errors  of  the  estimates  are  presented  In  a  series  of  tables. 
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2.  OVERVIEW  OF  STUDY  METHODOLOGY 


As  noted  above,  the  data  used  for  the  analysis  of  secondary  school  course 
offerings  and  enrollments  came  from  Independent  surveys.  Consequently,  the 
data  were  not  directly  comparable;  certain  adjustments  were  required  prior 
to  using  the  data  In  a  comparative  analysis. 

The  1973  and  1982  course  offerings  and  course  enrollments  surveys  differed 
In  two  fundamental  ways.  First,  the  sampling  frames  of  the  two  surveys 
reflected  two  different  populations,  resulting  In  different  types  of  schools 
being  selected  for  participation.  In  the  1973  survey,  pub  1  Ic  schools  with 
grade  7  or  above  were  sampled.  The  1982  survey  was  part  of  the  larger  HS&B 
First  Follow-up  study.  The  request  for  course  offerings  and  course  enroll¬ 
ments  Information  was  made  of  those  schools  whose  students  were  selected  for 
participation  In  the  First  Follow-up  study.  Consequently,  the  sample  of  the 
1982  survey  Included  private  as  well  as  public  secondary  schools.  The 
school  sample  was  restricted  to  those  with  a  grade  12,  I.e.,  schools  that 
had  no  1980  sophcmore  base  year  participants  were  excluded. 

Secondly,  certain  key  data  Items  and  coding  structures  were  not  consistent 
across  the  two  surveys.  In  particular,  the  subject  areas  and  course  titles 
used  In  the  1973  survey,  which  appear  In  the  survey’s  statistical  publica¬ 
tions,  differed  slightly  from  those  used  In  the  1982  study  of  offerings  and 
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enrollments.  These  variations  reflected  the  changes  In  course  offerings 

that  have  occurred  over  the  past  decade.  Also,  the  1973  survey  collected 

total  school  membership  by  grade  level  and  ascertained  the  upper  and  lower 

grade  levels  associated  with  placement  In  each  course.  The  1982  survey 

did  not  collect  comparable  data  Items,  making  It  more  difficult  to  estimate 

course  enrollments  for  specific  grade  levels.  The  1982  study  collected  data 

on  total  school  membership  and  on  school  membership  for  the  10th  and  12th 

5 

grades,  and  Included  limited  Information  on  course  grade  levels. 


4/  See  Osterndorf,  Logan,  Summary  of  Offer  I ngs  and  Enrol Iments  J_o  Pub  I Ic 
Secondary  Schools.  1222-21,  Washington.  2.  2.  :  JJ.l.  GOYer.Qine.nt  Printing 
Office,  1221;  and  h  Classification  ^  Secondary  School  Courses.  Eval ua- 
tlon  Technologies  Incorporated,  1982. 

1/  Grade  level  data  are  available  for  certain  courses  as  part  of  the  CSSC 
codes. 
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Data  adjustments  to  compensate  for  the  discrepancies  cited  above  Involved 
modifying  the  data  used  from  one  or  both  of  the  surveys.  The  type  of 
adjustment  depended  on  the  source  of  the  discrepancy  and  on  the  objective  of 
the  analysis  for  which  the  data  were  to  be  used.  These  adjustments  are 
described  below. 

2.1 .  Adjustments  for  Sampling  Inconsistencies 

The  differences  between  the  sampling  frames  of  the  two  offerings  and  enroll¬ 
ments  surveys,  and  thus,  the  types  of  schools  represented  by  the  data,  were 
adjusted  In  two  ways.  First,  only  a  public  school  subset  of  the  data  was 
analyzed  from  the  1982  survey.  Secondly,  only  data  from  schools  In  the  1973 
survey  with  a  grade  12  were  Included  In  the  analyses.  These  adjusfments 
reduce  the  chances  of  the  analyses  producing  misleading  results,  as  a 
function  of  the  differences  between  the  samples. 

The  effects  of  these  adjustments  on  the  sample  sizes  of  the  fwo  surveys  are 
sunmarlzed  In  the  Technical  Appendix  to  this  report.  Selecting  only  those 
schools  with  a  grade  12  In  the  1973  survey  to  estimate  1972-73  course 
characteristics  reduced  the  number  of  cases  available  for  analysis  from 
7,852  to  5,379.  Selecting  public  school  only  for  the  1982  survey  reduced 
the  number  of  1982  cases  from  975  schools  to  835  schools. 

2.2.  Adjustments  for  Course  Title  and  Coding  Inconsistencies 

Differences  In  the  course  titles  used  In  the  two  surveys  were  reconciled  by 
using  the  1972-73  course  terminology.  Thus,  the  1982  course  titles  and 
course  codes  were  redefined  In  terms  of  the  earlier  data. 

It  was  not  possible  to  redefine  the  1982  data  so  that  there  was 
ccmplete  correspondence  with  the  1972-73  course  titles  and  subject  areas. 
Since  the  early  1970s,  seme  courses  are  no  longer  taught  In  secondary 
schools,  while  other  new  courses  have  emerged.  For  example,  a  series  of 
courses  In  the  computer  science  field  are  now  being  offered  In  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  United  States  that  were  not  previously  available.^ 

^  More  Information  on  the  procedure  used  to  adjust  for  course  title  and 
coding  Inconsistencies  and  the  difficulties  Inherent  In  this  procedure 
Is  found  In  the  Technical  Appendix  to  this  report. 
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2.3  Mlustment^  for  Enrollment  Data  Inconsistencies 


Estimates  of  the  nunber  and  percentage  of  U. S.  secondary  school  course  and 
subject  area  offerings  were  based  on  school -reported  data  In  1972-73  and 
1981-82.  Moreover,  estimates  of  the  9th  through  12th  grade  student  enroll¬ 
ments  In  these  schools  came  from  data  reported  by  the  schools  themselves. 

The  analysis  of  course  enrollments  was  Intended  to  be  based  on  school- 
reported  enrollment  data.  The  unacceptable  rate  of  nonresponse  to  the  1982 
HS&B  Offerings  and  Enrollments  Survey  request  for  course  enrollments, 
however,  required  that  alternative  data  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Whereas 
school-reported  enrollment  data  were  used  to  estimate  course  enrollments 
during  the  1972-73  academic  year,  estimates  of  1981-82  course  enrollments 
were  derived  from  the  data  collected  by  the  1982  HS&B  Transcripts  Survey. 

The  1981-82  course  enrollments  presented  In  the  tables  of  this  report  are 
not  directly  comparable  to  the  1972-73  course  enrollments.  The  1981-82 
estimates  were  based  on  the  high  school  course- taki ng  histories  of  a  single 
student  cohort,  while  the  1972-73  estimates  were  derived  from  the  reported 
course  enrollments  throughout  each  school  for  a  single  school  year.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  two  types  of  estimates  provide  an  Indicator  of  the  relative 
gain  or  loss  In  course  enrollments  between  1972  and  1982. 

The  assunptlons  underlying  the  use  of  student  transcript  data  to  estimate 
1981-82  course  enrollments  are  described  In  Section  5.2.  The  specific 
methods  used  to  estimate  course  enrollments  from  student  transcript  data  and 
the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  decision  to  use  these  data  are  outlined  In 
the  Technical  Appendix  to  this  report. 

All  of  the  planned  analyses  of  course  enrollments  were  limited  to  student 
enrollments  In  grades  9  through  12.  In  order  to  limit  the  analysis  In  this 
manner  certain  adjustments  to  the  survey  data  were  made. 

The  analyses  of  the  high  school  enrollments  and  course  enrollments  required 
an  estimate  of  the  total  school  9th  through  12th  grade  enrollment  for  each 
of  the  survey  years.  For  the  1973  survey,  this  estimate  was  calculated  by 
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taking  the  weighted  sum  of  the  school -reported  enrollments  for  grades  9,  10, 
11,  and  12.  No  direct  estimate  was  available  for  the  1982  survey,  however, 
since  similar  school  grade  level  enrollment  data  were  not  collected. 
Instead,  an  estimate  of  the  total  national  enrollment  In  grades  9  through 
12  was  obtained  by  summing  the  weighted  enrollments  reported  by  all  high 
schools  In  the  HS&B  sample.^ 

The  analyses  of  course  enrollment  data  also  required  estimates  of  the 
number  of  9th  through  12th  grade  students  enrolled  In  each  Individual  course 
Identified  by  the  sampled  school's.  Since  some  of  the  schools  In  both  the 
1973  and  1982  samples  had  grades  below  grade  9  (e. g.,  7th  and  8th  grades), 
steps  were  taken  to  reduce  the  chances  of  Including  students  from  lower 
grades  In  the  estimates  of  9th  through  12th  grade  course  enrollments. 

First,  courses  with  a  grade  designation  below  grade  9  were  deleted  from  the 
analyses.  Second,  ETI’s  education  specialists  reviewed  the  courses  listed 
by  schools  In  the  1973  sample  and  determined  the  likelihood  that  they  would 
Include  students  below  grade  9.  Courses  that  were  judged  to  have  a  high 
probability  of  Including  significant  nunbers  of  students  from  these  lower 
grade  levels  were  deleted  from  the  analyses.  If  a  course  was  deleted  In 
1973  It  was  also  deleted  from  the  1982  data. 

Restricting  the  analysis  of  course  enrollments  to  the  nunber  of  9th  through 
12th  grade  students  enrolled  In  the  courses  offered  by  the  schools  was  less 
of  a  problem  In  1982.  As  Indicated  previously,  1981-82  school  year  course 
enrollments  were  derived  from  student  transcript  data.  Each  transcript 
record  contained  Information  on  the  courses  a  student  took  when  he  or  she 
was  a  freshman,  sophomore.  Junior,  and  senior.  Thus,  course  enrollments 
based  on  student  transcript  data  translate  directly  to  9th  through  12th 
grade  enrol Iments. 


2/  The  major  concern  associated  with  the  use  of  school -reported  total 
enrollments  was  whether  they  represented  only  grade  9  through  12 
enrollment  or  Included  the  enrollment  for  grade  ranges  other  than  9 
through  12  (e.g.,  7-12  or  8-12).  Subsequent  analyses  supported  the  use 
of  total  high  school  enrollment  as  an  estimate  of  grade  9  through  12 
enrollment.  These  analyses  and  other  Information  on  the  use  of  this 
variable  are  found  In  the  Technical  Appendix  to  this  report. 
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3.  A  SUMMARY  OF  COURSE  OFFERINGS  AND  COURSE  ENRaiMENTS 


Course  offerings  and  course  enrollments  for  the  U.S.  public  secondary 
schools  are  presented  for  1973  and  1982  In  Tables  1  and  2,  respectively. 
Each  of  these  tables  presents  the  following  kinds  of  Information  with 
respect  to  over  400  aggregated  course  titles:  (a)  the  number  of  (public) 
secondary  schools  offering  that  course,  (b)  that  number  expressed  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  all  public  secondary  schools,  (c)  the  total  enrollment  among 
schools  offering  that  course,  (d)  that  enrollment  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  total  enrollment  throughout  the  nation  (I.e.,  the  percentage  of  students 
In  the  country  who  thematically  could  have  taken  the  course),  (e)  total 
national  enrollment^  In  that  course,  (f)  that  value  expressed  as  a  percent¬ 
age  of  all  students  In  the  nation,  and  (g)  that  value  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  all  students  attending  school  when  the  course  was  offered. 

3.1.  'Most  Frequent  Offerings 

Only  two  course  titles  were  offered  In  90  percent  or  more  of  the  estimated 
15,309  public  high  schools  of  the  United  States  In  1972-73.  The  two  course 
titles  were  English,  grades  9-12  and  first-year  typing.  In  addition,  over 
80  percent  of  the  schools  offered  general  math  for  grades  9  through  12,  geo¬ 
metry,  chemistry  I/ll,  and  band.  When  courses  offered  by  more  than  70  per¬ 
cent  of  the  public  schools  were  Included,  the  list  of  courses  most  fre¬ 
quently  offered  during  the  1972-73  academic  year  expanded  to  Include: 
first-year  shorthand,  elementary  algebra.  Intermediate  algebra,  choir/ 
chorus,  biology  I,  physics  l/ll,  U.S.  history  grades  9-12,  western  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  history,  and  driver's  education  (classrocm  portion).  Courses 
offered  by  at  least  60  percent  of  the  public  secondary  schools  further 
Incl uded : 

•  Art  I 

•  BookkeepI ng  I 

4»  Public  speaking  I  and  II 

•  First-year  Spanish 


a/  Enrollment  figures  and  percentages  may  sometimes  exceed  100  percent 
since  a  student  who  took  more  than  one  course  In  an  area  was  counted 
once  for  each  such  course. 
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•  Health  and  physical  education,  grade  9 

•  Health  and  physical  education,  grade  10 

•  First- year  home  economics 

•  Driver’s  education  (practlce/slmulatlon) 

•  Second-year/th  I rd-year/ fourth-year  typing. 

During  1981-82,  English,  grades  9-12  and  first-year  typing  were  Joined  by 
four  course  titles  —  biology  I;  general  math,  grades  9-12;  elementary 
algebra;  and  geometry,  plane  and  solid  —  as  the  only  courses  offered  by  90 
percent  or  more  of  the  nation's  high  schools.  Intermediate  algebra,  along 
with  band,  chemistry  I/ll,  and  grade  9  health  and  physical  education  were 
the  only  course  titles  from  the  most  frequently  offered  courses  In  1972-73 
(I.e.,  those  offered  by  at  least  60  percent  of  the  schools)  that  were 
offered  by  80-89  percent  of  the  schools  during  the  later  time  period.  Art 
I,  first-year  shorthand,  second-year  through  fourth-year  typing,  choir/ 
chorus,  and  western  civilization  and  history  which  were  offered  by  60 
percent  or  more  of  the  schools  In  1972-73,  were  offered  In  70-79  percent  of 
the  schools  In  1981-82. 


Sixteen  course  titles  were  much  more  widely  offered  In  1981-82  than  In  1972- 
73.  Each  of  the  following  was  offered  by  at  least  60  percent  of  the  schools 
In  1981-82  but  by  much  smaller  percentages  In  1972-73.  These  courses  were; 


•  General  business 

•  AccountI ng 

•  Journal  I sm 

•  Communication  theory/speech/d  I  ctIon° 

•  First-year  French 

•  Second-year  Spanish 

•  Health,  grades  9-12 

•  Carpentry/woodworking 

•  General  science 

•  Chemistry  and  physics,  college  level 

•  American  history 

•  American  government 

•  Sod ol ogy/soci al  organization 
•Drafting/mechanical  drawing 

•  Career  educatlon/occupatlonal  guidance 

•  Vocational  group  guidance. 


£/  The  difference  between  1972-73  and  1981-82  course  offerings  Is  to  a 
large  extent  a  function  of  the  classification  schemes  used.  In  1972-73 
many  of  the  courses  grouped  to  form  this  title  are  found  under  speech 
and  public  speaking  I  and  II. 
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There  were  several  course  titles  which  were  less  widely  offered  In  1981-82 
than  In  1972-73.  Physics  I/ll,  which  had  been  offered  by  74  percent  of  the 
schools  In  1972-73,  was  offered  by  36  percent  of  the  schools  In  1981-82. 
U. S.  history  which  had  been  offered  by  75  percent  of  the  1972-73  schools  was 
offered  by  only  46  percent  of  the  schools  In  1981-82.  The  other  courses 
experiencing  a  similar  decline  were; 

•  Bookkeeping  I 

•  Public  speaking  I  and  II 

•  Health  and  physical  education,  grade  10 

•  Driver's  education  (practice/simulation). 


3.2.  Courses  with  the  Highest  Enrol  Imejits 


During  the  1972-73  academic  year,  16  of  the  course  titles  had  enrollments  of 
one  million  or  more  students.  These  courses  are  listed  below; 

•  English,  grades  9-12 

•  First- year  typing 

•  Health,  grades  9-12 

•Health  and  physical  education,  all  grades 

•  General  math,  grades  9-12 

•  Elementary  algebra 

•  Geometry,  plane  and  solid 

•  Choi r/chorus/gl ee  club 

•  Band 

•  B lol  ogy  I 

•  Chemistry  1/ 1 1 

•  U. S.  history 

•  Western  civilization  and  history 

•  American  government 

•  Driver's  education,  classroom 

•  Driver's  education,  practice/simulatlon 


With  the  exceptions  of  grade  12  health  and  physical  education,  chemistry 
I/ll,  and  driver's  education  (practice/simul atlon),  all  courses  which  had 
enrollments  of  one  million  or  more  In  the  1972-73  school  year  held  the  same 
status  In  1981-82.  In  the  latter  year,  eight  additional  courses  had  one 
million  students  enrolled.  These  were; 

•  Art  I 

•  Developmental  reading 

•  Composition 

•  General  sclenoe 
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•  First-year  and  second-year  physical  science 

•  American  history 

•  Soclol ogy/soclal  organization 

•  Career  education  and  occupational  guidance. 

Another  seven  courses  had  enrollments  of  750,000  or  more  In  1981-82.  These 
Included:  American  literature,  health  and  physical  education  for  grade  12, 
chemistry  I/ll,  first-year  Spanish,  Intermediate  algebra,  car pen try/ wood¬ 
working,  and  vocational  group  guidance. 

Courses  with  at  least  750,000  students  enrolled  during  the  1972-73  school 
year  Included:  art  I,  developmental  reading,  American  literature.  Inter¬ 
mediate  algebra,  and  composition.  All  but  American  literature  and  Inter¬ 
mediate  algebra  had  an  enrollment  of  one  million  or  more  In  1981-82. 

3.3.  Xlfi_erlngs  and  Enrollments  In  Courses  of  Special  Concern 

As  described  In  the  Introductory  section  of  this  report  (see  Section  1),  the 
status  of  secondary  school  Instruction  In  mathematics,  science,  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  vocational  education,  the  arts,  and  the  humanities  has  been  a  key 

concern  of  professional  educators  and  of  the  general  pubi Ic.  Consequently, 

course  offerings  and  course  enrollments  In  each  of  these  subject  areas  were 
examined  separately. 

3.3.1.  'Mathematics 

Nearly  88  percent  of  the  public  schools  In  1972-73  offered  one  or  more 

courses  In  mathematics  compared  with  over  99  percent  of  the  schools  In  1981- 
82.  A  majority  of  the  public  secondary  schools  In  both  years  offered 
courses  In  general  math  for  grades  9-12,  elementary  and  Intermediate 

algebra,  and  geometry  (plane  and  solid).  During  1972-73,  a  majority  of  the 
schools  offered  courses  In  algebra  and  trigonometry  but  In  1981-82  only  a 
minority  of  schools  did  so.  A  slight  majority  of  the  schools  offered  a 
course  In  applied  mathematics  In  1981-82. 

The  total  enrollment  In  mathematics  courses  In  1972-73  was  6,619,000, 
representing  55  percent  of  the  total  public  secondary  school  enrollment  for 
that  year.  This  figure  does  not  Include  the  approximately  468,000  students 
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who  were  enrolled  In  special  and  experimental  math  programs  such  as  SMSG  and 
ULCSM.  Since  no  such  programs  were  coded  In  the  1981-82  survey,  they  were 
not  Included  In  the  analysis. 

In  1981-82,  the  total  enrollment  In  mathematics  courses  was  about  9,850,000 
which  represented  approximately  78  percent  of  the  total  high  school  enroll¬ 
ment  of  12,660,537  students. 

The  largest  enrollments  In  mathematics  during  both  school  years  were  In 
general  mathematics  for  grades  9-12,  elementary  algebra,  and  plane  and  solid 
geometry.  The  percentage  of  the  total  U.  S.  enrollment  In  general  mathe¬ 
matics  and  elementary  algebra  Increased  from  1973  to  1982,  while  the 
percentage  In  geometry  stayed  approximately  the  same  over  that  period. 

3.3.2.  Science 

In  1972-73,  89  percent  of  the  public  high  schools  offered  one  or  more 
science  courses  but  In  1981-82  virtually  all  schools  (99.7  percent)  did  so. 
The  most  common  science  course  In  the  earl ler  year  was  chemistry,  but  In  the 
later  year  was  biology. 

Enrollment  In  the  sciences  was  6,119,000  students  during  the  1972-73  school 
year.  Increasing  to  8,278,000  students  during  the  1981-82  period.  In  the 
earlier  year,  enrollment  In  the  sciences  represented  51  percent  of  the 
total  high  school  enrollment  and  the  same  percent  of  high  school  enrollment 
In  schools  offering  one  or  more  science  courses.  The  comparable  percentages 
for  the  1981-82  school  year  were  65  and  66,  respectively.  Therefore,  In 
1981-82  as  compared  with  1972-73,  the  number  of  students  who  took  science 
courses  constituted  a  larger  percentage  of  all  students,  and  also  a  larger 
percentage  of  those  students  who  had  the  opportunity  to  take  such  courses. 

During  both  years,  the  science  course  with  the  largest  enrollment  was 
biology  I.  The  second  largest  enrollment  In  1972-73  was  In  chemistry  I/ll, 
while  In  1981-82  It  was  In  general  science. 
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The  percent  of  the  total  high  school  enrollment  participating  In  general 
science  Increased  over  the  period.  During  the  1972-73  school  year  enroll¬ 
ment  In  general  science  represented  5  percent  of  the  total  high  school  en¬ 
rollment.  By  the  1981-82  school  year,  enrollment  In  this  course  represented 
14  percent  of  the  total  high  school  student  enrollment.  Over  the  same 
period,  the  percentage  of  students  enrolled  In  general  science  In  those 
schools  offering  the  course  Increased  slightly  from  17  to  20  percent. 

3.3.3.  foreign  Languages 

The  percentage  of  public  high  schools  offering  foreign  language  Instruction 
stayed  relatively  stable  between  the  1972-73  and  1981-82  school  years. 
Approximately  83  percent  of  the  schools  In  the  earlier  year  offered  one  or 
more  courses  In  foreign  language  compared  with  84  percent  of  the  schools  In 
the  later  year.  The  most  frequently  offered  courses  during  both  years  were 
first-and  second-year  Spanish  followed  by  first-  and  second-year  French. 
These  were  the  only  foreign  language  courses  to  be  offered  by  a  majority  of 
the  schools  during  both  years.  Moreover,  French  and  Spanish  were  the  only 
foreign  languages  which  the  majority  of  students  had  the  option  of  studying 
In  1982  for  four  full  years. 

Foreign  language  enrollment  over  the  nine-year  period  dropped  slightly. 
During  1972-73,  an  estimated  3,067,000  students  (26  percent  of  total 
enrollment)  were  enrolled  In  foreign  language  courses.  In  1981-82  this 
figure  had  dropped  to  2,953,000  students,  or  23  percent  of  the  total  high 
school  enrol Iment. 

The  largest  1972-73  enrollments  In  foreign  language  courses  were  In  flrst- 
and  second-year  Spanish  (6  and  5  percent,  respectively).  FIrst-and  second- 
year  French  each  had  an  enrollment  equal  to  3  percent  of  the  total  high 
school  enrollment.  The  same  pattern  existed  In  1981-82  with  7  percent  of 
the  total  high  school  enrollment  In  first-year  Spanish  and  4  percent  In 
second-year  Spanish.  The  percentages  for  first-  and  second-year  French  were 
three  percent  and  two  percent,  respectively.  The  language  In  which  the 
largest  percentage  of  students  enrolled  for  a  third  year  of  Instruction  was 
Spanish  (less  than  2  percent). 
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3.3.4.  Vocational  Education 


A  comparison  of  vocational  education  In  1972-73  and  1981-82  was  made  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  course  offerings  and  course  enrollment  data  for  four  subject 
areas — agriculture,  business,  home  economics,  and  trades  and  Industry.  The 
results  of  this  analysis  revealed  that  the  percentage  of  U.S.  public  secon¬ 
dary  schools  offering  vocational  education  courses  had  Increased  from  1972- 
73  to  1981-82. 

The  largest  Increase  was  In  the  percentage  of  schools  offering  trade  and  In¬ 
dustry  courses.  In  1972-73  only  24  percent  of  the  schools  offered  Instruc¬ 
tion  In  this  area  but  by  1981-82  this  percentage  had  grown  to  94.  Over  the 
same  period,  the  percentage  of  schools  offering  courses  In  agriculture 
Increased  from  30  to  48  and  for  home  economics  the  Increase  was  from  80  to 
96  percent.  The  Increase  for  business  was  much  smaller,  95  to  99  percent. 

The  Individual  vocational  education  courses  most  frequently  offered  In  1981- 
1982  were  first-year  typing,  second-  through  fourth-year  typing,  flrst^year 
shorthand,  general  business,  accounting,  first-year  home  economics,  and 
first-  and  second-year  drafting  and  mechanical  drawing.  With  the  exception 

9 

of  accounting,  these  same  courses  were  those  most  often  offered  In  1972-73. 
In  the  earlier  period,  bookkeeping  I  was  offered  more  frequently  than 
accounting. 

While  the  number  of  schools  offering  courses  In  agriculture,  business,  home 
economics,  and  trade  and  industry  has  Increased,  the  percentage  of  students 
enrolled  In  these  courses  has  stayed  about  the  same  with  the  exception  of 
trade  and  Industry.  Moreover,  as  the  number  of  sohool s  offering  agricul¬ 
tural  courses  has  Increased,  the  percentage  of  the  students  taking  these 
courses  In  schools  where  they  were  offered  has  declined.  For  example, 
enrollment  In  agriculture  courses  represented  12  percent  of  the  high  school 


^  Drafting/mechanical  drawing  was  found  primarily  under  Industrial  arts  In 
1972-73. 
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enrol  I  merit  In  schools  offering  these  courses  In  1972-73.  While  the  nunber 
of  schools  offering  agricultural  courses  In  1981-82  had  Increased  by 
approximately  60  percent,  the  course  enrollment  In  schools  offering  these 
types  of  study  had  declined  by  about  50  percent. 

3.3.5.  Ar-t.S 

The  analysis  of  arts  education  focused  on  two  subject  areas  In  Tables  1 
through  3.  The  two  areas  were  arts  and  music.  The  percentage  of  U.S. 
secondary  schools  offering  Instruction  In  the  arts  Increased  from  74  percent 
In  1972-73  to  90  percent  In  1981-82. 

The  only  art  course  offered  by  a  majority  of  the  schools  In  both  years  was 
art  I.  This  Introductory  art  course  was  offered  by  61  percent  of  the 
secondary  schools  during  1972-73  and  by  77  percent  of  the  schools  In  1981- 
82.  The  other  course  title  offered  by  more  than  half  the  schools  In  1981-82 
was  commercial  and  Industrial  design.  Nearly  55  percent  of  the  schools 
offered  Instruction  In  these  areas  In  1981-82  as  compared  with  12  percent  In 
1972-73. 

Enrollment  In  the  arts,  like  offerings  In  the  arts,  rose  over  the  period. 
In  1972-73,  2,143,000  students  were  enrolled  In  arts  courses,  representing 
18  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  high  school  student  enrollment.  By  1981-82 
enrollment  In  arts  courses  had  Increased  to  3,061,000  students  or  24 
percent  of  the  total  high  school  enrollment.  The  course  enrollment  In 
schools  offering  these  courses  also  Increased  between  1972-73  and  1981-82, 
Indicating  Increased  demand  for  this  type  of  study. 

Music  offerings  Increased  over  the  period,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  arts  offerings.  During  the  1972-73  school  year,  music  was  offered  by 
88  percent  of  the  schools.  Increasing  to  93  percent  by  1981-82.  In  both 
years,  the  only  courses  offered  by  a  majority  of  the  schools  were  band  and 
chol r/chor us/glee  club. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  percentage  of  schools  offering  courses  In  music 
Increased,  the  number  and  percentage  of  students  enrolled  In  these  courses 
declined.  The  total  U.S.  enrollment  In  music  declined  from  3,004,000  to 
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2,733,000  between  1973  and  1982.  During  the  1972-73  academic  year,  music 
enrollment  represented  25  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  secondary  school 
enrollment.  This  percentage  fell  to  22  percent  by  1981-82.  A  comparable 
decline  occurred  In  the  percentage  of  music  enrollment  based  only  on  those 
enrollments  In  schools  offering  music  courses. 

3.3.6.  Humanities 

As  was  the  case  with  the  arts  and  vocational  education,  himanltles  offerings 
and  enrollments  data  were  not  restricted  to  a  single  subject  area  In  Tables 
1  through  3.  To  analyze  the  humanities  over  the  nine-year  period.  It  was 
necessary  to  examine  changes  In  the  English  language  arts  and  the  social  sci¬ 
ences. Foreign  languages,  another  humanities  area,  was  discussed  earlier. 
Course  offerings  and  enrollment  estimates  for  each  of  these  areas  are 
sunmarlzed  below. 

English  language  arts  courses  were  offered  by  virtually  every  public  school 
with  a  grade  12  (99.9  percent)  In  both  years.  The  most  frequently  offered 
course  In  1972-73  and  1981-82  was  English  for  grades  9  through  12.  In  1972- 
73  English  for  grades  9  through  12  was  followed  by  speech  and  public  speak¬ 
ing,  and  journalism  and  school  publications  as  frequently  offered  high 
school  English  language  arts  courses.  During  the  1981-82  school  year, 
journalism  and  school  publications  was  the  second  most  frequent  offering 
followed  by  ccmmunlcatlon/speech/dl ctlon. 

English  enrollment  Increased  from  15,605,000  students  during  1972-73  to 
17,716,000  students  during  1981-82.  During  the  earlier  year,  English  en¬ 
rollment  represented  130  percent^ ^  of  the  total  U.S.  high  school  enrollment 


1 0/  Not  all  of  the  courses  listed  under  the  social  science  area  are 
typically  defined  as  humanities  offerings.  Whether  or  not  they  are 
himanltles  courses  depends  on  the  content  and  orientation  of  the 
courses. 

11/  Enrollment  figures  and  percentages  may  sometimes  exceed  100  percent 
since  a  student  who  took  more  than  one  course  In  an  area  was  counted 
once  for  each  such  course. 
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of  11,974,683  students  as  compared  with  140  percent  of  the  12,660,537 
students  In  1982.  The  predominant  English  course  title  In  both  years  was 
English  for  grades  9  through  12. 

The  number  and  percentage  of  schools  offering  social  science  courses  In¬ 
creased  from  14,551  schools  (95  percent)  In  1972-73  to  15,646  schools  (99.9 
percent)  In  1981-82.  In  1972-73  only  three  social  science  titles  were 
offered  by  a  majority  of  the  schools.  These  were:  U.S.  history,  grades  9- 
12;  western  civilization  and  history,  and  American  government.  By  1981-82, 
western  civilization  and  history  and  American  government  were  joined  by 
psychology,  sociology  and  social  organization,  and  career  education  and 
occupational  guidance.  The  percentage  of  schools  offering  U.S.  history, 
grades  9-12,  declined  to  46  percent  of  the  schools;  however,  64  percent  of 
the  schools  offered  American  history  and  world  background  Increasing  from  23 
percent. 

Enrollment  In  the  social  sciences  also  Increased  over  the  nine-year  period. 
The  social  science  enrollment  as  a  percentage  of  the  U.S.  total  secondary 
school  enrollment  and  as  a  percentage  of  the  enrollment  In  those  schools 
offering  social  science  study  stood  at  approximately  118  percent  In  1981-82 
as  compared  with  98  percent  In  1972-73. 

During  the  1972-73  school  year  the  three  courses  offered  by  the  majority  of 
the  schools — U.S.  history,  grades  9-12,  western  civilization  and  history, 
and  American  government — each  had  an  enrollment  of  over  one  million 
students. 

U.S.  history,  grades  9-12,  American  government,  American  history  and  world 
backgrounds,  western  civilization  and  history  and  sociology  and  social 
organization,  and  career  education  and  occupational  guidance  had  the  largest 
enrollments  In  1981-82  with  over  one  million  students  each. 
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4.  A  SUMMARY  OF  TRENDS  IN  SUBJECT  AREA  ENRaiMENTS 


Changes  In  subject  area  enrollments  from  1973  to  1982  were  examined  by  com¬ 
paring  the  aggregated  enrollments  In  the  courses  listed  under  each  subject 
area  during  the  two  academic  years  (see  Table  3).  Since  students  were 
tabulated  once  for  each  course  they  took  within  a  given  area,  many  students 
were  counted  more  than  once.  Consequently,  the  nunber  of  students  enrolled 
In  each  subject  area  and  their  percentage  of  the  total  high  school  enroll¬ 
ment  In  each  subject  area  do  not  represent  the  number  and  percentage  of 
unique  students  taking  courses  In  these  areas. 

Seven  subject  areas  with  Increased  enrollments  were  English  language  arts, 
home  economics,  health  and  physical  education,  social  sciences,  mathematics, 
natural  sciences,  art,  and  vocational  trade  and  Industrial  education.  Among 
these,  vocational  trade  and  Industrial  education  courses  experienced  the 
largest  Increase.  Course  enrollments  In  business  were  approximately  the 
same  In  1982  as  they  were  In  1973.  This  was  also  true  for  Industrial  arts, 
agriculture,  foreign  languages,  and  R.O.T.C. 

The  only  subject  areas  which  experienced  declining  enrollments  from  1973  to 
1982  were  safety  and  driver’s  education,  and  music.  The  decline  In  safety 
and  driver’s  education  was  largely  attributable  to  declines  In  practice 
driver’s  education. 

4.1  .  New  Subject  Areas 

New  subject  areas  were  added  to  Tables  2  and  3  reflecting  areas  of  study 

In  1982  not  found  In  1973.  The  first  of  these,  computer  science.  Is  a  new 

area  of  study  that  has  just  begun  to  be  Incorporated  Into  the  high  school 
12 

curriculum.  In  the  1981-82  school  year,  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
schools  offered  Instruction  In  this  area.  About  61  percent  of  all  students 
attended  schools  with  one  or  more  offerings  In  computer  science,  but  only  3 


1 2/  The  computer  science  subject  area  does  not  Include  computer  courses 
offered  under  the  business  title  computer  operatlon/key  punching/data 
processing.  Another  88,656  students  were  enrolled  In  these  courses. 
One  or  more  of  these  courses  were  offered  by  13  percent  of  the  schools. 
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percent  of  the  total  student  population  took  a  computer  science  course.  The 
1982  enrollment  In  computer  science  courses  was  344,000  students  with  the 
majority  of  this  enrollment  being  about  equally  spread  between  computer 
programming  and  data  processing  courses.  The  enrollment  In  each  of  these 
two  types  of  courses  represented  only  1  percent  of  the  total  U.  S.  secondary 
school  enrol Iment.^^ 

The  second  subject  area  added  to  the  tables  was  allied  health.  This  area  of 
vocational  education  Is  treated  separately  here  to  highlight  Its  emergence 
since  the  1972-73  survey.  During  the  1981-82  school  year,  courses  In  this 
area  were  offered  by  21  percent  of  the  schools  and  were  available  to  about 
30  percent  of  all  high  school  students. 

The  1982  enrollment  In  allied  health  courses  stood  at  80,000  students  repre¬ 
senting  less  than  one  percent  of  the  U.S.  total  secondary  school  student 
population.  Enrollments  In  these  courses  accounted  for  two  percent  of  the 
enrollment  of  the  schools  offering  allied  health  courses. 

The  third  area  added  to  Table  2  does  not  form,  as  such,  a  specific  area  of 
study.  Instead,  It  contains  a  set  of  1981-82  courses  that  had  no  comparable 
titles  In  the  earlier  survey.  The  courses  Included  under  this  miscellaneous 
heading  are  architecture  and  environmental  design.  Industrial  and  home 
management  services,  parks  and  recreation,  museology,  and  engineering. 

Together,  the  enrollment  In  these  courses  was  38,000  students  or  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  1981-82  total  high  school  enrollment.  The  largest 
enrollment  was  In  engineering  with  20,000  students. 


13/  These  data  describe  the  situation  as  of  1982.  Undoubtedly,  the  Inci¬ 
dence  of  studying  computer  science  and  allied  health  Is  much  greater 
today  (1985). 
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5.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TABLES  AND  A  GUIDE  TO  THEIR  USE 


Three  tables  are  Included  In  this  report.  Table  1  summarizes  the  estimates 
of  course  offerings  and  course  enrollments  based  on  the  1973  survey  of  pub¬ 
lic  secondary  schools  In  the  United  States.  Table  2  simmarlzes  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  course  offerings  and  course  enrollments  based  on  the  1982  survey  of 
U,  S.  public  secondary  schools  and  secondary  school  students.  Table  3  pre¬ 
sents  the  estimated  total  enrollment  In  18  subject  areas  for  the  1972-73  and 
1981-82  academic  years.  Each  of  these  tables  and  Its  use  Is  described  In 
more  detail  In  the  sections  which  follow. 

5.1 .  Table  1 

Table  1  simmarlzes  the  revised  1973  survey  data  on  course  offerings  and 

course  enrollments.  Estimates  of  the  nunber  and  percentage  of  schools 

offering  courses  across  15  subject  areas  and  the  number  and  percentage  of 

students  enrolled  In  these  courses  differ  frcm  those  previously  published  by 

NCES  for  two  reasons:  (1)  the  data  used  to  derive  the  estimates  In  the 

current  study  are  from  schools  with  a  grade  12  whereas  the  earlier  published 

estimates  were  based  on  data  supplied  by  schools  with  a  grade  7  or  above; 

(2)  the  course  titles  listed  In  the  tables  sometimes  differ  from  the  course 

titles  In  the  earlier  publication  due  to  changes  In  the  secondary  school 

curricula  over  the  nine-year  period  covered  by  the  two  surveys  and  the 

effects  of  these  changes  on  the  different  course  coding  schemes  used  by  the 
14 

two  surveys. 

All  estimates  of  course  offerings  and  course  enrollments  reported  In  the  ta¬ 
bles  have  been  expanded  to  represent  all  public  secondary  schools  with  a 
grade  12  and  all  students  enrolled  In  these  schools.  The  number  of  schools 
with  a  grade  12  In  1973  was  15,306  and  the  estimated  number  of  students 
enrolled  In  these  schools  was  11,974,683. 

The  estimates  reported  In  the  seven  columns  of  Table  1  are  based  on  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  data  supplied  by  the  sampled  schools  and  provide  different 


1 4/  These  differences  were  discussed  In  Section  2. 
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types  of  Information  on  public  secondary  school  courses  and  course  enroll¬ 
ments.  Estimates  of  the  number  and  percentage  of  schools  offering  Individ¬ 
ual  course  titles  represent  unique  schools,  I.e.,  schools  offering  more 
than  one  of  the  courses  grouped  to  form  a  course  title  are  counted  only 
once.  These  estimates  can  be  used  to  gauge  the  relative  Importance  of  In¬ 
dividual  courses  and  subject  areas  In  the  secondary  school  curriculum. 

Estimates  of  the  high  school  enrollments  In  schools  offering  Individual 
course  titles  were  computed  by  summing  the  school-reported  enrollments  In 
grade  9  through  grade  12.  The  accompanying  percentage  relates  these 
enrollment  estimates  to  the  total  student  enrollment  In  all  public  secondary 
schools.  This  percentage  can  be  used  as  an  Indicator  of  the  extent  to  which 
U.S.  public  secondary  school  students  have  the  opportunity  to  study 
sped  f  Ic  topics. 

Estimates  of  Individual  course  enrollments  did  not  equate  to  the  number 
of  unique  students  enrolled  In  the  courses.  Since  certain  courses  were 
grouped  to  Identify  the  course  titles  listed  In  the  table,  some  student! 
were  counted  more  than  once.  Thus,  It  was  possible  to  have  more  students 
enrolled  In  a  course  or  subject  area  than  there  were  students  In  the  popu¬ 
lation. 

Two  percentages  were  calculated  for  course  enrollments.  The  first  related 
course  enrollment  to  the  total  public  secondary  school  enrollment.  The  re¬ 
sulting  value  can  be  used  to  compare  the  relative  overall  participation  of 
public  secondary  school  students  In  a  single  course  with  participation  In 
other  courses.  The  second  percentage  related  course  enrollment  to  the  high 
school  enrollment  of  those  schools  actually  offering  a  course.  This 
estimate  can  be  used  to  Identify  the  relative  demand  for  a  course  when  the 
opportunity  to  take  the  course  Is  available. 

5.2.  labJ e  2 

Table  2  summarizes  the  1982  course  offerings  and  course  enrollments  data, 
it  presents  the  same  type  of  Information  as  Table  1  and  can  be  used  to 
answer  the  same  kinds  of  questions.  As  with  Table  1,  all  estimates  have 
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been  expanded  to  represent  all  public  secondary  schools  operating  In  1982 
with  a  grade  12  and  all  the  students  enrolled  In  these  schools.  The 
findings  apply  to  15,667  schools  with  a  total  grade  9  through  grade  12 
enrollment  of  12,660,537  students. 

Estimates  of  course  offerings  and  the  high  school  enrollment  In  schools 
offering  courses  were  computed  In  the  same  way  as  they  were  In  Table  1. 
Thus,  the  restrictions  and  applications  of  the  Table  2  estimates  are  the 
same  as  for  TabI  e  1 . 

All  estimates  of  course  enrollments  reported  In  Table  2  are  based  totally  or 
In  part  on  student  transcript  data  rather  than  on  school-reported  course  en¬ 
rollment  figures.  This  was  necessary  because  the  attempt  to  obtain 
enrollment  figures  from  the  HS&B  sample  schools  met  with  an  unacceptably 
high  unit  and  Item  nonresponse  rate. 

Estimates  of  the  U. S.  enrollment  In  each  course  was  computed  by  counting  and 
properly  weighting  the  number  of  students  that  enrolled  In  the  course  during 
their  school  career.  Since  transcript  data  were  available  on  a  single 
student  cohort — graduating  class  of  1982 — the  time  frame  for  the  estimates 
of  course  enrollment  now  covers  the  period  1978-82  rather  than  1981-82. 

Use  of  the  transcript-based  estimates  rests  on  two  assumptions.  First,  it 
assunes  that  the  course- taki ng  patterns  of  1982  freshman,  sophomores,  and 
Juniors  were  the  same  as  those  of  1982  seniors.  Secondly,  It  assumes  that 
the  courses  available  to  students  during  the  1981-82  school  year  were 
available  to  students  during  the  period  1978-1980. 

The  accuracy  of  the  course  enrollment  estimates  Is  dependent  upon  the 
validity  of  these  assumptions.  The  reader  is  therefore  alerted  to  use  care 
In  Interpreting  these  estimates  and  In  assigning  significance  to  the  course 
enrollment  patterns  In  the  table.  A  more  detailed  description  of  these 
estimates  Is  provided  In  the  Technical  Appendix  to  this  report. 

5.3.  \ Table  3 

Table  3  compares  the  1972-73  and  1981-82  school -year  course  enrollments  In 
the  subject  areas  listed  In  Tables  1  and  2.  The  procedures  used  to  estimate 
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subject  area  enrollment  figures  were  the  same  as  those  used  for  Tables  1  and 
2.  Percentages  were  based  on  the  total  U.S.  public  secondary  school 
enrollment  during  the  appropriate  survey  year. 

5.4.  Comparisons  of  1972-73  and  1981-82  Course  Offerings  and  Course 

£nrc>l  Imgnts 

The  estimates  presented  In  Tables  1  through  3  were  developed  to  provide  a 
means  of  comparing  the  course  and  subject  area  offerings  In  public  secondary 
schools  during  the  two  survey  years  and  the  enrollments  In  these  courses  or 
areas.  Care  was  taken  to  make  the  1972-73  and  1981-82  data  as  comparable  as 
possible.  Nevertheless,  absolute  comparisons  are  not  possible.  Changes  In 
course  titles  and  the  changing  structure  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum 
over  the  nine-year  period  covered  by  the  two  surveys  made  It  extremely 
difficult  to  equate  course  titles  In  the  later  years  with  those  found  In  the 
earlier  survey.  Thus,  before  concluding  that  the  offerings  or  enrollments 
In  a  specific  course  have  Increased  or  decreased,  the  list  of  courses  found 
In  Tables  1  and  2  and  the  courses  that  were  grouped  to  form  the  course 
titles  (see  Technical  Appendix)  should  be  examined.  In  some  Instances, 
course  offerings  and  enrollment  variations  between  1973  and  1982  may  be  a 
function  of  the  way  In  which  courses  were  defined  and  grouped  In  each  year. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  students  took  more  courses  In  the  latter  year. 
The  average  nunber  of  courses  per  stu  ant  ws  6.01  In  1972  and  7.47  In  1982. 
The  two  data  sets  supply  no  explanat  n  for  this  change.  However,  several 
educators  have  Indicated  that  between  1972  and  1982  school  periods  Increased 
In  number  and  decreased  In  length. 

The  cautions  concerning  comparisons  of  1972-73  and  1981-82  school  year  esti¬ 
mates  of  course  offerings  and  course  enrollments  apply  more  to  analyses  of 
specific  cx>urses  than  they  do  to  analyses  of  subject  area  offerings  and  en¬ 
rollments,  Discrepancies  In  the  courses  grouped  to  define  course  titles 
typically  occur  within  a  single  subject  area,  I.e. ,  a  course  Is  not  usually 
moved  fron  one  subject  area  to  another.  Thus,  subject  area  offerings  and 
enrollments  will  not  be  sensitive  to  changes  In  the  course  titles  subsuned 
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under  them.  All  cx>urses  within  a  subject  area  and  their  accompanying 
enrollments  will  be  captured  In  the  aggregated  values  regardless  of  the 
placement  or  grouping  of  the  courses.  Nevertheless,  the  larger  number  of 
courses  In  1981-82  should  be  considered  when  comparing  enrollments  across 
years. 
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TABlE  1.-PUBlIC  secondary  schools  DfTERINB  SPECIFIC  COURSES,  ENROll*!£KTS  IN  THE  SCHOO.S 
AND  COURSES,  AND  THEIR  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTALS,  BY  COURSE  TITLE:  UNITED  STATES  1972-73  * 

(U.S.  TOTAL  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  =  15,306;  U.S.  TOTA.  SECONDARY  ENROLLMENT  =  11,974,663) 


agriculture  1973 


This  course 


NIF.BER  OF 

AS  [F 

total 

AS  %  OF 

total 

AS  X  0- 

AS  N  OF 

schools 

All 

ENRO-LKEn't 

TOI'Al 

EnROl-MENT 

total 

total 

OFFERING 

SECONDARY 

IN  SCHOOLS 

secondary 

IN  this 

secondary 

ENROuLMEn” 

THIS 

COURSE 

SCHOOLS 

OFFERING 

THIS  COURSE 

ENROlLMEN" 

COlRSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

EnRO__PEn” 

IN  SChjO.S 
OFFERING 
This  cll'Rse 

AGRICllTURE  TOTAL 

4,550 

29.7 

2,665 

22.3 

322 

2.7 

12.1 

AGRICULTURE,  1ST  YEAR 

4,104 

26.6 

2,205 

18.4 

120 

1.0 

5.4 

AGRICULTURE,  END  YEAR 

3,754 

24.5 

2,012 

16.6 

79 

0.7 

3.9 

AGRICULTURE  3RD/4TH  YEAR 

3,122 

20.4 

1,589 

13.3 

64 

0.7 

5.3 

AGRICULTURE  MANAGEMENT/PRODUC'I ON/SUPP^ I ES 

322 

2.1 

267 

2.2 

9 

0.1 

3.4 

agriculture  mechanics/construction 

509 

3.3 

317 

2.6 

14 

0.1 

4.4 

ORNAMENTA.  HORTICULTURE 

250 

1.6 

338 

2.6 

10 

0.1 

3.0 

agriculture  RESOuRCE/CONSERVATI'ON/FORES^RY 

182 

1.2 

162 

1.5 

6 

0.0 

5.2 

Percentages  less  than  five-tenths  of  one  percent  are  rounded  to  zero 
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IRBlE  1. -public  secondary  schools  OFFERI^B  SPECIFIC  COURSES,  ENRQlLI€n"S  In  THE  SCHOOLS 
AND  COURSES,  ftND  THEIR  PtRCEN"^  0=^  U.S.  TQTfLS,  BY  COURSE  TITuE:  UNITED  STP^tS  197E-73 

(U.S.  TOTPl  SECONDPRY  SCHOXS  =  15,306;  U.S.  TOTP.  SECONDARY  ENRXLNENT  =  11,974,663) 


ART  1973 


NUf<BER  OF 

AS  %  OF 

TOTA. 

AS  %  CF 

TOTA. 

AS  %  0- 

AS  %  Of 

SCHOOLS 

all 

ENRO-LMEN" 

TOTA. 

Enrollment 

TOTC,. 

total 

offering 

SECONDARY 

IN  SCHOOLS 

secondary 

IN  This 

secondary 

EnRO— MEN" 

THIS 

COURSE 

schools 

OFFERING 

THIS  COURSE 

enrollment 

COURSE 

(THOjSAnDS) 

enrollment 

IN  SCHCDlS 

CF^ERinl 
this  CClRGE 

ART  TOTAL 

n,3E9 

74.0 

10,668 

90.9 

2.143 

17.9 

19.7 

ART  I 

9,?96 

6'j.7 

8,866 

74.0 

767 

6.4 

6.6 

ART  II 

6, 938 

45.3 

6,652 

55.5 

266 

2.2 

4.0 

ART  III/IV  AND  ART  STUDIO 

5,672 

37.1 

6, 446 

53.6 

203 

1.7 

3.1 

ART  APPRECIATION/HISTORY 

1,311 

8.6 

1,823 

15.2 

68 

0.7 

4.6 

DESIGN,  COM^ERCIAl/INDuSTRIAl 

1,834 

12.0 

2,936 

24.5 

60 

0.7 

2.7 

graphics 

920 

6.0 

1,283 

10.7 

29 

0.2 

2.3 

CRAFTS 

1,855 

12.1 

2,564 

21.4 

162 

1.4 

6.3 

JEWELRY  AND  PIETAlWORK 

1,051 

6.9 

1,635 

13.7 

65 

0.5 

4.0 

POHERY  AND  CERAMICS 

2,485 

16.2 

3, 458 

29.0 

178 

1.5 

5.1 

painting/draning/design 

3. 003 

19.6 

3, 866 

32.5 

204 

1.7 

5.2 

WOTOGRAPHY/FIUWHING 

983 

6.4 

1,416 

11.8 

63 

0.5 

4.5 

sculpture 

1,091 

7.1 

1,582 

13.2 

57 

0.3 

2.3 
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table  1. “Public  S£C0«<BARY  schools  offering  specific  courses,  enrollments  in  the  SCHOC-S 
^'D  courses,  I^D  their  percent  of  U.B.  TOTALS.  BY  CCL'RSE  TITLE:  l^ITED  STATES  197E-73 

(U.S.  TOTA.  SECOMMRY  SCHOOLS  ^  15,30&;  U.S.  TOTAL  SECONDARY  ENRO.-lI€nT  =  11,974,663) 


BUSINESS  1973 


MJ^BER  OF 

AS  %  0- 

total 

AS  i  0^ 

total 

AS  %  0- 

AS  »  0-' 

SChOOlS 

all 

enrollment 

TOTA. 

enrollment 

T0"Al 

^CTA. 

offering 

SECONDARY 

IN  SChOO.S 

secondary 

IN  This 

SECliNDARY 

ENR0i.LME^■ 

THIS 

COURSE 

SChDOlS 

OFFERING 

This  course 

ENR0_LMEN' 

COURSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

ENRCllMEN" 

IN  SCHCO.S 
C-FERING 
TnlS  CCuRSE 

BUSINESS  total 

14, 605 

95.4 

11,635 

97.2 

5.763 

46.  ’ 

49.5 

EXPlORATORY/OENERA.  gUSI€5S 

7,Bi7 

51.1 

7,155 

59.8 

455 

3.9 

6.5 

ACCOUNTING 

2,129 

13,9 

2,503 

20.9 

96 

0.6 

3.9 

KIOKKEEPING  I 

10, 674 

69.7 

8,569 

71.6 

473 

3.9 

5.5 

BOOKKEEPING  II/III/IV 

3, 070 

20.1 

3,671 

30.7 

65 

0.5 

1.6 

iECORDKEEPING 

3,064 

20.0 

5, 692 

32,5 

161 

1.3 

4.1 

ajSINESS  ARITHNETIC/MATHEMATICS^ 

5.480 

35.6 

5.539 

46.3 

337 

2.6 

6.1 

BUSINESS  CO!»».JMCATION/CORRESPONDEnC£ 

2, 656 

16.9 

3, 255 

27.2 

110 

0.9 

3.4 

RI5INESS  LAl^ 

6,33: 

41.4 

7, 0^4 

56.6 

250 

1.9 

3.3 

BUSMSS  (^CHINES,  IST/ED  YEAR 

3.631 

23.7 

4, 326 

36.1 

I5l 

1.3 

3.5 

Clerical  practice/office  uork  experience^ 

4,075 

25.6 

4,566 

36.1 

156 

1.3 

3.5 

COMPUTER  OPERATIO/^^KEY  PJNCh/DAta  PRCCESSInG 

2, 007 

13.1 

2,995 

25.0 

69 

0.7 

3.0 

CONSUMER  ECMIMICE'\ 

1,548 

10, 1 

1.66! 

13.9 

56 

0.5 

3.4 

COMSUfCR  EDLCATION 

892 

5.6 

1,134 

9.5 

57 

0.5 

5.0 

ECmO^'ICS/FlNANCE/EfuiSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

3,657 

23.9 

3, 647 

32.1 

115 

1.0 

3.C 

^RKETING  AND  DIS'^RIBjTION 

631 

5.4 

1,175 

9.6 

36 

0.3 

3.2 

RETAlLlN3/i.HCLESALlNG 

90S 

5.9 

1,379 

11,5 

*2 

0.4 

3.1 

salesmanship 

1, 352 

6.6 

1,901 

15.9 

49 

0.4 

2.6 

SHORTHAND  FOR  PERSONA.  USE 

1,669 

12.2 

2,370 

19.6 

56 

0.5 

2.4 

MRimND,  1ST  YEAR 

10, 970 

71.7 

9. 757 

81.6 

370 

3.1 

3.8 

SHORThAN’D.  BD  year/ ADVANCED 

5,826 

38.1 

6,640 

55.4 

121 

1.0 

1.6 

secretarial  PRACTICES 

4,345 

26.4 

4,056 

33.9 

97 

0.6 

2.4 

TYPEWRITING  FOR  PERSONAL  USE 

4,686 

30.6 

5. 150 

43.0 

343 

2.9 

6.7 

TYPEWRITING,  1ST  YEAR 

13,642 

90.4 

11,122 

92.9 

1,631 

3.6 

14.7 

TYPEWRITING,  2D/3D/4TH  YEAR 

9,930 

64.9 

8, 845 

73.9 

451 

3.8 

5.1 

,  .  o,rr  of  line  Uem  'Applle.l  H.i  1  l.ema  I  U  s  '  under  'll.  Me  t  l.en.,.t  I  c  s  '  In  the  1  9B2  Teble. 

1)  'Buelneiu  Ar  i  t  hmei  Ic /Mi»cheina  1 1 C3  U  Ilete  ab  p  .  ,  t  a  i  InJuBtcv’ 

,  .  IS  nuu  nartlelly  In.  ludeJ  In  ■Voenllonel  bron,.  ..n  Idance /K*p  I  ut  a  cor  y  '  under  17.  Trades 

2)  •Clerlc.-rl  l-r  uc  c  I  ce /Of  f  Ice  UorU  Keperlence  13  nuu  partially 

in  tt.e  1982  Table. 

3)  'Conenarer  Economic,’  1.  Hated  as  a  line  He.  under  'H.  Social  Science’  In  Cbe  .982  Table. 

M  ■Cons.naer  education’  1.  Hated  a,  .  line  He.  under  ’09.  Ho.e  Ecuno.lcs’  In  the  .982  Table. 
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table  1. -public  S£C0.\DARY  SCHOJ.S  OFFERING  SPECIFIC  COURSES,  ENROLl«EN“^S  In  THE  &:hOO_S 
AND  COURSES,  AND  T^€IR  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTALS,  BY  COURSE  TITLE:  Ltf^ITED  STATES  197E:-73 


(U.S.  total  secondary  schools  =  15,306;  U.S.  TOT  At  SECONDARY  ENROl„«!EN"  =  11,974,633) 

EN&.ISH  language  ARTS  1973 


NUMBER  OF 

AS  S  OF 

TOTAl 

AS  *  OF 

TO^Al 

AS  %  D- 

AS  %  CF 

SChOu.S 

all 

ENROlLMEnT 

total 

Enrollment 

TOTh_ 

total 

OFFERING 

SECONDARY 

IN  SChOOlS 

SEC0NDA3V 

IN  TiIS 

secondary 

ENRClLMEn' 

This 

COURSE 

schools 

OFFERING 

THIS  COURSE 

ENROLLMENT 

COlRSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

ENROlLIYEN" 

IN  S'CHC'XS 

offering 
This  course 

ENGLISH  LAN6UA5E  ARTS  TOTAL 

15,B91 

99.9 

11.975 

100 

15,605 

130.3 

130.3 

ENG-ISH,  N.E.C. 

616 

4.0 

653 

5.4 

BOO 

1.7 

30. 6 

ENG-ISh,  grades  9  TO  IB 

14,795 

%.7 

11.540 

%.4 

6,599 

71.6 

74.5 

READING.  DEVELOPMENTAL 

6, 574 

43. 0 

6, 771 

56.5 

904 

7.6 

13.4 

SPELLING 

191 

l.B 

136 

1.1 

19 

O.B 

14.3 

linguistics 

546 

3.6 

689 

5.6 

53 

0.4 

7.7 

GRAMMER/VOCABJlARY /SEMANT I CS 

654 

4.3 

775 

6.5 

65 

0.5 

6.4 

LITERATURE,  SPECIFIC/N.E.C. 

836 

5.5 

951 

7.9 

1B8 

1.1 

13.4 

LITERATURE,  AMERICAN 

5, 769 

37.8 

4,913 

41.0 

849 

7.1 

17.3 

LITERATURE,  BIBlE/RElIGIO-jS 

933 

6.1 

1,355 

11.3 

48 

0.4 

3.6 

LITERATURE.  ENGlISi 

4,999 

3B.7 

4, 180 

34.9 

418 

3.5 

10.0 

LITERATURE,  EASTERN/WESTERn/WOR.D 

3,B84 

B1.5 

3, 541 

B9.6 

347 

£.9 

9.6 

LITERATURE,  BlACK  AND  OThER  ETHNIC 

1,366 

9.1 

1,868 

15.6 

65 

0.7 

4.6 

LITERATURE,  BOTH  CENTURY 

B,454 

16.0 

B,769 

B3.3 

B79 

£.3 

10.0 

SHORT  STORY 

1.601 

10.5 

1,656 

13.8 

153 

1.3 

9.2 

FICTION  AND  FANTASY /SCIENCE  FICTION 

699 

4.6 

994 

6.3 

73 

0.6 

7.4 

POETRY 

l,B9i 

8.4 

1,518 

1B.7 

70 

0.6 

4.6 

THE  NOVEl 

1,480 

9.7 

1,514 

IB.  6 

ll5 

1.0 

7.6 

HORROR/S'JSPENSE/MYSTERY 

B54 

1.7 

359 

3.0 

40 

0.3 

11.1 

LITERATURE  FCR  ADOlESCEntS/AThlETES 

199 

1.3 

B70 

B.3 

BO 

0.2 

7.5 

MYTH  AND  LEGEND 

1,590 

10.4 

1.94B 

16.  B 

IBB 

1.0 

6.3 

HUMANITIES 

570 

3.7 

793 

6.6 

41 

0.3 

5.2 

PROB-EM-SOlVING  through  LITERATURE /great  IDEAS 

514 

3.4 

754 

6.3 

6B 

0.5 

8.B 

COMPOSITION 

4,833 

31.6 

4,976 

41.6 

796 

6.7 

16.0 

journal I SM/SCHOO.  PUBLICATIONS 

7,698 

50.3 

8,B4B 

68.6 

B94 

B.5 

3.6 

CREATIVE  WRITING 

4,717 

30.8 

5,454 

45.5 

B53 

c.  1 

4.6 

argumentation  and  debate 

B,193 

14.3 

B,683 

BB.4 

6B 

0.5 

2.3 

COMMUNICATION  ThtORY/SPEECM/DICTION 

539 

3.5 

6B4 

5.B 

4B 

0.4 

6.8 

speech  and  PuBlIC  SPEAKING  I  4  II 

9.649 

63.0 

8, 704 

7B,7 

591 

4.9 

6.8 

SPEECH  through  MASS  MEDIA 

1,755 

11.5 

B,153 

18.0 

163 

1.5 

6.5 

RADIO/TV  AND  FILM 

1,B94 

8.5 

1,993 

16.6 

130 

1.1 

6.5 

Introduction  to  theatre/drama 

4,866 

31.6 

5,905 

49.3 

236 

2.0 

4.0 

ACTING/PlAY  PRODUCTION/CREATIVE  DRA)»ATICS 

B,B06 

14.4 

B,  9BB 

B4. 4 

IBB 

1.0 

4.2 

DRAMATIC  LITERATURE/SHAKES3EARE 

B,011 

13.1 

B,446 

BO.  4 

101 

0.8 

4.1 

LIBRARY  AND  MEDIA  PRACTICES 

B,034 

13.3 

1,957 

16.3 

100 

0.8 

5.: 

EDXAtion  (TEAChER  TRAINING) 

63 

0.4 

7l 

0.6 

B 

O.C 

3.4 
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table  1. -public  secondary  schools  offering  specific  courses,  enrollments  in  the  schocls 

AND  courses,  fWD  THEIR  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTfLS,  BY  COURSE  TITLE:  UNITED  STATES  197c;-73 
(U.S.  TOTAL  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  =  15,306;  U.S.  TOTAl  SECONDARY  ENROLLMENT  =  11,974,683) 

FOREIGN  LANS'JAGES  1973 


NUMBER  OF 

AS  %  OF 

total 

AS  %  0‘ 

TOTA. 

AS  %  C‘ 

AS  %  OF 

SCHOOLS 

all 

enrollment 

TOTA. 

Enrollment 

TOTA. 

total 

OFFERING 

SECONDARY 

IN  schools 

secondary 

IN  this 

SECONDARY 

EnRO-lmEnt 

This 

COURSE 

SCHOOLS 

OFFERING 

THIS  COURSE 

enrollment 

COURSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

enrollment 

IN  SCHDO.S 
OF-ERING 
THIS  COURS 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES  TOTAL 

12,657 

82.7 

11,436 

95.5 

3,067 

25.6 

26.6 

GREEK/CLASSI CAl  LANGUAGES 

35 

0.2 

82 

0.7 

1 

0.0 

1.4 

LA^IN,  1ST  YEAR 

3,626 

23.7 

4,941 

41.3 

66 

0.7 

1.6 

LATIN,  2D  YEAR 

3, 774 

24.7 

5,099 

42.6 

66 

0.6 

1.3 

LATIN,  3D  YEAR 

1,765 

11.5 

2,715 

22.7 

16 

0.1 

0.6 

LATIN,  4TH/5TH/6TH  YEAR/COllEGE  LEVEl 

940 

6.1 

1,504 

12.6 

7 

0.1 

0.4 

CHINESE,  1ST/2D/3DMTH  YEAR 

54 

0.4 

109 

0.9 

3 

0.0 

2.6 

ENGLISH  AS  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

533 

3.5 

1,027 

6.6 

25 

0.2 

2.4 

FRENCH,  1ST  YEAR 

8, 320 

54.4 

9,504 

79.4 

335 

2.6 

3.5 

FRENCH,  2D  YEAR 

6,019 

52.4 

9,522 

79.5 

33(1 

2.6 

3.5 

french,  3D  YEAR 

5, 765 

37.7 

7,763 

64.8 

166 

1.4 

2.1 

FRENCH,  4TH/5TH/6TH  YEAR/COlLEGE  lEVEl 

4,065 

26.6 

5,914 

49.4 

77 

0.6 

1.3 

GERMAN,  1ST  YEAR 

4,497 

29.4 

6,166 

51.5 

165 

1.4 

2.7 

GERMAN,  2D  YEAR 

4,290 

28.0 

6,127 

51.2 

129 

1.1 

2.1 

GERMAN,  3D  YEAR 

3,216 

21.0 

5,029 

42.0 

53 

0.4 

1.1 

GERMAN,  4TH/5TH/6Tri  YEAR/COllEGE  LEVEl 

1,666 

12.2 

2,992 

25.0 

2-0 

0.2 

0.7 

HEBREW,  MODERN  AN‘D  CLASSICA. 

112 

0.7 

295 

2.5 

6 

C.O 

1.9 

ITALIAN,  1ST  YEAR 

423 

2.6 

870 

7.3 

17 

0.1 

2.0 

ITALIAN,  2D/3D/4TH/5TH  YEAR 

336 

2.2 

706 

5.9 

16 

0.1 

2.3 

JAPANESE,  1ST  YEAR 

47 

0.3 

95 

0.8 

3 

0.0 

3.6 

JAPAN'ESE.  2D/3D/4TH/5TH  YEAR 

43 

0.3 

92 

0.8 

3 

0.0 

3.2 

PORTUGUESE,  1ST/2D/3D/4TH  YEAR 

29 

0.2 

56 

0.5 

2 

0.0 

3.9 

RUSSIAN,  IS""  YEAR 

461 

3.1 

916 

7.7 

7 

0.1 

0.6 

RUSSIAN,  2D  YEAR 

439 

2.9 

612 

6.6 

5 

0.0 

0.7 

RUSSIAN.  3D/4TH/5TH  YEAR/COlLEGE  LEVEl 

266 

1.9 

556 

4. 6 

5 

0.0 

0.6 

SPANISH  FOR  NATIVE  SPEAKING 

61 

0.5 

160 

1.5 

7 

0.1 

3.7 

SPANISH,  1ST  YEAR 

9,624 

62.9 

10,026 

63.7 

670 

5.6 

6.7 

SPANISH,  2D  YEAR 

9,044 

59.1 

9,906 

82.7 

534 

4.5 

5.4 

SPANISH,  3D  YEAR 

6,153 

40.2 

8,170 

68.2 

202 

1.7 

2.5 

SPANISH,  4TH/5TH/6TH  YEAR/COLLEGE  LEVEL 

4,164 

27.2 

6,174 

51.6 

71 

0.6 

1.2 

SWAHILI,  1ST/2D/3D  YEAR 

36 

0.2 

78 

0.7 

1 

0.0 

1.6 

general  foreign  language 

258 

1.7 

282 

2.4 

34 

0.3 

12.2 

SPECIFIC  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES,  OTHER 

37 

0.2 

74 

0.6 

2 

0.0 

2.6 

34 


table  1.-PU&.IC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OFFERING  SPECFIC  COURSES,  ENROLLMENTS  IN  Tf€  SCHOOlS 
AND  COURSES,  AND  THEIR  PERCEN'  [f  U.S.  TOTALS,  BY  COURSE  TITLE:  UNITED  STATES  1972-73 


(U.S.  TOTAu  SECONDARY  SChOOlS  =  15,306;  U.S.  TOTAL  SECtWDARY  ENROLLMENT  =  11,974,683) 
health  and  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  1973 


NUMBER  CF 

AS  *  CF 

TDTA. 

AS  »  0- 

total 

AS  *  IF 

schools 

All 

enrollment 

TOTAl 

enrq.lment 

total 

OFFERING 

SECONDARY 

IN  SCmOOlS 

SECONDARY 

IN  This 

SECONDARY 

THIS 

schools 

OFFERING 

enro-lment 

COURSE 

ENRO^lMEN' 

COURSE 

THIS  COURSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

health  and  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  TOTAl 

11,265 

73.6 

11,766 

98.3 

8, 679 

72.5 

)€ALTH,  GRADES  9  TO  12 

4,269 

27.9 

4,060 

33.9 

1,030 

6.6 

HEALTH,  personal  AND  FAMILY  LIVINB/SEX  ED 

649 

4.2 

694 

5.8 

109 

0.9 

FIRST  AID 

572 

3.7 

506 

4.2 

111 

0.9 

alcohol,  drugs,  AND  TOBACCO 

594 

3.9 

471 

3.9 

140 

1.2 

ENVIRONMENTAL  )€AlTH 

106 

0.7 

128 

1.1 

20 

0.2 

heAlTh  and  physical  education,  grade  9 

9. 637 

63.0 

6,619 

55.3 

1.734 

14.5 

)€ft-TM  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  GRADE  10 

10,656 

69.6 

8,981 

75.0 

2,423 

20.2 

health  and  Physical  education,  grade  ii 

6, 266 

54.0 

7. 278 

60.6 

1,506 

12.6 

►CALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  GRADE  12 

7,918 

51.7 

6,790 

56.7 

1,155 

9.6 

HEfLTH  AND  SAFHY 

901 

5.9 

846 

7.1 

179 

1.5 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  ADAPTED 

59 

0.4 

96 

0.8 

2 

0.0 

BODY  DYNAMICS/CONDITION'ING/POSTURE/APPARATUS 

220 

1.4 

387 

3.2 

17 

0.1 

DANCE,  RHYTHMS,  AND  DRAMATIC  EVENTS 

179 

1.2 

244 

2.0 

30 

0.5 

modern  dance/gymnastics 

552 

3.6 

%2 

8.0 

54 

0.4 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  DUAl  SP0RTS/A(JuATIC5/Sk.‘:M.MlNB 

250 

1.6 

390 

3.3 

57 

0.5 

TEAM  SPORTS 

465 

3.0 

333 

2.8 

54 

0.4 

RECREATION/uIFETIME  SPORts/HOBBIES 

336 

2.2 

342 

2.9 

44 

0.4 

leadership/schoOl  Support 

168 

1.1 

299 

2.5 

11 

0.1 

AS  %  OF 
TOTAL 

EnRO;.LMEnT 
IN  SChOXS 
CFFESING 
This  COuRS 

73.6 

25.4 

15.7 
21.9 

29.6 

15.7 
26.2 
27.0 

20.7 
17.0 
21.2 

2.4 

4.4 

12.4 

5.6 

14.7 
16.2 
13.0 

3.6 
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TABLE  1. -PUBLIC  SECONDflRV  SCHOOLS  O^FERIMS  SPECIFIC  COURSES,  ENROLLMENTS  IN  Tf€  SCHOOLS 
fiW)  COURSES,  AND  THEIR  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTALS,  BY  COURSE  TITlE:  UNITED  STATES  1972-73 

(U.S.  total  secondary  SCHOOLS  =  15,306;  U.S.  TOTft.  SECONDARY  ENROLLMENT  =  11,974,683) 


HOME  ECONOMICS  1973 


NUMBER  OF 

AS  %  OF 

TOTfL 

AS  %  OF 

TOTAL 

AS  %  OF 

AS  %  O*' 

SCHOOLS 

ALL 

ENRC-LMENT 

TOTAL 

enrollment 

TOTA. 

total 

OFFERING 

SECONDARY 

IN  schools 

SECONDARY 

IN  THIS 

secondary 

ENROlLMEN’- 

THIS 

COURSE 

SCHOOLS 

OFFERING 

THIS  COURSE 

enrollment 

COURSE 

(THO-USANDS) 

enrollment 

IN  SCHOOLS 

offering 
this  CO-uRSE 

WM  ECONOMICS  TOTAL 

12,262 

60.2 

10.632 

90.5 

2,439 

20.4 

22.5 

HOME  ECONOMICS,  N.E.C. 

685 

5.6 

1,095 

9.1 

49 

0.4 

4.5 

HOME  ECONOMICS,  1ST  YEAR 

9,290 

60.7 

6,336 

52.9 

435 

3.6 

6.6 

HOME  ECONOMICS,  2D  YEAR 

7,417 

48.5 

4,897 

40.9 

222 

1.9 

4.5 

HOME  ECONOMICS  3D/4TH  YEAR 

5,529 

36. 1 

3, 460 

28.9 

148 

1.2 

4.3 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

3, 704 

24.2 

4,311 

36.0 

167 

1.4 

3.9 

Clothing  and  textiles,  ist  year 

5,053 

33.0 

5,929 

49.5 

256 

£.0 

4.0 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTIlES,  2ND  YEAR 

3,3*04 

21.6 

4,266 

35.6 

102 

0.9 

2.4 

Clothing  and  textiles,  3d/4Th  year 

2.116 

13.6 

2,674 

22.3 

71 

0.6 

2.6 

CONSUMER  ED'XATIOn 

1,502 

9.6 

1,360 

11.5 

52 

0.4 

3.7 

family  relations 

5,751 

37.6 

5,562 

46.6 

277 

£.3 

5.0 

NUTRITION 

1,005 

6.6 

1,202 

10.0 

50 

0.4 

4.1 

FOODS,  1ST/2ND  YEAR 

5, 259 

34.4 

6,040 

50.4 

379 

3.2 

6.3 

FOODS,  3D/4TH  YEAR 

1,535 

10.2 

1,807 

15.1 

59 

0.5 

3.3 

HOME  MANAGEMENT 

1,636 

10.7 

1,903 

15.9 

53 

0.4 

2.6 

HOUSING  AND  HOME  FURNISHINGS 

3, 052 

19.9 

3,412 

26.5 

95 

0.6 

2.6 

)€ALTH  and  HOME  ttJRSINS 

917 

6.0 

1.177 

9.6 

46 

0.4 

3.9 
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TOBlE  1. -public  secondary  SChOCLS  offering  specific  courses,  ENROllHEn'S  in  the  schools 
AND  courses,  and  Their  percent  of  U.S.  totals,  by  course  TITLE:  UNITED  STATES  1978-73 

(U.S.  total  secondary  SChOCLS  =  15,306;  U.S.  TOTAl  SECONDARY  ENROlUIENT  =  11,974,683) 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  1973 


NUMBER  OF 

AS  i  OF 

total 

AS  %  OF 

TOTA. 

AS  %  0^ 

AS  >  0^ 

SCHOOLS 

ALL 

enrollment 

TOTAl 

enrollment 

total 

TOTAl 

OFFERING 

SECONDARY 

IN  schools 

SECONDARY 

IN  This 

SECONDARY 

ENROllmEn' 

THIS 

COURSE 

SChOOlS 

offering 

THIS  COURSE 

ENRCLLNEnT 

COURSE 
< THOUSANDS) 

ENR-DlLMEnt 

IN  SCHOllS 

cffering 

THIS  COutRSE 

industrial  ARTS  TOTAl 

11.550 

75.5 

10,726 

69.6 

2,903 

24,2 

27.1 

GENERAL  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  1ST  YEAR 

5, 392 

35.2 

3,671 

30.7 

29h 

2.5 

6.0 

general  industrial  arts,  2D  YEAR 

3. 099 

20.2 

1,776 

14.8 

92 

0.6 

5.2 

GE«RAl  INDUS^RIfL  ARTS,  3D/4Th  YEAR 

2, 122 

13.9 

1,232 

10.3 

56 

0.5 

4.7 

HOKE  HECHANICS  , 

470 

3. 1 

512 

4.3 

16 

0.2 

3.6 

industrial  AR'S  for  GIRlS 

204 

1.3 

134 

1.1 

5 

0.0 

3.6 

building  and  construction 

B98 

5.9 

660 

7.4 

26 

0.2 

3.0 

CARPENTRY/yOODwORKING 

7, 055 

46.1 

7,516 

62.6 

56: 

4.7 

7.5 

CRAFTS,  GRADE  9-12  3 

963 

6.3 

878 

7.3 

69 

0.6 

7.6 

JENElRY/ART  «Tft.S' 

528 

3.4 

615 

5.1 

29 

0.2 

4.7 

LEAThER/TEXTIlES/UPHOlSTERY 

323 

2.1 

231 

1.9 

12 

0.1 

5.4 

PLASTICS 

632 

4.1 

649 

5.4 

25 

0.2 

3.9 

DRAFTING/DRANING,  GRADE  S-IE'* 

5, 236 

34.2 

5,524 

46.1 

276 

2.3 

5.0 

drafting/draning,  other  specialized  drawing 

1,701 

11. 1 

2,251 

16.6 

52 

0.4 

2.3 

DRAnING,  HECHANICAl,  grade  5-12  5 

4,570 

29.9 

4,684 

39.1 

243 

2.0 

5.2 

ELECTRICITY/ElECTROnICS  ^ 

3,865 

25.3 

4,860 

40.6 

190 

1.6 

3.9 

graphic  arts  grade  9-12 

1,723 

11.3 

2, 521 

2i.l 

99 

0.6 

3.9 

PHOTOGRAPHY  '' 

8 

ONS  505 

5.5 

1,043 

6.7 

42 

0.4 

4.0 

PRINTING/PHOTOlITHOGRAPHY/SRAPHIC  coh^umcati 

3.3 

765 

6.6 

24 

0.2 

3.1 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  I4A’hEMATICS/SCI£nCE  ’ 

500 

3.3 

655 

5.5 

22 

0.2 

3.3 

industrial  KATERIAlS/TECHnOlOGY/PROCESSES 

833 

5.4 

1,057 

6.6 

46 

0.4 

4.3 

XETAlNORKING,  grade  9-12,  AND  FOUNDRY 

5, 180 

33.8 

5,837 

48.7 

303 

2.5 

5.2 

WELDING 

1,360 

9.0 

1.048 

6.7 

51 

0.4 

4.9 

AUTONOTIVE  fCCHANiCS 

2,606 

18.3 

3,045 

25.4 

197 

1.6 

6.5 

POHER/AUTOMC^IVE  ICChANICS 

2, 6% 

17.6 

3,067 

25.6 

166 

1.4 

5.4 

1) 

'  InHu^tr  lal  Arts 

for  Cl: 

r 1 5 '  1 9  i nc  luded  1 

n  'Getter 

a1  Ifidustrla) 

Arts' 

1 1 sr loR 

s  In 

1982 

Table . 

2) 

’Crafts,  Cr;i-ie  9 

-12*  U 

listed  as  a  line 

Item  'Cr 

•ifts'  under  '0 

2 .  Art 

'  In  til 

e  1987  Tab 

1  e . 

3) 

'  Jewp 1 r  V /Ar 1  Mn  t 

Alg'  ts 

listed  as  a  line 

Item  ’ Je 

we  1  r V  and  Meta 

1 wo l N  ‘ 

under 

'02. 

Art  ■ 

In  t be  1982  Table. 

*) 

'  Pr  Af  1 1  na  /I'r  AW  in 

9  CraHe 

9-12*  Is  I  nc  I  'j'i  ed 

In  *Ues 

1  RO,  Cornmerc  m 

I  / 1  iid'j 

istrlAl’ 

und 

er  '02 

Art'  In  tbe  1982  T.nble. 

3) 

‘DfAwlnR.  MtThAii 

ten  1 .  C 

rade  °-l2'  Is  IncI 

u.led  In 

'  I*p  i>  1  ,  C eifonn 

rrl.i!  / 

I  nd'jst  r 

lAl  ' 

under 

'02.  Art'  In  the  1982  Table. 

6) 

’(IrApliirs  Arts, 

^ra<^^*  9 

'17'  Is  1  Isted  as 

part  nf 

line  1  tern  '  Phc' 

tnyr Ap 

diy  /  Fi  ImmAk  1 

fc'  un 

der  '02.  Art'  in  the  1982  Table. 

7) 

*  Photo^r  Aphy '  i i 

listed 

ss  part  of  line  i 

tern  "rito 

Co«rapliy/F  1  Inim 

ak  Iiik’ 

ui>«ter 

'02, 

Art  ' 

In  tbe  1982  Table. 

81 

'Print InR/Photo 1 

Ithoarai 

phv/Cr  Aph  1  c  CcHTfnijn 

lea  t  l(>ns 

’  la  11  Bted  as 

part 

of  line 

Item  ' Pho togf aphy / FI Irmaklnj '  under  '02.  Art' 

In  the  1982  table 

Q  t 

’InH-t^trlAl  Arts 

Mat  he*. 

sties  'Sc lence '  !e 

1 1  a  t  ed  A 

a  part  of  line 

1  tern 

' App 1 1 e 

H  M.i 

themat 

lea’  under  'll.  Mathemat lea ’  In  tbe 

1982  Table! 
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TABlE  1. -public  secondary  SChOD^S  CFFERING  specific  courses,  ENROuLHENTS  in  T^€  SCmOU'_S 
AND  COURSES,  AND  THEIR  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTALS,  BY  COuRSE  TITLE;  UNITED  STATES  1972-73 

(U.S.  total  secondary  schools  =  15,306;  U.S.  TOTAL  SECONDARY  ENROLLMENT  =  11,974,653» 


MATHEMATICS  1975* 


NUMBER  OF 

AS  OF 

total 

AS  t  0-' 

total 

AS  *  0- 

AS  %  0= 

SCHOOLS 

All 

ENROLLMENT 

total 

enrollment 

TOTAl 

total 

OFFERING 

SECONDARY 

IN  schools 

SECaNDA.RY 

IN  This 

secondary 

ENRDl-MEnt 

THIS 

COURSE 

SCHOOLS 

OFFERING 

THIS  COURSE 

enrollment 

CO'JRSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

enrollment 

IN  SCHOOLS 
OFFERIn-I' 
“HIS  COURSE 

MATHEMATICS  TOTAl 

15.420 

67.7 

11,951 

99.8 

6,619 

55.3 

55.4 

SEfCRAL  math,  N.E.C. 

600 

3.9 

670 

5.6 

14 

0.1 

2.1 

GENERA.  MATh,  GRADE  9-12,  ElEM/ADV 

12,322 

60.5 

10,267 

65.7 

1,644 

13.7 

16.0 

PRE-A.GEBRA 

258 

1.7 

366 

3.1 

28 

0.2 

7.7 

ALGEBRA,  ELEMENTARY 

11,621 

75.9 

9,774 

61.6 

1,341 

11.2 

13.7 

A.BEBRA,  INTERMEDIATE 

11,170 

73.0 

9,474 

79.1 

993 

6.3 

10.5 

ALGEBRA,  ADV. /TRIGONOMETRY 

8,63! 

56.4 

7,956 

66.5 

569 

4.6 

7.2 

APPuIED  MATHEMATICS,  BUSINESS/SHOD 

1,575 

10.3 

1,764 

14.9 

112 

0.9 

6.3 

CONSUMER  MATHEMATICS 

649 

4.2 

654 

5.5 

37 

0.3 

5.7 

COMPUTER  MATHEMATICS 

1,772 

11.6 

2,662 

24.1 

60 

0.5 

2.1 

GEOMETRY,  PLANE/SO'JD 

13,162 

66. 1 

10,919 

91.2 

1,392 

11.6 

12.7 

HATH  ANALYSIS/ElEMENTARY  FUNCTIONS 

3,531 

23.1 

4,025 

33.6 

127 

1.1 

3.2 

PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS 

1,042 

6.6 

1,445 

'  12.1 

24 

0.2 

1.7 

TRIGONOMETRY 

4, 936 

32.2 

4,851 

40.5 

170 

1.4 

3.5 

college  level  mathematics 

1,983 

13.0 

2,162 

16.1 

53 

0.4 

2.4 

CA^CLLUS  1ST/2D  YEAR /ADV. /GEOMETRY 

2,669 

17.4 

3,524 

29.4 

54 

0.5 

1.5 
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TABlE  1. -public  secondary  schools  OFFERINB  specific  courses,  ENROlLI^NTS  in  the  SCHOOuS 
AND  COURSES,  AND  THEIR  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTALS,  BY  COURSE  TITlE:  UNITED  STATES  197E-73 

(U.S.  TDTA.  SECONDARY  SCHOOlS  =  15,30B;  U.S.  TOTAL  SECONDARY  ENROlLNENT  =  11,974,&83) 


MUSIC  1973 


fiJl^ER  0“ 

AS  *  OF 

TOTft. 

AS  *  [F 

TO^A. 

AS  X  OF 

AS  >  CF 

schools 

(k.1 

enrollment 

TOTA. 

ENRO.LMEN'T 

total 

TC^A. 

OFFERING 

SECONDARY 

in  SChOOcS 

secondary 

IN  THIS 

secondary 

ENRC_l’'En' 

this 

COURSE 

schools 

ottering 

THIS  COURSE 

ENRC.LMEN’ 

COURSE 

(Thousands) 

ENRO_.men" 

IN  SCHOOLS 

O^^FEfilNj 
THIS  Ca'RSE 

MUSIC  TOTAL 

13, 437 

67.9 

11,485 

95.9 

3.004 

25.1 

26.2 

general  music 

2,173 

14.2 

2,169 

16.1 

206 

1.7 

9.5 

MUSIC  APPRECIATION 

3,211 

21.0 

3.646 

32.1 

119 

1.0 

3.1 

THEORY  t  f^RMONY/CO«^POSITION 

3,455 

22.6 

<»,693 

39.2 

60 

0.5 

1.3 

CHOIR,  CHORUS,  Glee  Club 

12,106 

79.1 

10.916 

91.2 

1,240 

10.4 

11.4 

instrumental  music 

2,657 

17.4 

3,390 

26.3 

150 

1.2 

4.4 

BAND  (MARCHING,  CONCERT, STAGE) 

12, 596 

82.3 

11,009 

91.9 

1.065 

6.9 

9.7 

ORCHESTRA 

2,  %9 

19.4 

4,749 

39.7 

102 

0.9 

2.2 

small  instr'jmental  ensem6.es 

2,179 

14.2 

2,534 

21.2 

63 

0.5 

2.5 
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TflBwE  1. -public  SECONDPRY  SCHOOLS  OFFERING  SPECIFIC  COURSES,  E»JROLlH£MS  IN  THE  SChOCLS 
AND  COURSES,  AND  THEIR  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTALS,  BY  COURSE  TITLE:  UN‘ITED  STATES  197S-73 

(U.S.  total  secondary  SChOO-.S  =  15,306;  U.S.  TOTAL  SECONDARY  ENROllHENT  =  11,974,683) 


1 

natural  sciences  1973 


NUMBER  0- 

AS  It  OP 

TOTAL 

AS  *  OF 

TOTA. 

AS  <  0" 

AS  %  op 

SCHOOLS 

ALL 

ENRO.LMENT 

TOTAL 

enrollment 

total 

total 

OFFERING 

SECONDARY 

IN  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY 

IN  THIS 

secondary 

EnRCLwMEnT 

THIS 

SCHOOLS 

OFFERING 

enrollment 

COURSE 

ENRullMEn" 

IN  SChCOlS 

COURSE 

THIS  COURSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

Oi'HLKlVj 

This  course 

NATuRAu  SCIENCE  TOTAL 

13,666 

89.3 

11,952 

99.6 

6.119 

51.1 

51.2 

BENERAl  SCIENCE,  GRADES  9  TO  12 

5,298 

34.6 

3,844 

32. 1 

637 

5.3 

16.6 

BICLOGICAl  SCIENCES,  N.E.C. 

650 

4.2 

806 

6.7 

47 

0.4 

5.8 

ANATOMY/AKTHROOQlOSY/SENETICS 

250 

1.6 

338 

2.6 

17 

0.1 

5.0 

FCOlOGY/ENTOMOlOGY/COnSERVATIOn 

1,267 

8.3 

1,530 

12.6 

80 

0.7 

5.2 

PHYSIOlOSY/BIODHYSICS 

2,241 

14.6 

2,641 

22.1 

112 

0.9 

4.2 

fECHMCA.  APPlICATIONS/APPLIED  BIOlOGY 

857 

5.6 

1,063 

6.9 

71 

0.6 

6.7 

environmental  SCIECE  2 

1,035 

6.8 

1,162 

9.7 

60 

0.7 

6.9 

ZOOLOGY 

602 

5.2 

771 

6.4 

58 

0.5 

7.5 

BOTANY 

772 

5.0 

746 

6. 2. 

45 

0.4 

6.1 

BIOlOGY  I,  COLLEGE  LEvEl/MICRD&IOlOGY 

12, 232 

79.9 

9, 658 

82.3 

2. 075 

17.3 

21.0 

LIFE  SCIENCE 

2, 102 

13.7 

1,732 

14.5 

227 

1.9 

13.1 

physical  SCIENCE,  1ST/2ND  YEAR 

7,355 

48.1 

6,247 

52.2 

714 

6.0 

11.4 

CHEMISTRY  I/II/AP?_IED/STUDY 

13,485 

68.1 

11,528 

96.5 

1,031 

8.6 

8.9 

CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS.  CCLLEBE  LEVEl 

406 

2.7 

670 

5.6 

14 

0.1 

2.1 

PHYSICS,  1ST/2ND  YEAR 

11,321 

74.0 

10,189 

85.1 

351 

2.9 

3.4 

ElEctricity/elEctronics/applied  physics 

414 

2.7 

462 

3.9 

18 

0.2 

3.9 

EARTH-SPACE  SCIENCES/METEOROlOGY/ASTROnOmY 

358 

2.3 

472 

3.9 

20 

0.2 

4.2 

aeronautics 

471 

3.1 

631 

5.3 

16 

0.1 

2.5 

earth  sciences 

4, 755 

31.1 

4,173 

34.6 

427 

3.6 

10.2 

SPACE  SCIENCE 

398 

2.6 

473 

3.9 

25 

0.2 

5.4 

GEOlOGY 

550 

3.6 

676 

5.6 

26 

0.2 

3.9 

OCEANOGRAPhY 

455 

3.0 

6% 

5.8 

30 

0.3 

4.3 

1)  Sprcljl  e  profiHms  In  ll.l^  ye,r  havn  b.  . 

II  <lr  ..[.p.  ,i  1 1  ..m 

Inclu.la  I'li.b,  1,M,  fiia,  H.l  1',  pIwj-k^,  ill!' 

- '  L  )  ,  ll'  ■  phva  ( .. 

Ihur.-  art-  nn 
•»)  s.  I‘U 

cqiilvnlcn;  pr»i«:rv 
physlOb  onj  KS-.I 

l„  I‘IH.’.  Tl,i 

JSC  proijraui* 

2)  'Envlroi.maiiCdl  bclci.ce'  lb  imil.iled  In  '  llonscrvaL  in,, ' 

uti>l  'tnvironmi 

■1,1.J|  l.l.,b,llo„' 

1  1  i t  J un.ler 

'15.  Snclal  Sdler, 

ib'e'  In  ti,t  19SJ 

T'ib  1  e . 
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table  1. -public  SECO^DflRY  SChOOlS  OFFERING  SPECIFIC  COURSES,  EnRQ-^MEnTS  In  THE  SCnOO.S 
AND  COURSES,  AND  Tr€IR  PERCENT  0«^  U.S.  TOTALS,  BY  COURSE  TITLE;  UNITED  STATES  1972-73 


(U.S.  total  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  =  15,306;  c.S.  Wk.  SECONDARY  ENRO^^MEN"  =  11,974,663) 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES  1973 


NUf^BER  OF 

AS  Jt  OF 

tota^ 

AS  X  OF 

TOTA. 

AS  X  c- 

AS  X  0^ 

SCHOOLS 

ALL 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTA^ 

ENRU_lMENT 

tdtal 

to^'al 

OF.'^RINS 

SECONDARY 

IN  SCHOO-S 

SECONDARr 

IN  This 

secondary 

ENRO-li^ENT 

This 

schools 

OFFERING 

ENROLLMENT 

COURSE 

ENRO^L^EN" 

IN  SChOOlS 

COURSE 

THIS  COURSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

o-fer;n'5 

THIS  COURSE 

SXIAl  science  total 

14.55! 

95.1 

11,971 

100 

11,710 

97.8 

97.6 

ANTHROPOlOGY/ARCHECLOGY 

1,307 

6.5 

1,664 

15.6 

69 

0.7 

4.6 

ACCULTURATION/rtOfLD  CULTURES 

1,127 

7.4 

1,313 

11.0 

200 

1.7 

15.3 

AREA’  STUDIES,  N.E.C. /OTHER  SAECIFIED 

189 

1.2 

242 

2.0 

29 

0.2 

12.1 

AREA  STUDIES  AND  HISTORY,  AFRICAN 

440 

2.9 

644 

5.4 

35 

0.3 

5.4 

AREA  STUDIES,  ASIAN/ORIEnTAl 

C/1 

r_n 

3.0 

655 

5.5 

55 

0.3 

5.3 

AREA  STUDIES,  EUROPEAN 

494 

3.2 

696 

5.8 

75 

0.6 

10.7 

AREA  STUDIES,  ASIAN  ANT  (V^RICAn/MID  EAST 

515 

3.4 

623 

5.2 

74 

0.6 

11.8 

AREA  STUDIES  AND  HISTORY,  RUSSIAN 

545 

3.6 

744 

6.2 

30 

0.5 

4.1 

AREA  STUDIES,  Ai€RICAn 

948 

6.2 

1,072 

9.0 

232 

1.9 

21.7 

AREA  STUDIES  AND  HISTORY.  LATIN  AMERICAN 

493 

3.2 

706 

5.9 

29 

0.2 

4. 1 

conservation 

290 

1.9 

227 

1.9 

21 

0.2 

9.2 

ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION 

485 

3.2 

600 

5.0 

37 

0.3 

6.1 

CONSUMER  education 

811 

5.3 

678 

5.7 

57 

0.5 

6.3 

economics 

5,8:5 

38.0 

5,807 

48.5 

417 

3.5 

7.2 

CONSurtER  ECONOMICS 

1,412 

9.2 

1,237 

10.3 

66 

0.7 

7.1 

ECONOMIC  PROElEMS/HISTORY 

212 

1.4 

264 

2.2 

23 

0.2 

6.6 

GEOGRAOhY,  human  and  cultural 

454 

3.0 

520 

4.3 

43 

0.4 

9.3 

geography,  PCLITICAl/ECOnOMIC 

824 

5.4 

697 

5.8 

50 

0.4 

7.2 

GEOGRAOh-Y,  physical 

616 

4.0 

521 

4.4 

50 

0.4 

9.6 

GEOGRAPhV.  regional 

524 

3.4 

516 

4.3 

40 

0.3 

7.7 

GEOGRAPHY,  WOR-D 

5,262 

34.4 

4,409 

36.6 

446 

3.7 

10.2 

HISTORY,  N.E.C. /COLLEGE  LEVEl 

759 

5.0 

1, 100 

9.2 

40 

0.3 

3.7 

H’ STORY,  AMERICAN  ANT  WORJ)  BACKSROjNDS 

3,516 

23.0 

2,616 

21.8 

657 

5.5 

25.1 

HISTORY,  LOCA.  AND  REGIONAl  ’ 

277 

1.6 

265 

2.2 

22 

0.2 

8.2 

HISTORY,  MODERN  EUROPEAN 

1,243 

6.1 

1,624 

13.6 

1?2 

1.0 

7.5 

HISTORY,  STATE.  GRADE  9-12 

2,188 

14.3 

1,569 

13.1 

219 

i.e 

14.0 

HISTORY,  L^JlTED  STATES,  GRADE  9-12 

11,446 

74.8 

9,210 

76.9 

2.672 

22. 3 

29.0 

AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES/BlACH  HIS’ORY 

1,556 

10.2 

2. 358 

19.7 

100 

0.6 

4.2 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  PROBlEMS/HISTORY 

445 

2.9 

389 

3.2 

40 

0.3 

10.2 

WESTERN  CIVILI2ATIDN/HIST0RY 

11,450 

74.8 

9.070 

75.7 

1,582 

13.2 

17.4 

NON-WESTERN  CIVILIZATION/HISTORY 

560 

3.7 

695 

5.6 

66 

0.7 

12.3 

oriental  HISTORY 

427 

2.8 

549 

4.6 

20 

0.2 

3.6 

ANCIENT/MEDIEVAl  HISTORY 

978 

6.4 

1.164 

9.7 

93 

0.8 

6.0 

HUMANITIES  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

708 

4.6 

1.039 

8.7 

44 

0.4 

4.2 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 

8,093 

52.9 

6,545 

54.7 

1,024 

8.6 

15.6 

U.S.  CONSTITUTION 

561  * 

3.6 

479 

4.0 

59 

0.5 

12.3 

problems  of  DEMOCRACY 

3.344 

21.6 

2,718 

22.7 

301 

2.5 

11.1 

STATE  SOVERNtCNT 

261 

1.7 

224 

1.9 

35 

0.3 

15.7 

CO»»<dMTY  CIVICS 

2,769 

16.1 

1,924 

16.1 

292 

2.4 

15.2 

A  ^ 


table  1. -public  secondary  schools  ofperine  specific  courses,  enrollments  in  the  schools 

AND  COURSES,  AND  THEIR  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTALS,  BY  COURSE  TITlE:  UNITED  STA’ES  1972-73 

— CONTINUED 

(U.S.  TOTfL  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  =  15,306;  U.S.  TOTA_  SECONDARY  ENROLLMENT  =  11,974,663) 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES  1973 


NUMBER  OF 

AS  %  OF 

TOTAL 

AS  %  OF 

TOTA. 

AS  %  OF 

AS  %  0^' 

schools 

All 

enrollment 

TOTA. 

ENRDLLt€NT 

total 

total 

OFFERING 

SECONDARY 

IN  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY 

IN  This 

SECONDARY 

ENRC-LMEn^ 

THIS 

SCHOOLS 

OFFERING 

ENR>jLLMENT 

COURSE 

enrollment 

IN  SCHOOLS 

COURSE 

THIS  COURSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

offering 

This  COURSE 

BASIC  AMERICAN  LAW 

655 

4.3 

880 

7.3 

51 

0.4 

5.6 

COMPARATIVE  SYSTEMS 

717 

4.7 

855 

7.1 

60 

0.5 

7.0 

CURRENT  EVENTS 

3,383 

22. 1 

3,242 

27.1 

263 

2.2 

8.1 

INTERNATIONfL  RELATIONS 

1,348 

8.8 

1,566 

13.1 

73 

0.6 

4.7 

polItica^  theory/dolItical  science 

842 

5.5 

1,098 

9.2 

53 

0.4 

4.6 

HUMAN  relations 

379 

2.5 

493 

4.1 

31 

0.3 

6.3 

psychology 

6.782 

44. 3 

6, 536 

54.6 

597 

5.0 

9.1 

sociolosy/social  organization 

7,453 

48.7 

7,277 

60.8 

582 

4.9 

8.0 

sociology,  urban 

2-27 

1.5 

393 

3.3 

19 

0.2 

4.8 

social  PROBlEMS/CRIMINO.OGY 

1,202 

7.9 

1,304 

10.9 

136 

1.1 

10.4 

RACIAL  AND  MINORITY  PROBlEMS 

563 

3.7 

805 

6.7 

36 

0.3 

4.5 

religion,  comparative  and  bible  history 

600 

3.9 

800 

6.7 

34 

0.3 

4.3 

social  studies,  grade  9-12  ^ 

1.043 

6.8 

906 

7.6 

155 

1.3 

17.1 

INTERGROJP  (COMMUNITY)  RE_ATIONS 

734 

4.8 

9% 

8.3 

54 

0.5 

5.4 

CAREER  EDUCATION/OCCUPA^IONAl  GUIDANCE 

563 

3.7 

449 

3.7 

52 

0.4 

11.6 

1)  'History,  Local  and  Regional'  is  included  in  'History,  State'  in  the  1982  Table. 

2)  Social  Studies,  Grade  9-12'  is  Included  in  diverse  courses  in  the  1982  Table. 
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TAB>£  1. -public  secondary  SChOO'.S  OfFERiNG  SPECIFIC  COURSES,  £NROLi-"£N’S  Iv  TmE  SChCC-S 
PW)  COURSES,  AND  THEIR  PERCENT  OP  U.S.  TOTALS,  BY  COURSE  TITLE:  UNITED  STATES  1972-73 

(U.S.  total  secondary  SCHCKlS  =  15,306;  U.S.  TOTAu  SECONDARY  EnROllMEN'^  =  11,97A,663) 


TRADES  AND  INDUSTRY  1973 


NUMBER  OF 

AS  OF 

total 

AS  *  OF 

total 

AS  %  0- 

AS  X  C- 

SCHOOLS 

All 

ENROlLMEN"^ 

TOTA. 

ENROlLMEN" 

TOTfr. 

TGTA. 

OFFERING 

secondary 

IN  SChOO-S 

secondary 

IN  THIS 

secondary 

ENRC-L-'i 

THIS 

COURSE 

schools 

OFFERING 

This  course 

enrollment 

COURSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

EnRCIi.i.I'En''^ 

IN  schc; 
C-FERIN’ 
THIS  COl 

TRADES  AND  INDUSTRY  TOTA. 

3,675 

24.0 

4,025 

33.6 

447 

3.7 

11.  I 

TRADES  AND  INDUSTRY,  N.E.C./O^HER  SPECI-IED 

235 

1.5 

244 

2.0 

12 

0.1 

5.0 

GRAPHIC  ARTS 

469 

3.1 

753 

6.3 

16 

0.1 

2.1 

PRINTINS/lITHOGRAPHY 

296 

1.9 

425 

3.5 

11 

0. 1 

2.6 

TEXTIlE/lEPThER  PRODUCTION/FRABRICA^ION 

196 

1.3 

247 

2.1 

6 

0.1 

3.2 

electricity,  1ST  YEAR 

9u6 

5.9 

1,065 

8.9 

25 

0.2 

2.4 

Electricity  2d/3D/ath  yr/sia.l  enoine  repair 

466 

3.0 

570 

4.6 

10 

0,1 

1.6 

electronics,  1ST  year 

829 

5.4 

1,103 

9.2 

20 

0.2 

1.6 

ELECTRONICS,  2D/3D/4Th  YEAR 

735 

4.6 

1.035 

6.6 

16 

0.1 

1.7 

BODY  AND  FENDER  l€C-iAMCS,  1ST/2D  YEAR 

679 

4.4 

786 

6.6 

14 

0.1 

1.6 

AUT(M)TIUE  NECHANICS,  1ST/2D  YEAR/DIESE. 

1,912 

12.5 

2.130 

17.6 

74 

0.6 

3.5 

AVIATION  AND  AIRCRAFT  NEOiANICS  (AIR^RAf'E) 

145 

0.9 

185 

1.5 

9 

0.1 

4.6 

NASONRY 

379 

2.5 

429 

3.6 

1 1 

A  « 

0.1 

2.6 

construction-maintenance  TRADES 

437 

2.9 

495 

4.1 

12 

0.1 

2.3 

carpentry.  1ST/2D  YEAR 

986 

6.4 

987 

6.2 

26 

0.2 

2.6 

WOODWORKING,  1ST  YEAR 

609 

4.0 

666 

5.7 

33 

0.3 

4.6 

WOODWORKING,  2D/3D/4T^  YEAR  AND  CABlNrn»A.>\IN-j 

592 

3.9 

655 

5.5 

16 

0.2 

2.6 

DRAFTING/MEChAnICA..  drawing,  1ST/2D  YEAR 

325 

2.1 

493 

4.1 

15 

0.1 

3.1 

MACHINE  SHOP 

1,074 

7.0 

1,437 

12.0 

37 

0.3 

2.6 

&1EET  MHfL,  1ST/2D  YEAR 

270 

1.6 

343 

2.9 

9 

0.1 

2.5 

METfLWORKING.  1ST/2D/3D  YEAR  AND  FOUNDRY 

179 

1.2 

321 

2.7 

10 

0.1 

3.1 

WELDING  AND  CUTTIfS,  1ST/2D  YEAR 

872 

5.7 

869 

7.3 

19 

0.2 

2.2 

COSMETOLOGY,  1ST/2D/3D  YEAR  AND  BARBERING 

767 

5.1 

1,006 

8.4 

21 

0.2 

2. 1 

COOK-CHEF 

377 

2.5 

422 

3.5 

9 

0.1 

2.1 

vocational  group  GUI dance /exploratory 

216 

1.4 

272 

2.3 

10 

0.1 

3.6 
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table  1. -public  secondary  SCriQ0.S  OFFERING  SPECIFIC  COURSES,  ENROLLMENTS  IN  THE  SCHOO-S 
AND  COURSES,  AND  THEIR  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTALS,  BY  COURSE  TITLE:  IWITED  STATES  1972-73 

(U.S.  total  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  =  15,306;  U.S.  TOT(L  SECONDARY  ENROLLMENT  =  11,974,683) 

SAFETY  AND  DRIVER  EDUCATION  1973 


MJMBER  OF 

AS  OF 

total 

AS  *  CF 

total 

AS  %  OF 

AS  K  OF 

schools 

ALL 

enrollment 

total 

enrollment 

TOTAL 

total 

OFFERING 

SECONDARY 

IN  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY 

IN  THIS 

SECONDARY 

Enrollment 

THIS 

schools 

OFFERING 

enrollment 

COURSE 

ENR'OllMEN' 

IN  SCHOOLS 

COURSE 

THIS  COURSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

offering 

^HIS  COURSE 

SAFETY  AND  DRIVER  ED'XATION  TOTAL 

11,665 

76.2 

9,266 

77.4 

3,297 

27.5 

35.6 

DRIVER  EDUCATION,  ClASSROC'M  INSTRUCTION 

11,296 

73.8 

9,059 

75.7 

1,738 

14.5 

19.2 

Pf^TICE  DRIVING,  INCLUDING  SIMULATION 

10.637 

69.5 

8,344 

69.7 

1,435 

12.0 

17.2 

SAFETY,  All  GRADES 

510 

3.3 

424 

3.5 

66 

0.7 

20.3 

CIVIL  DEFENSE 

199 

1.3 

119 

1.0 

38 

0.3 

31.9 
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I.-P'jB.IC  SECOND^PY  SCHOOLS  OFFERING  SPECIFIC  COURSES,  ENROLLMENTS  IN  Tr€  SCmOO.S 
AND  COURSES,  flW)  THEIR  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTALS,  BY  COURSE  TITlE:  UNITED  STATES  1972-73 

(U.S.  TOTAL  SECONDARY  SCHOOlS  =  15.30S:  U.S.  TOTft.  SECONDARY  ENROLLMENT  =  11.974.&&3) 


NUMBER  OF 

AS  %  OF 

SCmODlS 

All 

OFFERING 

secondary 

THIS 

SCHOOwS 

COURSE 

R.O.T.C.  TCTA. 

1,126 

7.4 

0.  T. C. ,  nAv'Al  science 

1,126 

7.4 

.C.  1973 


TO"Al 

AS  OF 

total 

AS  %  0- 

AS  %  0" 

ENROLLMENT 

total 

ENROlLMEnT 

TOTAl 

TO^A. 

In  SChOulS 

SECONDARY 

IN  This 

secondary 

EnRC—MEn” 

OFFERING 

THIS  COURSE 

ENRO-LMENT 

COURSE 
( Thousands ) 

ENROi.LMEN'' 

IN  schools 

OF-ERInG 

This  col'RS 

1,672 

14.0 

142 

1.2 

8.5 

1,672 

14,0 

142 

1.2 

6.5 
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TPBlE  2. -public  secondary  schools  offering  specific  courses,  enrollments  in  the  schools 

AND  COURSES, AND  THEIR  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTALS,  BY  COuRSE  TITLE:  UNITED  STATES  1981-82* 
(U.S.  TOTAl  secondary  SCHCOlS  =  15,667,  U.S.  TOTA.  SECONDARY  ENROLLMENT  =  12,660,537) 

ASRICUwTURE  1982 


NUMBER  CF 

AS  OF 

total 

AS  )C  OF 

total 

AS  K  0^ 

AS  %  C* 

SChOOlS 

ALL 

ENROLLMENT 

total 

enrollment 

total 

TOTA. 

OFFERING 

SECONDARY 

IN  SChOOlS 

SECONDARY 

IN  This 

SECONDhRy 

EnRQllMEn" 

this 

SCHOOLS 

OFFERING 

enrollment 

COl'RSE 

ENRD-lMENT 

In  SChIjD.S 

COURSE 

THIS  COURSE 

(Thousands) 

0-FERInG 
This  CCi/RSE 

AGRICULTURE  TCTA. 

7,589 

48.4 

6,901 

54.5 

42*0 

3.3 

6.1 

AGRICULTURE,  1ST  YEAR 

1,442 

9.2 

1,077 

8.5 

22 

0.2 

2.2 

AGRICULTURE,  2ND  YEAR 

510 

3.3 

403 

3.2 

10 

0.1 

2.6 

AGRICULTURE  3RD/4TH  YEAR 

1,284 

8.2 

1,116 

8.8 

24 

0.2 

2.2 

agriculture  management/prdduction/suaplies 

5,223 

33.3 

4,256 

33.6 

217 

1.7 

5.2 

AGRICl-lTURE  MECHAMCS/COnSTRUCTION 

699 

4.5 

481 

3.8 

15 

0.1 

3.0 

ornamental  HORTICULTURE,  LANDSCPSINE 

3,674 

23.5 

4,498 

35.5 

111 

0.9 

2.3 

A6RI CULTURE  RESOURCE/CONSERUPT I On /- OREST  SY 

935 

6.0 

965 

7.6 

21 

0.2 

2.2 

a/ 


Percentages  less 


than  five-tenths  of  one  percent 


are  rounded  to  zero. 


d.-PUP.IC  SE:OvW;=^  SChCO^S  CFFERINS  specific  CCXjRSEB,  ENRCLL>^MS  in  ThE  SCKODuS 
ML  COURSES, AND  MIR  PERCEn"  OF  U.S.  TOTAlS,  BY  COURSE  TITif:  UNITED  STATES  1981-8E 

(U.S.  TDTfl.  SECONDARY  SCHC€_S  =  15,667,  U.B.  TOTAL  SECONDARY  ENRD_LHEnT  =  12,660,537) 

AR^  1982 


NuKBER  OF 

AS  *  0" 

TOTAu 

AS  %  [r 

total 

AS  *  OF 

AS  %  OF 

SChDD_S 

All 

ENRG^nen'" 

total 

ENROlL«EnT 

TOTA^ 

TO'^Al 

OFFERING 

SECONDARY 

IN  SwiOCwS 

secondary 

IN  THIS 

secondary 

EnROllMEN' 

THIS 

SCrOO^S 

OFFERING 

enrollment 

COURSE 

enrollment 

IN  SCHOOLS 

COURSE 

THIS  COURSE 

(Thousands) 

OFFERING 

This  col^rse 

ART  total 

14,054 

89.6 

12,301 

97.2 

3,061 

24.2 

24.9 

ART  I 

12,129 

77.4 

10,577 

83.5 

1,049 

6.3 

9.9 

ART  II 

7,353 

46.9 

6,976 

55.1 

271 

2.1 

3.9 

ART  III/IV  An:  AR-  STuDIO 

4. 534 

28.9 

4, 573 

36.1 

IM 

0.6 

2.5 

ART  APPRECIA^IOn/kISTORY 

2,075 

13.2 

2,786 

22.0 

70 

0.6 

2.4 

DESIGN,  CO’-MERCIA./INDuSTRIAl 

6, 586 

54.8 

9, 537 

73.7 

363 

2.9 

3.9 

BRADkICS 

5,225 

33.3 

6,413 

50.7 

256 

2.0 

4.2 

CRAFTS 

2, 423 

15.5 

3,144 

24.8 

63 

0.7 

2.7 

JEUE-RY  AND  METAlHORK 

1,542 

9.8 

2,454 

19.2 

65. 

0.5 

2.7 

POTTERY  AND  CERAMICS 

4,516 

28.8 

5,645 

44.6 

272 

2.2 

4.8 

PAIN^INB/DRAwING/DESIBn 

5,647 

36.0 

6,494 

51.3 

362 

3.0 

CXI 

PhOTOBRAPhY /F  IlMMAk  IN'G 

2,213 

14.1 

3, 168 

25.0 

90 

0.7 

2.9 

SCUlPTURE 

2,893 

16.5 

5,459 

27.3 

56 

0.4 

1.7 
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mt  £.-PdB»IC  SECOnDARv  SChOOlS  CFFERINS  S0£CI-IC  COURSES,  ENROL-PEnTS  In  THE  SCHOOLS 
fiW)  COURSES, ftND  THEIR  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTALS,  BY  COL'RSE  TITlE:  UNITED  STATES  ISBl-BE 

(U.S.  total  SECDNDARV  schools  =  15,667,  U.S.  TOTAl  SECONDARY  ENROLLMENT  =  12,660,537) 

BUSINESS  1982 


NUMBER  OF 

AS  %  OF 

total 

AS  %  0- 

total 

AS  %  0- 

AS  X  C- 

SCHOOLS 

ALL 

enrollment 

total 

enrollment 

TOTA. 

TOTA. 

OFFERING 

SECONDARY 

IN  SCHOO.S 

SECONDARY 

IN  THIS 

secondary 

ENRC.LMEn" 

THIS 

COURSE 

SCHOOLS 

OFFERING 

THIS  COURSE 

enrollment 

COURSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

ENR3..MENT 

In  sC'^lj-S 
offering 
This  CDlRSE 

BUSINESS  TOTfL 

15,541 

99.2 

12,554 

99.2 

5,874 

46.4 

47.2 

EXPLORATORY/BENERAl  BUSINESS 

10,710 

68.4 

8,766 

69.3 

653 

5.2 

7.5 

ACCOUN'INB 

11,148 

71.2 

10.349 

81.7 

585 

4.6 

5.8 

HlIKkEEPlNE.  I 

5, 470 

34.9 

3,705 

29.3 

206 

1.6 

5.5 

BOOKKEEPING  II/III/IV 

1,713 

10.9 

1,676 

13.3 

22 

0.2 

1.4 

RECORDKEEPING 

4, 237 

27.  C 

4,777 

37.7 

172 

1.4 

3.6 

RJSINESS  COMMUNICPTION/CCRRESPCNDEnCE 

4.667 

29.9 

5. 234 

41.3 

148 

1.2 

2.9 

BJSINESS  LAK 

7,450 

47.6 

7,671 

60.6 

236 

1.9 

3.1 

BUSINESS  machines,  IST/E'D  YEAR 

4,376 

27.9 

4,821 

38.1 

160 

1.3 

3.3 

Clerical  prpctice/of-ice  work  experience 

419 

£.7 

480 

3.6 

13 

0.1 

2.6 

D>,?JTR  OPERC'ION/KEY  PUNCh/DATA  PROCESSING 

1,848 

11.8 

2,503 

19.6 

41 

0.3 

1.7 

EC(M]*'ICS/^InAnCE/BuSInE55  MANAGEMENT 

3,051 

19.5 

4,164 

32.9 

103 

0.8 

2. 5 

MARKETING  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

6.319 

40.3 

7,440 

58.8 

316 

£.5 

4.2 

{ETAIlING/^hOlESAlING 

2,9l9 

18.6 

3,556 

26.4 

111 

0.9 

3.2 

SALESMANSHIP 

1,476 

9.4 

1,667 

13.2 

24 

0.2 

1.6 

SHORTHAND  FOR  PERSONA.  USE 

1,521 

9.7 

2,280 

18.0 

39 

0.3 

1.7 

SHORTHAN'D,  1ST  YEAR 

12, 172 

77.7 

11,156 

88.1 

268 

2.3 

2.7 

SHORTHAND,  2D  YEAR/ADVANCED 

6,9i>5 

44.1 

7,785 

61.5 

66 

0.5 

0.9 

SECRETARIft.  PRACTICES 

2,540 

16.2 

2,697 

21.3 

34 

0.3 

1.4 

TYPEWRITING  FOR  PERStlNA.  USE 

4, 532 

28.9 

4,799 

37.9 

342 

2.7 

7.4 

TYPEWRITING,  1ST  YEAR 

14,693 

93.8 

12.004 

94.6 

1.795 

14.2 

14.6 

TYPEWRITING,  2D/3D/4TH  YEAR 

11,531 

73.6 

10,482 

62.8 

519 

4.1 

5.0 

48 


TflB.E  a.-PUB'-IC  SECONMRY  SCHOOLS  O'^RIKG  SPECIFIC  COURSES,  ENRO-LMES'^S  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 
AND  COURSES, PSD  TiEIR  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTfLS,  BY  COURSE  TITlE:  UNITED  STATES  1981-8E 

(L.S.  total  secondary  SCHOOLS  =  15,607,  U.S.  TOTft_  SECOMWRY  ENRO.LWENT  =  12,660,537) 

ENG.ISri  1982 


MIKBER  O' 

AS  %  OP 

total 

AS  %  Qp 

total 

AS  %  0- 

AS  %  CF 

SCHOOLS 

ALL 

ENR0.-NENT 

TOTAL 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTA. 

TOTA. 

offering 

SECONDARY 

IN  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY 

IN  This 

secondary 

ENROj_hE\' 

THIS 

COURSE 

SCHOO-uS 

OFFERING 

THIS  COURSE 

enrollment 

COURSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

ENROlLKENT 

IN  SChOClS 

offering 
this  COuRS 

ENGLISH  lANSjASE  arts  TO^A- 

15,646 

99.9 

12,617 

99.7 

17,716 

139.9 

140.9 

ENS>-ISH,  N.  £.  C. 

4,521 

27.6 

4, 8l5 

38.0 

3'j4 

2.4 

6.5 

ENGLISH,  GRADES  9  TO  12 

15,225 

97,2 

12,187 

%.3 

9,168 

Td.k 

75.2 

READING,  DEYE-O^En'Aw 

8,  5h2 

53.2 

8,787 

89.4 

1,045 

6.3 

11.9 

SPELLING 

170 

1.1 

186 

1.5 

c3 

0.2 

1  *?  : 

*  « 

LINGUISTICS 

3:3 

2.0 

449 

3.5 

23 

0.2 

j.  3 

GRAHHER/VOCABU-ARY/SEitAnTICS 

3.95N 

25.5 

4,44L 

35.1 

566 

4.6 

13.3 

literature,  SPECFIC/n.E.L. 

1,613 

11.6 

2,097 

16.6 

176 

1.4 

6.6 

LITERATURE,  ATERICAN 

5,167 

33.1 

5,513 

43.5 

767 

6.1 

14.0 

literal,  BIBlE/RE.IGIO'JS 

1,212 

7.7 

1,526 

12.1 

40 

0.3 

c.  6 

LITERATURE,  ENGLISk 

3,  9h9 

25.2 

4, 465 

55.4 

295 

2.5 

6.5 

LITERATURE,  EASTER\/t.E5'ERN/HC'R_D 

4,569 

29.3 

4,917 

38.6 

269 

2.3 

5.6 

LITERATURE,  B.ACH  ANj  uTrER  ET-'MC 

1,36: 

8.7 

1.7:7 

13.6 

45 

0.4 

2.6 

LITERATURE,  20Th  CEn'JRY 

1,939 

12.6 

2,392 

18.9 

149 

1.2 

6.2 

SHORT  STORY 

2, 666 

17.0 

2,659 

21.0 

177 

1.4 

6.9 

hIC  ION  AnD  "HN  HbY/b'w.rN'-L  '■iw  iUN 

2, 550 

16.3 

2,976 

23.5 

180 

1.4 

6.1 

POETRY 

1.455 

9.3 

1,659 

13.1 

35 

0.3 

2.3 

THE  NOVE^ 

1,974 

12.6 

1,959 

15.5 

79 

0.6 

4.1 

HORROR/SUSPENSE/rYS’IRY 

1,080 

6.9 

1,173 

9.3 

72 

0.6 

5.9 

LITtRQTuRE  -OR  ADOlESCEnTS/A’h.E’ES 

1,665 

11,9 

1,948 

15.4 

156 

1.1 

6. 8 

«yth  and  legend 

1,546 

9.9 

1,630 

12.9 

66 

0.5 

4.4 

HJ'WMTIEb 

4,  3n3 

27.7 

4, 640 

36.7 

166 

1.5 

3.6 

PROB-EH  SOLVING  THRU  LITERAt-URE/SREAT  IDEAS 

1,052 

6.7 

1,291 

10.2 

70 

0.6 

5.6 

COWSITID-n 

6, 727 

42.9 

6,720 

53.1 

1,141 

9.0 

17.3 

JOuRNA.ISH/SChOO.  publications 

11,605 

74.1 

10,576 

83.5 

399 

3.2 

3.9 

creative  WRITIN6 

5,236 

33. 4 

5,876 

46.4 

211 

1.7 

3.7 

ARSU«-ENTATI0N  and  debate 

4,009 

25.6 

5,058 

39.9 

101 

0.6 

2.1 

COWunICATION  THEORY/S^EECh/DICTIOn 

9,612 

62.6 

9, 333 

73.7 

68h 

5.4 

7.4 

speech  and  pub.ic  speaking  I  »  II 

301 

1.9 

303 

2.4 

4 

0.0 

1.5 

SPEECH  THROUGH  HASS  rEDIA 

4,0l3 

25.6 

4,394 

34.7 

194 

1.5 

4.5 

RADIO/TV  AND  FIL» 

4,903 

31.3 

5,850 

46.2 

287 

2.3 

4.9 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THEP^RE/DRAKA 

4,461 

28.5 

4,530 

35.8 

142 

1.1 

3.2 

ACTINS/PlAY  PRODUCTION/CREATIVE  DRAMATICS 

5,612 

35.8 

6,975 

55.1 

260 

2.1 

3.6 

dramatic  lITERA^URE/SHAKESPEARE 

1,520 

9.7 

2,129 

16.8 

49 

0.4 

2.5 

LIBRARY  AND  KEDIA  PRACTICES 

5,650 

36.1 

4,925 

38.9 

208 

1.6 

4.3 

0XATION  (TEACHER  TRAINING) 

3,650 

i 

23.3 

4,299 

34.0 

116 

0.9 

2.6 

49 


TABLE  B. -public  SECOMDARY  SCHOOLS  OFFERI^!S  SPECIFIC  COURSES,  ENROLLMENTS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 
AND  COURSES, AND  THEIR  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTft.S,  BY  COURSE  TITlE:  UNITED  STATES  1981-62 

(U.S.  TOTA.  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  =  15,667,  U.S.  TOTAL  SECONDARY  ENROLLMENT  =  12,660,537) 

F0REI6N  LANGUASUES  1982 


NUMBER  OF 

AS  X  OF 

TOTAL 

AS  t  OP 

TOTA. 

AS  X  OF 

AS  X  0= 

SCHOOLS 

All 

ENROLMENT 

TOTAL 

ENRO_lMENT 

TOTAL 

TOTC. 

OFFERING 

SECONDARY 

IN  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY 

IN  THIS 

SECONDARY 

enrollment 

THIS 

COURSE 

SCHOOLS 

OFFERING 

THIS  COURSE 

enrollment 

COURSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

enrollment 

IN  5ChOQ»S 
OFFERING 
this  COlRS 

FOREIGN  LANGlIASES  TO'Al 

13,224 

64.4 

11,994 

94.7 

2,955 

23.3 

24.9 

GREEK/CLASSICAL  LANGjAGES 

115 

0.7 

141 

1.1 

3 

0.0 

2.5 

LATIN,  1ST  YEAR 

3, 345 

21.4 

4,585 

36.2 

86 

0.7 

1.6 

lP'TIn,  2D  YEAR 

3, 186 

20.3 

4,206 

53.2 

37 

0.3 

0.9 

LATIN,  3D  YEAR 

2,042 

13.0 

2, 69; 

22.6 

13 

0.1 

0.5 

LATIN,  ATh/5TH/6TH  YEAR/C0J.E3E  LEVE. 

1,327 

8.5 

1,675 

14.8 

6 

0.0 

0.3 

ChInESE,  IS’/ED/SD/AT'-  YEAR 

111 

0.7 

174 

1.4 

4 

0.0 

2.6 

ENGLISH  AS  A  FOREIGN  LAnGuCGE 

1,682 

10.7 

2,734 

21.6 

52 

0.4 

1.7 

frencf,  :s^  year 

9,454 

60.3 

10,285 

61.2 

406 

3.2 

4.1 

FRENCH,  2D  YEAR 

8,694 

55. 5 

9,619 

77.6 

253 

2.0 

2.7 

PRENC-,,  3D  YEAR 

6, 662 

42.5 

8,227 

65.0 

113 

0.9 

1.4 

FRENC:^,  4TH/5T^/6’h  YEAR/'CC-lEGE  LEVEl 

5, 100 

32.6 

6,706 

53.0 

65 

0.5 

1.0 

GERMAN,  IS’  YEAR 

4,063 

26.1 

5, 797 

45.8 

119 

0.9 

2.1 

german,  2D  YEAR 

5, 950 

25.2 

5,602 

44. 3 

63 

0.7 

1.5 

GERMAN,  3D  YEAR 

3,502 

22.4 

5,001 

39.5 

45 

0.4 

0.9 

KRMPN,  4T-/5’h/6^«  YEAR/CO-^EBE  LEVE. 

2, 61 1 

16.7 

3,9^3 

31. 1 

13 

0.1 

0.5 

HEBREW,  MODERN  AND  ClASSICA. 

156 

1.0 

262 

2.2 

7 

0.1 

2.4 

ITALIAN,  1ST  YEAR 

550 

3.5 

968 

7.6 

15 

0. 1 

2.1 

ITA.IAN.  2D/3D/4Th/5rH  YEAR 

545 

3.5 

943 

7.4 

25 

0.2 

2.9 

JAPANESE,  1ST  year 

61 

0.4 

114 

0.9 

5 

0.0 

4.9 

JAPANESE,  2D/3D/ATH/5TH  YEAR 

99 

0.6 

170 

1.3 

5 

0.0 

3.1 

PORTUGUESE,  lST/2D/3D/4Tn  YEAR 

97 

0.6 

174 

1.4 

4 

0.0 

2.4 

RUSSIAN,  1ST  YEAR 

419 

2.7 

622 

4.9 

3 

0.0 

0.4 

RUSSIAN,  2D  YEAR 

312 

2.0 

455 

3.6 

1 

0.0 

0.3 

RUSSIAN,  3D/4Th/5Tn  YEAR/CD-LEBE  lEVEl 

204 

1.3 

341 

2.7 

1 

0.0 

0.2 

SPANISH  FOR  NATIVE  SPEAHING 

586 

3.7 

990 

7.6 

17 

0.1 

1.8 

SPANISH,  1ST  YEAR 

10,812 

69.0 

10,70*5 

64.6 

627 

6.5 

7.7 

SPANISH,  2D  YEAR 

10, 179 

65.0 

10, 372 

81.9 

465 

3.7 

4,5 

BPANISh,  3D  YEAR 

7,733 

49.4 

8,957 

70.7 

167 

1.3 

1.9 

SPANISH,  4TH/5TM/6Tfi  YEAR/COllEGE  lEVEL 

5,667 

36.2 

7,293 

57.6 

89 

0.7 

1.3 

ShAHIlI,  1ST/2D/3D  YEAR 

B 

0.0 

17 

0.1 

1 

0.0 

4.0 

GE^RAl  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

358 

2.3 

575 

4.6 

2 

O.C 

0.4 

SPECIFIC  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES,  OTHER 

415 

2.7 

577 

4.6 

6 

0.1 

1.2 

50 


table  S.-3bKIC  secondary  SChOD-S  CFFER:nG  S^ECI'^IC  courses,  ENROl-I^n'S  in  Tnt  SChOO-S 
AND  COURSES, AND  ThEIR  PERCENT  0-  U.S.  TOTALS,  BY  COuRSE  TITLE:  UNITED  STA^S  1961-62 

(U.S.  TOTA.  SECONDARY  SChOOuS  =  15,667,  u.S.  tqTAl  SECONDARY  ENROlL»€n'  =  12,660,537) 


health  and  physical  ED-XA^ION  1962 


NUMBER  OF 

AS  i  0- 

TO'fL 

AS  *  OF 

TOT.A. 

AS  %  0- 

AS  %  C- 

SCAjDi_5 

A_L 

ENROu.MENT 

TO^Al 

ENRO-LMEN"^ 

TOTAL 

TOTA. 

Offering 

secondary 

IN  SChOOlS 

secondary 

IN  THIS 

SECCvDOR'^ 

EnRCu-'^£4' 

T-IS 

SCHOOLS 

OFFERING 

ENRO-.MEN-^ 

COURSE 

ENRO^lMEN" 

IN  SCmOClS 

COLRSE 

THIS  COURSE 

(■^■XUSANDS) 

offering 

THIS  COlRSE 

hea.:m  And  p-ysica.  educc’idn  tca. 

15,267 

97.5 

12,558 

99.2 

11.659 

93.7 

94.3 

)€A-TH,  6RADE5  9  TO  12 

10,426 

66.6 

9,091 

71.6 

2, 3('9 

16.2 

25.4 

hEA.T-,  PERS'DnA.  and  FP^’-.Y  lIVIN3/SEX  ED 

564 

3.6 

653 

5.2 

39 

0.3 

5.9 

firs:  pid 

669 

5.7 

975 

7.7 

61 

0.5 

6.2 

AlC0*^C^,  DRL'SS,  and  tobacco 

201 

1.3 

267 

2.3 

20 

0.2 

7.0 

^£PLTr  AM  PHYSICAL  EDuCA’ICa,  GRADE  5 

13,610 

66.9 

10, 657 

85.6 

2,94? 

23. 3 

26.9 

HEA.T1  And  PkYSICA-  EDJCP’Iln,  GRADE  10 

9, 509 

59.4 

6,556 

67.6 

2,254 

17.6 

26.3 

^€A»Th  AND  PhYSICA-  ED-uCA’IOn,  GRADE  11 

7,479 

1*1.1 

7,  (>47 

55.7 

1,530 

10.5 

19.0 

health  fi^r)  p-ySICAl  ED'XA'IDn,  grade  12 

6,466 

41.3 

6,263 

49.5 

939 

7.4 

15.2 

►€A.TH  AND  SA^ 

60l 

5.1 

1,157 

9.0 

69 

0.5 

6.0 

PhYSICA.  EDUCATION.  ADAPTED 

1.535 

9.6 

2,362 

IB.  8 

4() 

0.3 

1.6 

BODY  DY.nA^ICS/COnDITIOMnG/POS'jRE/APPARATuS 

3, 7a4 

24.2 

5, 931 

31.0 

415 

3.3 

10.6 

dance,  RHYThkjS,  AND  DRAXATIC  EVENTS 

1,272 

8.1 

1,892 

14.9 

59 

0.5 

3.2 

MODERN  DAN€E/6Yf'NA5"ICS 

617 

5.2 

1,214 

9.6 

51 

0.4 

4.4 

INDIVIDjA.  and  DUA.  BP0R’S/A3UATICS/St^I''''IN5 

2, 627 

16.0 

3.635 

28.7 

367 

3.1 

10.7 

TEAM  SPORTS 

3, 066 

19.7 

3,623 

30.2 

673 

5.3 

17.4 

RECREATION/-IFETIME  SPORTS/hOPPIES 

1.069 

6.6 

1,345 

10.6 

67 

0.5 

5.0 

lEADERShIP/SChOO.  SuPPCRT 

5,532 

■t£.l 

4, 467 

35.4 

197 

1.6 

4.3 

51 


table  2. -public  secondary  SCHOO-S  offering  specific  courses,  ENROlLHENTS  IN'  THE  schools 
AND  COURSES, AND  T^€IR  PERCENT  0"  U.S.  TOTALS,  BY  COURSE  TITlE:  UNITED  STATES  1981-62 

(U.S.  total  secondary  SCHDO-.S  =  15,667,  U.S.  TOTAL  SECONDARY  ENROLLMENT  =  12,660,537) 

HOME  ECONOMICS  1962 


NiJ*^BER  OF 

AS  %  [F 

total 

AS  X  OF 

total 

AS  X  D> 

AS  %  CF 

SCHOOLS 

AlL 

enrollment 

TQTAl 

ENROl-MENT 

tota_ 

TO’Al 

OFFERING 

SECONDARY 

IN  schools 

SECONDARY 

IN  THIS 

secondary 

EnRUlLMEN^ 

THIS 

SCHOC_S 

offering 

ENROLLMENT 

COURSE 

ENRQl_MEn~ 

In  SChjOlS 

COURSE 

THIS  COURSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

OFFERINS 

This  co-'Rse 

HOME  ECONOMICS  TOTA. 

15,055 

96.1 

12,296 

57.1 

3,024 

23.9 

24.6 

HO''E  ECONO’' ICS,  N.  E.  C. 

2,505 

16.0 

2, 441 

19.3 

51 

0.4 

2.3 

HOME  ECON'OMICS,  1ST  YEAR 

10,054 

64,2 

6.699 

52.9 

553 

4.4 

6.3 

HOME  ECONOMICS,  21'  YEAR 

6, 560 

41.9 

3,769 

29.6 

157 

1.2 

4.5 

HOME  ECONOMICS  3D/4‘h  YEAR 

3, 799 

24.2 

2,172 

17.2 

79 

0.6 

3.7 

child  DEVE-OAMEn’ 

5,65: 

36.1 

6, 324 

50.0 

247 

1.9 

4.0 

ClO'HINB  and  TEXTILES,  1ST  YEAR 

7,616 

46.6 

7,903 

62.4 

269 

2.1 

3.4 

CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES,  2ND  YEAR  ■ 

4, 766 

30.5 

5,319 

42.0 

73 

0.6 

1.3 

ClD‘h!N3  and  TEXTIlES,  3D/ATh  YEAR 

3,969 

25.3 

4,273 

33.8 

43 

0.3 

1.0 

COf^jMER  EDXA"IOn 

6,074 

36.6 

5,406 

42.7 

265 

V  Z‘ 
u*  u 

5.2 

FAmIlY  RElA’IONS 

7,91) 

50.5 

7, 349 

58.0 

402 

3.2 

5.3 

NUTRITION 

296 

1.9 

424 

3.3 

9 

0.1 

2.2 

FOODS,  1S’/2ND  YEAR 

6,610 

55.0 

8,643 

68.3 

622 

4.9 

7.1 

FOODS,  GD/A^'-  YEAR 

3,636 

24.6 

4,567 

36.1 

113 

0.9 

2.6 

HOME  MANABEMEN" 

2,047 

13.1 

1,802 

14.2 

33 

0.3 

1.7 

HOUSING  AND  HOMt.  FURNISHINGS 

5,493 

35.1 

4,644 

36.7 

72 

O.D 

1.6 

HEAI-Th  AND  HOME  NuRSINB 

448 

2.9 

529 

4.2 

14 

0.1 

2.5 

52 


I 


TAElE  2. -public  secondary  SChOG-S  C=FER:n3  53EC:“IC  courses,  E\Rj-.'^N"5  IN  TiE  S>GO-S 
AND  COURSES, AND  THEIR  PERCEN'  OF  J.S.  TDTAlS,  BY  CtL'RSE  TITlE;  UNITED  STATES  1961-62 

(U.S.  TOTfL  SECONDARY  SCiOO.S  =  15,667,  L.S.  TO’A.  SECONDARY  EnRO^I^EN^  =  12,650,537) 

INDjS^RIA.  arts  196E 


^t;'^BER  0“ 

AS  %  0- 

TO'A- 

AS  %  O' 

TOTA. 

AS  %  D- 

AS  %  0- 

SCHOOLS 

AlL 

ENRO.LKEN'' 

TOTA. 

ENRDwLHEN^ 

TOTA. 

TCTA. 

Offering 

SECONDARY 

In  SChOO-S 

secondary 

IN  T^IS 

SECOnDA:^ 

EnRO_l*’En" 

THIS 

SCHOOuS 

offering 

ENRO-LMEN' 

COURSE 

ENPu.L'’*iEn~ 

IN  SC-OU.S 

COURSE 

THIS  COURSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

OFFERING 
This  COURS: 

InDUS'RIA.  AR’S  tqta. 

14,201 

90.6 

12,221 

96.5 

2. 980 

23.5 

24.1 

GENERA.  InDUS^RIA.  AR'S,  iST  YEAR 

6,299 

40.2 

5, 013 

39.6 

439 

3.5 

6.5 

GENERA.  iNDuS'RIA.  PR'S,  2D  YEAR 

2,362 

15.2 

1.636 

12.9 

57 

0.5 

3.4 

GENERA.  IND'USTRIA.  PR’S,  3D/4’h  YEAR 

4,175 

26. 6 

4,3l9 

3^.  1 

114 

0.9 

CO 

nU 

HO^E  I^EChANICS 

4.639 

29.6 

4,463 

35.4 

110 

0.9 

2.6 

BlI.DInG  And  COnSTRjCTIOn 

1, 037 

6.6 

950 

7.5 

21 

0. 2 

2.2 

CPRDEn'RY/WOODHORRInG 

11,0:2 

70.3 

10.194 

80.5 

816 

6.4 

7.6 

L£AT>^R/TEXTIi.£S/uPHO’.S’'ERy 

1,087 

6.9 

619 

6.5 

32 

0.2 

4.1 

Plastics 

746 

4.8 

936 

7.4 

44 

0.5 

4.6 

DR(FTING/DRAv,'I\3,  O’hER  s^ecia.ized  drawing 

1,763 

11.3 

2,578 

20.4 

30 

0.2 

1.2 

aECTR:CITY/E.ECTRONICS 

7,262 

46.5 

7,642 

60.4 

270 

2.1 

3.5 

indjS' rial  wa'erias.s/ irCrtNj.os'^/ processes 

717 

4.6 

774 

6.1 

23 

0.2 

3. 2 

we"A.norr:ng.  grade  9-12,  and  foundry 

6.540 

41.7 

7.259 

57.3 

339 

2.7 

4.6 

WE  J)  IN'S 

4, 970 

31.7 

4,486 

35.4 

122 

1.0 

2.7 

ai™g^ive  KECmAMCS 

7, 441 

47.5 

7,668 

60.7 

330 

2.6 

4.1 

POWER/AUTO^OTIVE  KEChAwICS 

5,178 

33.1 

5,057 

39.9 

233 

1.6 

4.6 

53 


TABLE  2. -PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  DFFERINB  SPECIFIC  COURSES,  ENR[LL«ENTS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 
AND  COURSES, AND  THEIR  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTALS,  BY  COURSE  TITlE:  UNITED  STATES  1981-82 

(U.B.  total  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  =  15,667,  U.S.  TOTAL  SECONDARY  ENROlLPCNT  s  12,660,537) 

«ATf£NATICS  1982 


NUl^BER  OR 

AS  X  OF 

TOTAL 

AS  t  OF 

total 

AS  X  OF 

AS  X  IF 

schools 

ALL 

enrollment 

TOTA'. 

ENROuLMENT 

TOTAL 

TOTAl 

OFFERING 

SECONDARY 

IN  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY 

IN  THIS 

SECONDARY 

ENROlLMENT 

THIS 

SCHOO-S 

OFFERING 

ENROLLMENT 

CIKjRSE 

enrollment 

IN  SChOOlS 

COl'RSE 

THIS  COURSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

OFFERIKS 
This  COURSE 

KA’HEMATICS  TO'AL 

15,632 

99.8 

12,593 

99.5 

9,650 

77.6 

78.0 

GE^ERAL  N.E.C. 

2,439 

15.6 

3,097 

24.5 

180 

1.4 

5.5 

general  MATh,  GRADE  9-12,  ElEM/ADU 

14,264 

91.0 

ll,92-5 

94.2 

2,567 

20.3 

21.3 

PRE-AlGEBRA 

4,476 

28.6 

5,141 

40.6 

549 

4.3 

10.7 

ALGEBRA,  ELEMEN'"ARY 

14,950 

95.4 

11,831 

93.4 

2,290 

18.1 

19.2 

ft.G£BRA,  INTERMEDIATE 

13,405 

85.6 

11,001 

86.9 

895 

7.1 

8.1 

Algebra,  adv. /trigonomer^y 

3,862 

24.7 

4,383 

34.6 

238 

1.9 

5.7 

applied  mathematics,  BUSINESS/SiO? 

8,125 

51.9 

7,419 

58.6 

464 

3.7 

6.1 

CONSUMER  MATHEMATICS 

6,140 

39.2 

6,042 

47.7 

351 

2.6 

5.7 

COMPUTER  MATHEMATICS 

4,200 

26.8 

4,571 

36.1 

136 

1.1 

3.0 

GEOMETRY,  PlANE/SOLID 

14,749 

94.1 

12,216 

96.5 

1,445 

11.4 

11.6 

MATH  ANALYSIS/ElEMENTARY  FUNCTIONS 

4,620 

29.5 

5,067 

40.0 

141 

1.1 

2.6 

PROBAFIuITY  AND  STA'ISTICS 

1,865 

11.9 

2,239 

17.7 

33 

0.3 

1.5 

TRIGONOMETRY 

6,319 

40.3 

6,023 

47.6 

200 

1.6 

3.4 

COLLEGE  LEVEL  MATHEMATICS 

6,030 

36.5 

5,584 

44.1 

226 

1.8 

4.2 

calculus  1ST/2D  YEAR/ADV. /S£OME"RY 

5,249 

33.5 

6,921 

54.7 

138 

1.1 

2.1 

54 


TPP.E  S.-PuBwIC  secondary  SChDXS  D~ERIN3  SPECIFIC  CtXiRSES,  ENRj.L!«E\"5  IN  TfrE  SCmDO-S 
AND  COURSES, AND  THEIR  PERCEn'  CF  U.S.  TOTAlS,  BY  COuRSE  TITlE:  UNITED  STA'ES  l%!-82 

(U.S.  TCTQ.  SECONDARY  SCHCOlS  =  15,667,  U.S.  TOTA.  SECONDARY  ENRO.LHEM  =  12,660,537) 

.  tfJSIC  1982 


NUMBER  OF 

AS  %  0- 

TOTA. 

AS  %  CF 

TOTA. 

AS  *  OF 

AS  %  0" 

SChOOuS 

All 

ENROLLMENT 

total 

ENRDlLI<ENT 

TOTAl 

total 

0FPERIN6 

secondary 

IN  5CHOO.S 

SECONDARY 

IN  This 

secondary 

ENkOllMEn’ 

this 

SCHOOLS 

OFFERING 

EN'ROllMENT 

COURSE 

ENRO.LMENT 

IN  SCHOOLS 

COURSE 

THIS  COURSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

CFFERI.SG 

THIS  COURSE 

MUSIC  TOTA. 

14,566 

93.0 

12,311 

97.2 

2,733 

21.6 

22.3 

GEfCRft.  MUSIC 

1, 662 

10.6 

1,785 

14.1 

81 

0.5 

3.6 

MUSIC  APPRECIATION 

3,953 

25.2 

3,622 

28.6 

99 

0.6 

2.6 

THEORY  t  HARHONY/IXWPOSITION 

5,420 

34, 6 

6,046 

47.6 

72 

0.6 

1.3 

CHOIR,  Chorus,  BlEE  c.u& 

12, 340 

78.8 

11.146 

86.0 

1,061 

6.4 

9.5 

INS^R'UMEN'^A.  MjSIC 

5, 395 

34.4 

6, 881 

54.4 

190 

1.5 

2.7 

BAND  (MARCHING/CONOER^/STAGE) 

13,574 

86.6 

11,639 

91.9 

1,111 

6.6 

9.6 

ORCHESTRA 

2,836 

18.4 

4,210 

33.2 

66 

0.7 

2.0 

SMALL  INSTR'JfSNTAL  ENSEM&.ES 

1,970 

12.6 

2, 6C'l 

22.1 

52 

0.4 

1.7 

55 


I 


table  2. -public  secondary  schools  [FFERIN6  SPECIFIC  COURSES,  ENRiLLCN^S  IN  T€  SChOILS 
AND  COURSES,  AND  THEIR  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTALS,  BY  COURSE  TIOE:  UNITED  STATES  1961-B2 

(U.S.  total  secondary  schools  =  15,667,  U.S.  TOTA.  SECONDARY  ENROLijeNT  *  12,650,537) 


natural  science  1982 


NUMBER  OF 

AS  *  OF 

TOTA. 

AS  >  (F 

total 

AS  K  CF 

AS  «  OF 

SCHOOuS 

ALL 

ENROLLMENT 

total 

ENRCLU6NT 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

OFFERING 

SECONDARY 

IN  schools 

SECONDARY 

IN  THIS 

SECQYDARY 

enrollment 

THIS 

schools 

OFFERING 

enrollment 

COURSE 

ENROLLMENT 

IN  schools 

COURSE 

THIS  COURSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

IFFERInB 
THIS  COJRH 

NA^jRP.  science  total 

15,626 

99.7 

12,595 

99.5 

8,276 

65.4 

65.6 

SEnERJL  science,  BRADES  9  t]  12 

10,315 

65.8 

9,118 

72.0 

1,836 

14.5 

20.1 

tIO-OGICR.  SCIENCES,  N.E.C. 

1,187 

7.6 

1,668 

13.2 

59 

0.5 

3.2 

ANR^O-hy/ANThROPOwDGY/GEnEtICS 

1,293 

8.3 

1,273 

10.1 

36 

0.3 

2.8 

ECOlOBY/ENTONOLOSY/CONSERURt I ON 

1,930 

12.3 

2,180 

17.2 

61 

0.6 

3.5 

f^YSIOLOGY/BIODHYSICS 

4,434 

28.3 

4,696 

37.1 

156 

1.2 

3.4 

TECHNICAL  APPLICATIONS/flPOLIED  BIOLOGY 

467 

3.0 

512 

4.0 

23 

0.2 

4.6 

ZOOLOGY 

1,309 

8.4 

1,305 

10.3 

49 

0.4 

3.5 

BOTANY 

1,382 

8.8 

1,561 

12.3 

65 

0.5 

4.2 

BIOLOGY  I,  college  lEVEl/iYICROBIOlOSY 

15,317 

97.8 

12,421 

98.1 

2,875 

22.7 

23.1 

LIFE  SCIENCE 

109 

0.7 

142 

1.1 

2 

0.0 

1.2 

physical  science,  1ST/2ND  YEAR 

8,711 

55.6 

7,255 

57.3 

1,081 

6.5 

14.8 

CHEKISTRY  I/II/APPLIED/SrUDY 

13,999 

89.4 

12, 167 

96.1 

962 

7.6 

6.0 

CHE"!ISTRY  And  physics,  college  level 

9,471 

80.5 

9,118 

72.0 

285 

2.3 

3.2 

PHYSICS,  1ST/2ND  YEAR 

5,576 

35.6 

5,614 

44.3 

129 

1.0 

2.4 

ELECTRICrV/ELECTRONlCS/APPLlED  PHYSICS 

357 

2.3 

429 

3.4 

12 

0.1 

3.0 

EARTH-SPACE  SCIEnCES/ICTEOROlOSY/ASTRONOHY 

5,430 

34.7 

5,625 

44.4 

483 

3.6 

6.6 

AERONAUTICS 

317 

2.0 

516 

4.1 

9 

0.1 

1.4 

EARTH  SCIENCES 

430 

2.7 

540 

4.3 

21 

0.2 

4.2 

SPACE  SCIENCE 

285 

1.8 

246 

1.9 

16 

0.1 

7.9 

SEOlOBY 

1,236 

7.9 

1,701 

13.4 

59 

0.5 

3.7 

OCEANOGRAPHY 

700 

4.5 

990 

7.8 

36 

0.3 

3.4 

56 


TRBLE  £. -PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHKIS  OFFERING  SPECIFIC  COURSES,  ENROLMENTS  IN  THE  SCHO'OlS 
fM>  COURSES, AND  THEIR  PERCENT  (F  U.S.  TOTft.S,  BY  COURSE  TITlE:  UNITED  STATES  1981-82 

(U.S.  TOTft.  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  =  15,667,  U.S.  TOTA.  SECONDARY  ENROLLMENT  =  12,660,537) 

social  SCIENCE  1962’ 


NUMBER  OF 

AS  %  OF 

TOTA. 

AS  X  OF 

tota. 

AS  X  OC 

AS  X  Oc 

SCHOCLS 

All 

Enrollment 

total 

EnROllMEN” 

TOTA. 

TO'A_ 

OFFERING 

SECONDARY 

IN  schools 

SECONDARY 

IN  THIS 

SECONDARY 

enrollment 

THIS 

COURSE 

schools 

OFFERif^ 

This  COURSE 

ENROlLMlN* 

COURSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

ENROu-MENT 

IN  SChCOlS 

OFFERING 
THIS  COURSE 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  TOT(L 

15,646 

99.9 

12,617 

99.7 

15,006 

118.5 

116.6 

ANTHR0PQL06y/ARCHE0.06Y 

1,837 

11.7 

2,3% 

18.9 

66 

0.7 

3.7 

acculTuration/norld  Cultures 

1,646 

11.8 

1,972 

15.6 

321 

2.5 

16. 3 

AR»  STUDIES, N.E.C. /OTHER  SPECIFIED 

1,363 

8.7 

1,721 

13.6 

76 

0.6 

4.2 

AREA  STUDIES  AND  HISTORY,  AFRICAN 

957 

6.1 

1,063 

B.6 

67 

0.5 

6.4 

AREA  STUDIES,  ASIAN/QRIENTA^ 

5(16 

3.2 

720 

5.7 

24 

0.2 

2.9 

AREA  STUDIES,  EUROPEAN 

713 

4.5 

722 

5.7 

no 

0.9 

16.2 

AREA  STUDIES,  ASIAN'  AND  (FRICAN/"'ID  EAST 

510 

3.3 

566 

4.5 

79 

0.6 

15.0 

AREA  STUDIES  AND  HISTORY,  RUSSIAN 

576 

3.7 

774 

6.1 

22 

0.2 

3.0 

AREA  STUDIES,  AMERICAN 

2,108 

13.5 

2,274 

18.0 

344 

2.7 

15.5 

AREA  STUDIES  AND  HISTORY,  LA’IN  A^'.ER:CA^ 

165 

1.1 

236 

1.9 

9 

0.1 

3.1 

CONSERVATION 

893 

5.7 

1,015 

6.0 

29 

0.2 

3.0 

environmental  education 

2,270 

14.5 

2, 736 

21.6 

91 

0.7 

3.4 

ECONOMICS 

6, 240 

39.8 

6,479 

51.2 

577 

4.6 

9.2 

CONSUMER  economics 

3,069 

19.6 

3,064 

24.4 

219 

1.7 

7.2 

economic  pr-delems/history 

1,912 

12.2 

1,683 

14.9 

162 

1.3 

6.6 

6E0GRAP-Y,  HUMAN  AND  CUlTURA. 

921 

5.9 

656 

5.2 

37 

0.3 

5.9 

GEOGRAPHY,  PO^ITICAl/ECONOMIC 

6,  SjS 

43.7 

5,974 

47.2 

560 

4.4 

9.1 

geography,  PHYSICA. 

543 

3.5 

541 

4.3 

34 

0.3 

6.4 

geography,  regional 

664 

4.2 

696 

5.5 

42 

0.3 

6.5 

HISTORY,  N.  E.  C.  /COlLEGE  LEVEl 

1,701 

10.9 

l,9c'0 

15.2 

173 

1.4 

6.6 

HISTORY,  AMERICAN  A\D  NO(LD  BACKGROUNDS 

10,065 

64.2 

8,114 

64.1 

1,706 

13.5 

20.5 

HISTORY,  ICDERN  EUROPEAN 

546 

3.5 

637 

5.0 

35 

0.3 

5.7 

HISTORY,  STATE,  GRADE  9-12 

4, 354 

27.6 

3,491 

27.6 

409 

3. 2 

11.6 

HISTORY,  united  STAGES,  GRADE  9-12 

7,194 

45.9 

7,164 

56.7 

1,750 

13.6 

24.7 

AFRO-AmERICAN  STJDIES/BJICK  HISTORY 

813 

5.2 

1,327 

10.5 

29 

0.2 

2.0 

AMERICAN  INDIAN  PROBlEMS/HISTORY 

209 

1.3 

334 

2.6 

10 

0.1 

3.2 

yORuD  CIVIlIZATION/hISTORY 

11,072 

70.7 

9,919 

78.3 

1,473 

11.6 

14.7 

NON-NESTERN  CIViLIZATION/hlSTORY 

251 

1.6 

321 

2.5 

31 

0.2 

10.6 

ORIENTA.  HISTORY 

279 

1.6 

331 

2.6 

13 

0.1 

4.2 

ANCIENT/«DIEVAl  HISTORY 

931 

5.9 

1,173 

9.3 

77 

0.6 

6.9 

HIMANITIES  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

1,494 

9.5 

1,735 

13.7 

46 

0.4 

2.8 

AMERICAN  GOVERN)€NT 

10,243 

65.4 

8, 392 

66.3 

1,377 

10.9 

16.4 

U.S.  CONSTITUTION 

401 

2.6 

434 

3.4 

45 

0.4 

10.3 

PROBLEMS  OF  DEMOCRACY 

642 

4.1 

665 

5.4 

34 

0.3 

5.3 

STATE  GOVER'.MEnT 

656 

4.2 

704 

5.6 

56 

0.5 

8.4 

COMHJMTY  CIVICS 

6.410  ‘ 

40.9 

4,667 

36.4 

699 

5.5 

14.4 

BASIC  AMERICAN  lAH 

3, 230 

20.6 

3,839 

30.3 

239 

1.9 

6.3 

57 


TAFuE  S.-PUBlIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OFFERING  SPECIFIC  COURSES,  ENROlLWEnTS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 
AND  COURSES, AND  THEIR  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTft.S,  BY  COURSE  TITLE;  UNITED  STATES  1981-82 

(U.S.  TOTAL  secondary  SCHOOlS  =  15,667,  U.S.  TOTAl  SECONDARY  ENROLLMENT  =  12,660,537) 


social  science  1982  (CONTINUED) 


)W^BER  OF 

AS  *  CF 

TCTAl 

AS  %  OF 

total 

AS  *  OF 

AS  <  OF  1 

schools 

ALL 

ENR'OlLMENT 

T0TA_ 

ENROlLMENT 

total 

total 

OFFERING 

SECONDARY 

IN  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY 

IN  THIS 

SECONDARY 

enrollment 

THIS 

schools 

CFFERIN6 

ENROllMEN"^ 

COURSE 

ENRjJJIEnT 

IN  schools 

COURSE 

THIS  COURSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

OFFERING 
This  COURSE 

COMPARATIVE  SYSTEMS 

598 

3.8 

722 

5.7 

A1 

0.3 

5.5 

current  events 

3,135 

20.0 

2,525 

19.9 

1A3 

1.1 

5.5 

INTERNATIONA.  RELATIONS 

1,04A 

6.7 

1,316 

10.  A 

AA 

0.3 

3.6 

political  THEORY/POLITICA.  SCIENCE 

705 

A.  5 

1,005 

7.9 

A2 

0.3 

3.9 

HUMAN  RELATIONS 

907 

5.8 

9A5 

7.5 

A1 

0.3 

A.  6 

PSYCHOLOGY 

9,198 

58.7 

8,59A 

67.9 

656 

5.2 

7.7 

SOCIDLOGVySOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 

12,778 

81.6 

11,168 

88.2 

1,602 

12.7 

1A.2 

sociology,  URBAN 

530 

3.  A 

828 

6.5 

AO 

0.5 

5.0 

SOCIAL  PROBlEMS/CRIMINOLDBY 

2,1A3 

13.7 

1,810 

1A.3 

93 

0.7 

5.5 

racial  and  MINORITY  PROBLEMS 

1,812 

11.6 

2,263 

17.9 

75 

0.6 

3.1 

RELIGION,  COM,PARATIVE  AND  BIBlE  HISTORY 

953 

6.1 

1,079 

8.5 

71 

0.6 

5.0 

INTERGROUP  (COMMUNITY)  RELATIONS 

1,373 

8.8 

1,800 

1A.2 

63 

0.5 

3.2 

CAREER  EDlEATION/OCCUPATIDNA.  GUIDANCE 

9,636 

61.5 

9,366 

7A.0 

1,005 

7.9 

10.7 

58 


TABLE  2.-PUB'.IC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OFFERING  SPECIFIC  COURSES,  ENRO^ICN’S  IN  HE  SCH-C-Q.S 
AND  COURSES, AND  THEIR  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTALS,  BY  COURSE  THlE;  UNITED  STATES  1961-82 

(U.S.  total  secondary  SCHOO'uS  =  15,667,  U.S.  TOTA.  SECONDARY  ENROo-tCNT  =  12,660,537) 


TRADES  AND  INDUSTRY  1982 


NUI^ER  OF 

AS  X  CF 

TOTA. 

AS  X  CF 

TOTA. 

AS  X  D- 

AS  X  CF 

SCHOj,.S 

ALL 

ENRO-lWENT 

TCTA. 

ENROwLMEN I 

TOTAl 

TOTAl 

OFFERING 

SECONDARY 

IN  SChOO-S 

SECONDARY 

IN  THIS 

SECONDARY 

ENRQ.lI'En-" 

This 

SCHOOLS 

OFFERING 

ENROwLNENT 

COURSE 

ENRO-LMEN’ 

IN  schools 

COURSE 

T«IS  COURSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

offering 

THIS  COURSE 

TRADES  AND  IKD-S’RY  TOTA. 

14, 722 

94.0 

12, 350 

97.5 

1,874 

14.6 

15.3 

TRADES  AND  INDUSTRY,  N.E.C, /OTHER  S^ECI-IED 

1,629 

10.4 

2,231 

17.6 

61 

0.5 

2.6 

GRAPHIC  AR^S 

504 

3.2 

767 

6.1 

9 

0.1 

1.2 

TEXTILE/lEA’HER  PRODuCTIOn/'RABRICA^IGs 

1,609 

10.3 

2, 002 

15.6 

21 

0.2 

1.1 

Electricity,  is^  year 

512 

3.3 

655 

5.2 

4 

0.0 

0.6 

ELECTRICITY  £D/3D/4^h  YR/Si^lL  ENGINE  REPAIR 

832 

5.3 

861 

7.0 

10 

0.1 

1.2 

ELECTRONICS,  2D/3D/4TH  YEAR 

494 

3.2 

607 

4.6 

3 

0.0 

0.5 

BODY  AND  FENDER  MECHANICS,  1ST/2D  YEAR 

2,810 

17.9 

3, 358 

26.5 

62 

0.5 

1.7 

AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANICS,  1ST/2D  YEAR/DIESE. 

1.631 

11.7 

2,461 

19.6 

50 

0.4 

2.1 

AVIATION  AND  AIRCRAFT  MECHANICS  (AIRFRAME) 

617 

3.9 

890 

7.0 

12 

0.1 

1.3 

MASONRY 

1,494 

9.5 

1,831 

14.5 

26 

0.2 

1.6 

CONSTRUCTION/MAINTENANCE  TRADES 

3,297 

21.0 

3,854 

30.4 

57 

0.5 

1.5 

WOODWORKING,  2D/3D/4Th  YR  AND  CABINETMAKING 

676 

4.3 

768 

6.1 

11 

0.1 

1.6 

DRAFTING/MECHASICA.  DRAHInG,  1ST/2D  YEAR 

10, 579 

67.5 

10,355 

61.6 

480 

3.6 

4.7 

MACHINE  SHOP 

2,768 

17.7 

3, 505 

27.7 

67 

0.7 

2.6 

&iEE’  METAL,  1ST/2D  YEAR 

13 

0.1 

32 

0.3 

2 

0.0 

5.9 

METAl  WORKING.  1ST/2D/3D  YEAR  AND  FOUNDRY 

111 

0.7 

199 

1.6 

5 

0.0 

2.7 

COSMETO'.OGY,  1ST/2D/3D  YEAR  AND  BARBERING 

2,896 

16.5 

3,566 

28.3 

74 

0.6 

1.9 

COOK-CHEF 

3, 686 

24.6 

4, 549 

35.9 

89 

0.7 

2.0 

VOCATIONA.  GROUP  BUIDANCE/E)(P‘.0RA'"0RY 

13,691 

88.7 

11,525 

91.0 

612 

6.4 

7.1 

59 


TABLE  2. -PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OFFERING  SPECIFIC  COURSES,  ENROLLMENTS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 
AND  COURSES,  AND  THEIR  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTft.S,  BY  COURSE  TITLE:  UNITED  STAGES  1381-82 

(U.S.  total  SECONDARY  SCHOXS  =  15,867;  U.S.  TOTAL  SECONDARY  ENROLLMENT  =  12,660,537) 

SAFETY  AND  DRIVER  ED’XATION  1982 


NUMBER  OF 

AS  t  OF 

total 

AS  i  OF 

TOTAL 

AS  t  OF 

AS  X  0- 

SCHOXS 

All 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTA_ 

ENRjLLMiNT 

TOTAl 

TO’A. 

OFFERING 

^CONDARY 

IN  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY 

IN  THIS 

secondary 

ENRDlLMENT 

THIS 

SCHOOLS 

OFFERING 

enrollment 

CXRSE 

ENROXI'EnT 

IN  SChOO_S 

COURSE 

THIS  COURSE 

(THOUSAn'DS) 

OFFERING 

tmis  course 

SAFETY  AND  DRIVER  EDUCATION  TOTAL 

10,874 

69.4 

8,854 

69.9 

2,026 

16.0 

22.9 

DRIVER  education,  XASSRDOf'  INSTRUCTION 

10, 536 

67.3 

8, 378 

66.2 

1, 6Bl 

13.3 

20.1 

PRACTICE  DRIVING,  INCLUDING  SIMULATION 

1,501 

9.6 

1,582 

12.5 

262 

2.2 

16.0 

SAFETY,  A._  GRADES 

234 

1.9 

266 

2.1 

59 

0.5 

£■0.8 

CIV!_  DE^NBE 

63 

0.4 

111 

0.9 

3 

0.0 

2.7 

60 


Tfl&LE  c:. -public  secondary  SChOOlS  CFFERInS  SPECIFIC  CO'JRSES,  ENRO-lWEN’^S  IN  Tr€  SCHOOlS 
AND  COURSES, AND  ThEIR  PERCEN’  U.S.  TOTALS,  BY  COURSE  TITLE:  UNITED  STATES  1981 -BE 


(U.S.  TOTA.  SECONDARY 

SCHX.S  = 

15,867,  U.S.  total  SECONDARY  ENRO; 

^MENT  =  IE,  660, 537) 

R.  O.T.C. 

198E 

NUI^ER  OF 
SCHOO.S 

offering 

THIS 

CO-uRSE 

AS  %  OF 

AlL 

secondary 

SCHOOLS 

TO’A. 

enrollnen"" 

IN  SCh'OO.S 
OFFERING 

This  course 

AS  *  CF 
total 

SECONDARY 

enrollment 

total 

enrollment 

in  This 

COURSE 

(ThOuSAnDS) 

AS  %  0' 

total 

secondary 

ENRO-LMENT 

AS  %  O' 

total 

ENRO-lMEn' 
IN  SCHOOLS 
O-FERING 
This  course 

R.O.T.C.  TDTAu 

1,751 

11. E 

E,610 

E0.6 

17E 

1.4 

6.3 

JR.  R.O.T.C.,  NAVA.  SCIENCE  1,751 

11. E 

E,610 

E0.6 

17E 

1.4 

6.3 
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AND  COURSES, AND  THEIR  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTALS,  BY  COURSE  TITlE;  UNITED  STATES  1981-82 

(U.S.  total  secondary  SCHOOLS  =  15,667,  U.S.  TOTAL  SECONDARY  ENROLLMENT  =  12,660,537) 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE  1982 


NUMBER  OF 

AS  i  OF 

total 

AS  %  OF 

total 

AS  *  OF 

AS  %  OF 

SCHOOLS 

All 

enrollment 

TOTfL 

ENROLLMENT 

total 

TOTAu 

OFFERING 

SECON-DARY 

in  schools 

SECONDARY 

IN  THIS 

SECONDARY 

ENRO^LMEN' 

THIS 

SChOOlS 

OFFERING 

enrollment 

COURSE 

Enrollment 

IN  SChOu;.S 

COURSE 

THIS  COURSE 

(THOUSAN'DS) 

OFFERING 
THIS  COURSE 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE  TDTA. 

7,173 

45.8 

7,727 

61.0 

344 

2.7 

4.5 

COMPUTER  AND  INFORMATION  SCIENCES 

1,432 

9.1 

1,732 

13.7 

54 

0.4 

3.1 

COMPU^R  programming 

4,371 

27.9 

4,422 

34.9 

151 

1.2 

3.4 

DATA  PROCESSING 

3,865 

24.7 

4,775 

37.7 

133 

1.1 

2.8 

INFORMATION  SCIENCES  AND  SYSTEMS 

32 

0.2 

54 

0.4 

5 

0.0 

10.  B 
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TfiF.E  2.-PiJBlIC  SECONDARY  SChOO-5  OS^FERInG  SPECIFIC  COURSES,  ENRQu!tN"'5  IN  T4E  SCwOOlS 
ftKD  COURSES, AND  ThEIR  PERCENT  OF  U.S.  TOTALS,  BY  COURSE  TITLE:  UNITED  STATES  1961-62 

(U.S.  TOTAt  SECONDARY  SCHOOiS  =  15,667,  U.S.  TOTAL  SECONDARY  ENROLLMENT  =  12,660,537) 


AaiED  HEALTH  1962 


NUn(BER  of 

AS  *  OF 

TOTAu 

AS  It  0-‘ 

total 

AS  X  O'* 

AS  %  0- 

schools 

ALL 

ENROLLMENT 

total 

enrollment 

total 

TOTA. 

OFFERING 

SECONDARY 

IN  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY 

IN  TmIS 

SECONDARY 

1 

III 

ft: 

1 

1 

♦V 

UJ 

THIS 

SCHOOlS 

OFFERING 

ENRO-LMEN’ 

COURSE 

ENRDJ-MEN’T 

IN  SC-iDui-S 

COURSE 

THIS  COURSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

OFFERING 

This  course 

allied  )€ALTH  TOTAl 

3,220 

20.6 

3, 644 

30.4 

60 

0.6 

2.1 

DENTA.  ASSIS^AnT/TECHNOuOGv 

676 

5.6 

956 

7.6 

5 

0.0 

0.5 

LABORATORY/ChEMICA^  technology 

709 

4.5 

939 

7.4 

28 

0.2 

3.1 

HOME  i€Pe.TH  AIDE/CCt.hjMTY  HEA.’h 

14t. 

0.9 

249 

2.0 

4 

0.0 

1.6 

health  OCCjPP'IONE 

703 

4.5 

1,046 

6.3 

19 

0.1 

1.9 

NL'RSInG 

1,634 

11.7 

2,204 

17.4 

1 

0.2 

1.1 

OPmTHA_NIC/REHABI-ITATIOn  services 

5; 

0.3 

60 

0.5 

0 

0.0 

0.2 

I )  Less 


tlian  500  students  nationally  wore 


euro  1  I ed 


In  this  ooiii  se  . 
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table  2. -public  SECOf^ARY  SCHOOLS  CFFERI^i6  S3ECIFIC  COURSES,  ENRQ-i^EN^S  IN  Tr€  5C*i00-S 
AW)  COURSES, AND  THEIR  PERCENT  0^  U.S.  TDTAlS,  BY  CIXJR5E  TITlE:  UNITED  STATES  1961-B2 

(U.S.  TOTAc  SECONDARY  SCHOOlS  =  15,687,  U.S.  TO 'A.  SECONDARY  ENROLLMENT  =  12,660,537) 


HISC.  1982 


NUMBER  OF 

AS  OF 

total 

AS  %  0- 

TOTA. 

AS  %  0= 

AS  t  O’ 

schools 

ALL 

enrollment 

TOTAl 

ENROlLMEN^ 

TOTA. 

total 

0FFERIN6 

SECONDARY 

IN  SCHOOLS 

SECONDARY 

IN  TmIS 

secondary 

ENROlLMEN" 

THIS 

SCHOOLS 

OFFERINB 

ENRDlL)€NT 

COURSE 

ENROLLMENT 

IN  SCHOOLS 

COURSE 

THIS  COURSE 

(THOUSANDS) 

0FFERIN6 
THIS  COURSE 

Wise.  TOTAl 

1,317 

8.4 

1,775 

14.0 

38 

0.3 

2.1 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  DESIGN 

283 

1.8 

400 

3.2 

7 

0.1 

2.0 

INStTTUTIONAL/HOM,E  MANAGEMENT  SER-VlCEE 

227 

1.5 

274 

2.2 

6 

0.0 

1.4 

PARKS  AND  recreation 

49 

0.3 

99 

0.6 

5 

0.0 

£.6 

MUSEOLOGY 

26 

0.2 

21 

0.2 

o‘ 

0.0 

0.1 

ENSI^£ERI^E 

780 

5.0 

1, 101 

6.7 

20 

0.2 

2.0 

1)  Less  than  500  students  nationally  were  enrolled 


in  tills  course . 
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TABLE  3;  (X)URSE  ENRaLMENTS  IN 

SUBJECT  AREAS 

,  AND  THE 

IR  PERCENTAGES 

OF  THE 

TOTAL  PLBLIC  SECONDARY 

SCHOa  STUDENTS  ENRaLED  IN  GRADES  9  TO  12: 

UNITED  STATES,  1972-73 

and  1981-82 

1972- 

73^ 

1981- 

2 

82 

Subject  Area 

Number 

Percent 

Niffnber 

Percent 

(Thousands) 

(Thousands ) 

Total  Pupils,  Grades  9-12 

11,975 

100.00 

12,661 

100.00 

English  Language  Arts 

15,605 

130.3 

17,716 

139.9 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

8,679 

72.5 

11,859 

93.7 

Social  Sciences 

1 1 ,710 

97.8 

15,008 

118.5 

Mathematl  cs 

6,619 

55.3 

9,850 

77.8 

Natural  Sciences 

6,119 

51  .1 

8,278 

65.4 

Music 

3,004 

25.1 

2,733 

21  .6 

BusI  ness 

5,763 

48.1 

5,874 

46.4 

Industrial  Arts 

2,903 

24.2 

2,980 

23.5 

Home  Economics 

2,439 

20.4 

3,024 

23.9 

Foreign  Languages 

3,067 

25.6 

2,953 

23.3 

Art 

2,143 

17.9 

3,061 

24.2 

Agr  I  cul  ture 

322 

2.7 

420 

3.3 

Vocational  Trade  and  Industrial 

Educatl on 

447 

3.7 

1,874 

14.8 

Safety  and  Driver’s  Education 

3,297 

27.5 

2,026 

16.0 

R.  0.  T.  C. 

142 

1  .2 

172 

1  .4 

Computer  Science 

344 

2.7 

Allied  Heal th 

80 

.6 

1/  These  numbers  and  percentages  differ  from  those  previously  reported  for  this 
survey  (Osterndorf,  Logan.  Summar.y  Offerings  ^  £nrol  Iffient-S  iD  Public 
Secondary  Schools^  1972-73^  NCES  76-150.)  because  the  data  have  been 
reprocessed  after  modifying  the  sample  to  make  It  more  similar  to  that  used 
In  the  1981-82  study  (see  appendix  c). 

2/  Estimates  are  based  on  student  transcript  data. 
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TECHNICAL  APPENDICES 


A.  SOURCES  OF  THE  DATA 

Data  for  the  analysis  of  public  secondary  school  course  offerings  and 
enrollments  came  from  three  sources.  Course  offerings  and  enrollments  data 
for  the  1972-73  school  year  were  collected  as  part  of  the  1973  Survey  of 
Public  Secondary  School  Offerings,  Enrollments,  and  Currlculun  Practices 
sponsored  by  NCES.  Two  NCES  surveys  provided  the  data  on  1981-82  course 
offerings  and  enrollments.  Both  surveys  were  part  of  the  HS&B  First  Follow- 
Up  Study.  The  1982  HS&B  Offerings  and  Enrollments  Survey  provided  data  on 
secondary  school  offerings,  while  the  data  collected  by  the  1982  HS&B 
Transcripts  Survey  were  used  to  estimate  course  enrollments. 

All  three  of  the  NCES  surveys  were  constructed  to  provide  national  esti¬ 
mates.  The  sample  designs  of  the  three  are  described  In  the  following  sec¬ 
tions.^ 

A.  1  1973  Surv^.  of  Public  Secondary  Schools  Sample  Design 

The  sample  design  of  the  1973  survey  of  public  secondary  schools  was  a  one- 
stage  stratified  simple  random  sample.  Schools  were  stratified  by  state. 


1/  More  detailed  Information  on  the  sample  designs  of  the  three  surveys  as 
well  as  Information  on  their  data  collection  procedures  and  other  survey 
features  Is  provided  In: 

Logan  Osterndorf,  lummary  Offerings  ^  Enrol  Iments  Id  Put? I  Ic 

Secondary  Schooj_s.  1972-73.  Washington,  D.C.  :  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office  (NCES  76-150),  1975. 

C.  Jones,  S.  Knight,  H.  McWilliams,  M.  Butz,  I.  Crawford,  and  B. 
Stephenson,  High  School  and  Beyond  Course  Offer  I ngs  and  Course 
Enrol Iments  Survey  (1982) ;  Data  File  User’s  Manual .  Chicago,  Illinois: 
National  Opinion  Research  Center,  1983. 

C.  Jones,  S.  Knight,  M,  Butz,  I.  Crawford,  and  B.  Stephenson,  High 
School  .and  Beyond  Transcripts  Survey  (12fi2):  Hfilfl  liifi  Manual . 

Chicago,  Illinois:  National  Opinion  Research  Center,  1983. 
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location  (large-city  schools  versus  schools  located  outside  large  cities), 
enrollment  size  (1  ,500  or  greater,  1  ,000-1  ,499,  500-999,  300-499,  100-299, 
and  under  100),  and  school  grade  (junior  high,  senior  high,  and  combination 
schools  with  both  junior  and  senior  high  school  grades).  Nationally,  8,193 
schools  were  selected  from  a  universe  of  22,737' school  s. 

A. 2  High  School  and  Beyond  Sample  Designs 

A, 2.1  Base  Year  Survey  Sample  Design 

Base  year  data  for  the  HS&B  study  were  collected  In  1980.  A  highly  strati¬ 
fied,  two-stage  probability  sample  was  used  to  select  more  than  58,000  high 
school  students  (over  28,000  seniors  and  over  30,000  sophomores)  from 
more  than  1  ,000  public  and  private  secondary  schools.  Schools  were  selected 

during  the  first  stage  of  the  design  with  a  probabll  Ity  proportional  to  the 

2 

estimated  enrollment  In  their  10th  and  12th  grades.  During  the  second 
stage  of  sampling,  36  seniors  and  36  sophomores  were  selected  In  each 
school,  except  In  those  schools  with  fewer  than  36  seniors  or  36  sophomores. 
In  the  latter  schools,  all  eligible  students  were  drawn  In  the  sample. 

A. 2. 2  First  Follow-Up  Survey  Sample  Design 

The  HS5B  First  Follow-Up  Survey  sample  retained  the  essential  features  of 
the  1980  sample  design.^  That  Is,  It  was  a  multi-stage,  stratified,  proba¬ 
bility  sample  with  schools  selected  during  the  first  stage  of  sampling  and 


2/  This  section  criterion  was  not  used  uniformally  across  all  the  strata  In 
the  sample  design.  In  certain  special  sample  strata  (e.g.,  schools  with 
large  minority  enrollments),  study  requirements  resulted  In  an  oversamp¬ 
ling  of  schools.  For  more  Information  on  the  Base  Year  Survey  sample 
design,  see  M.  Frankel,  L.  Luane,  D.  Buonanno,  and  R.  Tourangeau, 
Samp  I  e  Design  Report.  Chicago,  Illinois:  National  Opinion  Research 

Center.  1 981 . 

^  See  C.  Jones,  M.  Clarke,  G.  Mooney,  H.  McWilliams,  I.  Crawford,  B. 
Stephenson,  and  R.  Tourangeau,  Klgh  School  ^  Beyond  1980  SophcW?re 
■Cghort  first  Fol  low-Up  (1982) :  Data  File  User’s  Manual .  Chicago, 

Illinois:  National  Opinion  Research  Center,  1983. 


students  selected  during  the  second  stage.  Listed  below  are  the  Important 
features  of  the  1982  First  Follow-Up  design: 

•  All  schools  selected  as  part  of  the  Base  Year  Survey  were  con¬ 
tacted  for  participation  In  the  First  Follow-Up  Survey  unless  they 
had  no  1980  sophomores,  had  closed,  or  had  merged  with  other 
schools  In  the  Base  Year  sample. 

•  1980  sophomores  still  enrolled  In  their  1980  school  s  were  retained 
with  certainty,  resulting  In  the  Inclusion  of  approximately  30,000 
1980  sophomores  In  the  sample. 

•  1980  sophomore  cohort  students  who  were  no  longer  attending  their 
Base  Year  schools  (e.g.,  dropouts,  early  graduates,  and  those  who 
had  transferred  as  Individuals  to  a  new  school)  were  subsampled. 

A. 2. 3  Course  Offerings  and  Course  Enrollments  Survey  Sample  Design 

Secondary  school  course  offerings  and  enrollment  data  were  collected  from 
those  schools  selected  as  the  first-stage  sampling  units  In  the  Base  Year 
Survey  In  which  1980  sophomores  were  still  enrolled  during  the  1981-82 
academic  year.  Of  the  more  than  1,000  schools  Included  In  the  Base  Year 
Survey,  975  schools  had  a  10th  and/or  12th  grade  In  1980  and  were  In  contin¬ 
uous  existence  through  the  1981-82  academic  year  (I.e.,  they  had  not  closed 
or  merged  with  other  schools  since  the  1980  survey).  School  administrators 
at  the  975  schools  were  asked  to  provide  Information  on  the  courses  offered 
at  their  schools  during  the  academic  year  and  the  enrollments  In  these 
courses. 

A. 2. 4  Transcripts  Survey  Sample  Design 

The  sample  for  the  HS&B  Transcripts  Survey  was  selected  from  among  the  1980 
sophomores  who  were  eligible  for  the  First  Follow-Up  Survey.  Prior  to 
selecting  the  sample,  1980  sophomores  were  stratified  according  to  a  number 
of  student  and  school  level  characteristics.  The  strata  were  partitioned 
Into  one  of  two  major  groups  with  different  student  selection  probabilities: 


one  contained  pol  Icy-rel  evant  subgroups  (e.g.,  students  from  private 
schools,  base  year  nonrespondents,  and  high  achievement  blacks  and  high 
achievement  HIspanIcs),  and  the  other  contained  all  remaining  sophomore  sub¬ 
groupings  (e.g.,  other  blacks,  other  HIspanIcs,  and  all  other  students). 

All  students  In  the  pol  Icy-rel  evant  subgroups  were  selected  with  certainty, 
resulting  In  12,987  students  being  Included  In  the  Transcripts  Survey 
sample.  An  additional  5,440  sophomores  were  selected  from  the  remaining 
subgroups,  with  a  selection  probability  equal  to  approximately  .32.  A  total 
of  18,427  members  of  the  1980  sophomore  oohort  were  selected  for  participa¬ 
tion  In  the  Transcripts  Survey. 

B.  SURVEY  NONRESPONSE  AND  NONRESPONSE  ADJUSTI^NTS 

Not  all  of  the  sampled  schools  In  the  1973  survey  responded  to  the  request 
for  Information  on  course  offerings  and  cx)urse  enrollments.  Approximately 
96  percent  of  the  7,850  schools  sampled  responded  to  the  request  for  this 
Information.  In  order  to  account  for  nonresponding  schools,  the  case 
weights  of  the  responding  schools  were  adjusted  so  that  they  summed  to  the 
original  estimated  population  of  22,737  schools. 

Lists  of  courses  offered  In  the  1981-82  school  year  were  supplied  by  941  (97 
percent)  of  the  schools  selected  for  participation.  Data  on  course  enroll¬ 
ments  were  received  frcm  only  762  (78  percent)  of  the  eligible  schools.  In 
addition,  97  percent  of  the  schools  reported  Incomplete  enrollment  values 
for  the  courses  they  offered  during  the  school  year.  Roughly  one-third  of 
the  schools  reported  enrollment  data  for  80  -  90  percent  of  the  courses  they 
reported  offering,  and  another  one-third  of  the  schools  reported  enrollment 
data  for  between  0  and  59  percent  of  their  courses. 

Only  63  (4  percent)  of  the  1,516  unique  course  titles  that  were  reported  as 
being  offered  by  one  or  more  schools  had  complete  enrollment  data.  Approxi¬ 
mately  72  percent  of  the  courses  Identified  by  schools  had  between  40  and 
100  percent  missing  enrollment  data. 

An  adjustment  for  nonresponse  to  the  request  for  course  offerings  data  was 
Incorporated  Into  the  1981-82  estimates  displayed  In  Tables  2  and  3.  This 
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was  accxxnpl  I  shed  by  adjusting  the  case  weights  for  the  responding  schools. 
Case  weights  were  mul  tl  pi  led  by  the  ratio  of  the  sun  of  ttie  wel  ghts  for  all 

4 

sampled  schools  to  the  sun  of  the  weights  for  the  responding  schools. 

Because  of  the  high  nonresponse  rate  the  school -reported  enrollments  data 
could  not  be  used  for  estimating  course  enrollments.  To  do  so  would  have 
led  to  seriously  biased  estimates.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  use  student 
transcript  data  to  estimate  1981-82  course  enrollments.  The  procedures  for 
doing  so  are  elaborated  on  In  Section  E.3  of  this  appendix. 

The  response  rate  associated  with  the  Transcripts  Survey  was  satisfactory. 
Ninety-one  percent  of  the  schools  responded  to  the  request  for  student 
transcripts  and  provided  15,941  (88  percent)  of  the  18,152  transcripts 

req  uested. 

The  case  weights  for  the  transcripts  data  were  adjusted  to  take  Into  account 
differential  rates  of  response  for  a  nunber  of  school  types  and  student  sta- 

5 

tuses.  The  average  nonresponse  adjustment  factor  was  1.13. 

C.  ADJUSTKtNTS  TO  COMPENSATE  FOR  SCHOa  SAMPLE  DESIGN  INCONSISTENCIES 

In  order  to  ccmpare  the  estimates  of  course  offerings  and  course  enrollments 
for  the  two  school  years,  several  adjustments  had  to  be  made  to  the  1973  and 
1982  survey  data.  Since  the  1  973  survey  selected  only  public  schools,  pri¬ 
vate  schools  selected  for  the  1982  survey  were  deleted  from  consideration. 
The  1973  survey  data  were  also  adjusted  by  deleting  schools  that  did  not 
have  a  grade  12.  This  adjustment  resulted  In  a  1973  sample  comparable  to 


4/  For  the  public  school  data  used  In  the  analysis,  this  adjustment  was 
equal  to  15,667/15,1  15.  Thus  all  estimates  of  the  nunber  of  schools 

offering  courses  were  Inflated  by  a  factor  of  1  .0365. 

^  For  more  Information  on  this  adjustment  see  H I gh  School  and  Beyond 
Icanscr  1  pts  ^Survey  (1582):  Data  File  User*s  Manual .  pp.  12-17. 
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that  of  1982,  A  sunmary  of  the  effects  of  these  changes  on  the  sample  sizes 
of  the  school  surveys  Is  presented  In  Table  C,1. 

Estimates  of  1972-73  course  offerings  and  course  enrollments,  after  the 
above  adjustments  were  made,  were  based  on  a  sample  of  5,379  schools. 
When  private  schools  were  removed  from  the  1981-82  survey,  862  of  the 
sampled  schools  remained  of  which  835  reported  course  offerings  data. 

D.  COURSE  TITLE  AND  SUBJECT  AREA  INCONSISTENCIES 

The  number  of  course  titles  found  In  secondary  schools  has  Increased  over 
the  nine-year  period,  1973-1982.  Moreover,  the  structure  of  the  secondary 
school  curriculum  has  changed  along  with  the  content  of  the  courses  taught 
In  public  high  schools.  Since  the  two  studies  were  designed  to  collect  data 
for  a  particular  time  period,  the  course  title  and  subject  area  coding 
structures  used  In  the  surveys  differ  somewhat  from  one  another. 

There  Is  often  variation  In  the  nunbers  of  courses  listed  under  a  particular 
subject  area  as  well  as  differences  In  the  way  In  which  some  subjects  are 
organized.  For  example,  the  courses  listed  under  English  In  1972-73  are 
found  In  several  different  program  areas  In  the  classification  system  used 
In  1981-82.  The  courses  listed  under  English  In  the  1972-73  data  are  listed 
under  letters,  basic  skills.  Journalism,  humanities,  dramatic  arts,  and 
library  In  the  1981-82  data. 

There  was  also  a  marked  change  In  course  content  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  surveys.  In  1972,  for  example,  English  courses  were  most  frequently 
year-long  studies  of  literature,  composition  and  speech.  Courses  were 
usually  designated  by  grade  levels.  In  the  late  sixties,  flexibility  In 
this  arrangement  began,  culminating  In  the  1980s  with  the  change  to  I  Imited, 
specific  titles  for  courses  that  might  have  greater  appeal  to  students. 
Some  of  these  later  titles  were  "lifted”  out  of  year-long  courses,  e.g., 
romanticism,  realism,  Victorian  literature.  Others  reflected  an  expanded 
world  view  and  greater  awareness  of  heretofore  Ignored  areas  such  as  wcmen 
In  literature,  protest  literature,  MexI  can-Amer  I  can  literature,  and  Irish 


TABLE  C.1  :  1973  AND  1982  SCHOa  SAMPLE  SIZES  AFTER  ADJUSTI^NTS  ARE  MADE  TO 


CXDMPENSTATE  FOR  SAMPLE  DESIGN  INCONSISTENCIES 


Adjustment 


l£72.-7.3-  ■Sainj.l.£..P 


Original  Sample 
(No  Adjustment) 


7,852 

(1  .00)' 


975 

(1  .00) 


Private  School  s 
del eted 


7,852 

(1  .00) 


862 

(0.88) 


Public  Schools  that  do  5,379 

not  have  a  grade  12  (0.69) 

del eted 


862 

(0.88) 


1/ 


FI  gures 
samp  I  ed 


In  parentheses  represent  the  proportion  of  the  crlg’nai 
schools  that  remained  after  the  adjustment  was  madt;. 
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literature.  Finally,  some  reflected  new  developments  or  a  new  emphasis  In 
society,  for  example:  rock  poetry,  literature  of  human  values.  Interperson¬ 
al  communication,  and  technical  English. 

Before  any  analysis  of  the  courses  offered  In  1972-73  and  1981-82  could 
begin.  It  was  necessary  to  develop  a  set  of  guldel  Ines  for  reooncll  Ing  these 
differences.  It  was  decided  that  the  course  coding  structure  used  In  the 
1973  survey  would  be  the  foundation  for  the  analysis.  Thus,  the  1973  and 
1982  course  titles  were  reviewed  by  education  curriculum  specialists,  and 
titles  from  the  latter  survey  were  Identified  that  matched  or  approximated 
the  course  content  of  the  1973  titles. 

It  was  not  always  possible  to  Identify  the  1982  course  title  that  matched  a 
course  listed  In  the  1973  survey.  Several  approaches  to  this  problem  were 
adopted: 

(1)  When  a  specific  course  offered  In  1981-82  was  Identified  as  having 
originally  been  part  of  a  more  general  1972-73  offering.  It  was 
aggregated  with  the  original  title  as  It  appeared  In  1972-73.  For 
example,  English  courses  such  as  renaissance  literature, 
romanticism,  and  real  Ism  were  grouped  with  British  I  Iterature. 

(2)  Certain  courses  that  had  emerged  since  1972-73  were  either:  (1) 
grouped  to  form  their  own  subject  area  and  listed  separately, 
either  because  they  did  not  fit  Into  an  existing  1972-73  subject 
area  or  because  they  were  of  special  Interest  (e.g. ,  computer 
science);  or  (2)  were  classified  under  the  "not  elsewhere 
classified"  (N.  E.C. )  category  of  the  appropriate  subject  area. 

(3)  When  a  single  course  listed  under  a  subject  area  In  1981-82  had 
been  listed  as  multiple  courses  under  more  than  one  subject  area 
In  1972-73,  the  I ntegrety  of  the  course  structure  of  each  school 
year  was  maintained  and  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  noted  In 
the  tables.  For  exanple,  crafts  Is  listed  under  both  the  arts  and 
Industrial  arts  subject  areas  In  1972-73  and  Is  listed  only  under 
art  In  1981-82. 


(4)  When  there  were  no  equivalent  1981-82  titles  to  those  appearing  In 
1972-73  the  titles  were  dropped  from  both  years.  For  example, 
special  mathematics  programs  (e.g.,  SMSG,  IPI,  GCMP,  and  I^P) 
listed  In  the  1972-73  data  were  not  coded  In  1981-82.  Therefore, 
they  were  not  Included  In  the  analysis. 

Section  G  contains  a  copy  of  the  course  listing  that  was  used  for  the  1972- 
73  table  entries  previously  published  by  NCES.^  The  1981-82  courses  that 
were  grouped  to  form  the  table  course  titles  and  subject  areas  are  summa¬ 
rized  In  Section  H  of  this  appendix.  For  the  most  part  the  courses  listed 
under  a  course  title  are  the  same  In  both  years.  Differences  In  the  courses 
grouped  to  form  titles  In  1972-73  as  compared  with  1981-82  are  noted  In 
TabI  e  1  . 

E.  ESTIMATION  PROCEDURES 

The  goals  of  the  analysis  were  to  Identify  the  courses  and  subject  areas 
offered  In  U,  S.  public  secondary  schools,  and  to  Identify  the  enrollments  In 
these  courses  and  subject  areas  for  two  school  years.  These  data  were  to  be 
used  to  determine  changes  In  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools  and  In 
student  participation  over  the  nine-year  period  covered  by  two  NCES  surveys. 

Since  the  goals  of  the  study  were  directed  towards  understanding  course 
offerings  and  course  enrollments  In  all  U.  S.  public  secondary  schools, 
estimates  were  expanded  to  represent  al  I  or  some  portion  of  the  national 
population  of  schools  and  students.  The  procedures  used  to  produce  the 
estimates  found  In  the  study  tables  are  described  below. 

E. 1  Number  and  Percentage  of  U. S.  Public  Secondary  Schools  Offering 

Courses 

The  total  number  of  schools  offering  each  of  the  course  titles  found  In 
Tables  1  and  2  was  computed  by  taking  the  weighted  sum  of  the  schools 
reporting  that  a  course  was  offered  to  the  students  In  their  school  during 


6/  L.  Osterndorf  and  P.  Horn,  Course  Offer  I  ngs.  Enrol  I  ments.  .sujw  Cur  t  Icu- 
luiD  Eract legs  Ln  Pubi  Ic  Secondary  Schools,  19,72-21.  Washington,  D.C.  : 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  1976. 


the  school  year  that  was  covered  by  the  survey.  Since  course  titles 
frequently  represent  aggregations  of  Individual  courses,  each  school  was 
counted  only  once  for  each  course  title  listed  In  the  tables.  In  other 
words,  the  total  number  of  schools  offering  a  course  title  actually 
translates  to  the  total  number  of  schools  offering  one  or  more  of  the 
courses  represented  by  the  course  title. 

The  1972-73  estimates  of  the  number  of  schools  offering  course  titles  were 
expanded  to  represent  the  population  of  15,306  schools.  Estimates  of 
1981-82  secondary  schools  offering  the  course  titles  were  expanded  to 
represent  the  population  of  15,667  schools.  To  account  for  the  absence  of 
data  from  some  of  the  public  schools  selected  to  participate  In  the  1982 
survey,  all  estimates  of  the  number  of  schools  offering  course  titles  were 
adjusted  by  a  factor  of  1  .0365.  This  adjustment  represented  the  ratio  of 
the  estimated  total  population  of  public  schools  to  the  estimate  of  this 
population  using  only  responding  schools. 

The  percentage  of  1972-73  and  1981-82  schools  offering  each  course  title  was 
based  on  weighted  data  using  the  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  schools 
offering  the  course  and  the  total  school  population. 

E.2  High  School  Enrollment  In  Schools  Offering  Various  Courses 

Since  the  study  was  only  concerned  with  the  courses  schools  offered  their 
9th  through  12th  grade  students  and  the  9th  through  12th  grade  enrollment  In 
these  courses,  estimates  of  the  high  school  enrollment  were  restricted  to 
the  grade  9  through  grade  12  high  school  student  memberships.  In  1972-73, 
these  enrollments  were  estimated  by  the  weighted  sum  of  the  school-reported 
enrollments  In  grades  9,  10,  11,  and  12. 

The  HSiB  survey  of  U.  S.  secondary  schools  did  not  request  grade-specific 
enrollments  for  the  9th  and  11th  grades.  Instead,  It  asked  for  the  total 
high  school  membership  of  the  schools  and  their  grade  10  and  grade  12 
student  memberships. 
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In  the  absence  of  grade-specific  enrollment  data,  schools’  responses  to  the 
survey  Item  concerning  total  high  school  membership  were  used  to  estimate 
the  enrollments  In  those  schools  offering  courses.  The  accuracy  of  these 
estimates  rests  In  part  on  the  assunptlon  that  schools  defined  high  school 
In  the  same  way,  I.e. ,  that  high  school  referred  only  to  grade  9  through 
grade  12.  The  wording  of  the  questionnaire  Item  and  additional  analyses 
comparing  the  results  of  this  method  with  other  estimation  methods  and 
alternative  enrollment  data  suggested  that  the  assunptlon  was  valid. 

Total  high  school  membership  data  were  not  provided  by  ail  of  the  835  public 
secondary  schools.  High  school  membership  values  were  Imputed  for  70  (8 
percent)  of  the  schools  using  a  cell-average  method.  All  responding  schools 
were  stratified  by  school  type  (e.g.,  public,  alternative,  and  Cuban 
public),  census  region,  and  the  degree  of  urbanization.  The  average  high 
school  membership  value  In  each  stratum  was  assigned  to  all  nonresponding 
schools  In  the  stratum  (I.e.,  those  falling  to  respond  to  the  request  for 
total  high  school  membership  data). 

The  1981-82  estimates  of  high  school  enrollments  In  schools  actually 
offering  courses  of  study  were  further  adjusted.  All  estimates  were 
adjusted  by  a  factor  of  1.0365  to  account  for  nonresponse  to  the  request  for 
offerings  data. 

The  estimated  percentage  of  the  high  school  enrollment  In  schools  offering  a 
course  was  based  on  weighted  data.  The  estimate  was  expanded  to  represent 
the  percent  of  the  U.S.  students  enrolled  In  schools  actually  offering  the 
course. 

E.3  Course  Enrol Iment 

Course  enrollment  data  proved  to  be  the  most  problematic  In  both  survey 
years.  As  a  result,  various  procedures  were  developed  and  Implemented  to 
offset  the  shortcomings  of  these  data.  The  procedures  used  to  restrict  the 
estimates  of  course  enrol  Iments  to  grades  9  through  grade  12  students  were 
described  In  Section  2.1  of  the  report. 
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Each  estimate  of  the  1972-73  enrollment  In  a  secondary  school  course  was 
calculated  by  taking  the  weighted  sum  of  the  school-reported  course 
enrollments.  The  enrollment  In  a  course  was  computed  as  a  percent  of  the 
total  high  school  population  of  U.  S.  secondary  school  students  and  as  a 
percent  of  the  high  school  enrollment  In  those  schools  where  a  course  was 
offered.  The  first  percentage  was  based  on  11  ,974,683  students,  while  the 
base  of  the  second  varied  for  each  course  title. 

As  noted  In  Section  B  above,  1981-82  course  enrollment  data  were  missing  for 
an  unacceptably  large  percentage  of  the  course  titles  reported  by  the 
sampled  schools.  Therefore,  the  decision  was  made  to  estimate  course 
enrollments  from  data  collected  by  the  HSfiB  Transcripts  Survey. 

The  only  restriction  on  the  use  of  transcript  data  to  estimate  course 
enrollments  was  that  a  student  was  attending  or  had  attended  one  of  the 
original  862  public  schools  sampled  for  the  Course  Offerings  and  Enrollments 
Survey.  Thus,  Included  In  these  estimates  were  the  course  histories  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  still  attending  their  original  schools  as  well  as  the  course 
histories  of  students  who  had  transferred  to  another  pubi  Ic  school.  A  total 
of  12,695  transcript  records  were  used  to  estimate  course  enrollments, 
representing  students  still  attending  school,  1982  spring  graduates,  early 
graduates,  and  dropouts. 

The  estimated  total  nimber  of  students  enrolled  In  a  particular  course  was 
calculated  by  the  weighted  sum  of  the  number  of  times  a  course  appeared  on 
the  transcript  records.  Since  each  student’s  transcript  was  assumed  to 
represent  the  course-taking  behavior  of  9th  through  12th  graders  In  1981-82, 
repeat  courses  were  counted  the  number  of  times  that  they  appeared.  Simi¬ 
larly,  no  consideration  was  given  to  whether  or  not  a  course  was  passed  or 
failed,  since  the  purpose  of  the  analysis  was  to  estimate  total  course 
enrollment  during  the  1981-82  academic  year,  not  the  successful  completion 
of  a  course. 

All  estimated  enrollments  In  the  Individual  courses  that  were  grouped  to 
form  a  table  course  title  were  sunmed  to  determine  the  total  enrollment 
associated  with  that  title.  Therefore,  unlike  the  estimates  of  course 
offerings,  the  enrollments  1  n  al  I  courses  that  were  grouped  were  counted. 
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The  estimates  of  course  enrollments  were  multiplied  by  a  factor  of  .9394  to 
adjust  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  estimated  total  high  school  member¬ 
ship  based  on  school  data  and  the  same  estimate  based  on  transcript  data. 
This  factor  was  computed  as  the  ratio  of  the  school-based  estimate  of  total 
U.S.  high  school  enrollment  and  the  estimate  derived  from  the  transcript 
data.  The  latter  estimate  was  computed  by  multiplying  the  sum  of  the 
weights  of  the  transcripts  data  (3,368,967)  by  four.  Use  of  this  estimate 
was  based  on  the  assimptlon  that,  at  a  minimum,  the  total  grade  9-12 
enrollment  In  U.S.  secondary  schools  Is  four  times  the  enrollment  of  the 
senior  class. 

The  total  U.S.  course  enrollment  was  also  computed  as  a  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  public  secondary  school  enrollment.  The  adjusted  total  course 
enrollment  and  the  school-based  estimate  of  total  secondary  school  student 
enrollment  were  used  to  estimate  this  percentage. 

The  last  course  enrollment  estimate  related  total  enrollment  In  a  course  to 
the  high  school  enrollment  In  those  schools  that  actually  offered  the 
course.  Whereas  the  estimate  of  the  course  enrol  Iment  expressed  as  a 
percent  of  the  total  public  secondary  school  enrollment  used  data  from  all 
the  student  transcripts,  this  last  estimate  used  only  the  transcripts  of 
students  still  attending  their  original  1900  sampled  school,  I.e.,  transfer 
student  transcript  data  were  deleted. 

Restricting  the  use  of  transcript  data  was  a  function  of  the  Information 
that  was  available  on  transfer  students’  schools  and  the  assumptions  that 
would  need  to  be  made  If  transfer  student  data  were  used.  Since  the 
estimate  relates  course  enrollment  to  the  student  enrollment  In  schools 
offering  a  course.  Individual  school  data  on  total  school  enrollment  were 
required.  No  school-reported  enrollment  data  were  available  from  the 
transfer  schools;  thus,  the  only  estimate  of  school  enrollment  available  for 
analysis  was  that  derived  frcm  the  original  862  HS&B  public  schools. 
Therefore,  If  transfer  student  data  were  to  be  used  It  would  have  to  be 
assumed  tfiat  the  characteristics  (e.g.,  total  student  enrollment)  of  the 
schools  that  students  had  transferred  to  were  the  same  as  the 
characteristics  of  the  schools  that  they  had  originally  attended.  While 
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such  an  assuinptfon  was  reasonable  for  an  estimate  based  on  ail  schools 
(course  enrollment  as  a  percent  of  the  total  high  school  enrollment)^  Its 
validity  was  more  problenatic  for  an  estimate  that  related  course 
enrollments  to  the  student  enrollments  of  a  subset  of  specific  schools  that 
offered  particular  courses. 

The  estimate  of  course  enrollment  as  a  percent  of  the  student  enrollment  In 
schools  wh^e  a  course  was  offered  was  computed  by  taking  ‘fhe  weighted  sun 
of  the  nunber  of  occurrences  of  a  course  on  the  12,010  non- transfer  student 
transcripts,  divided  by  the  estimated  student  enrollment  In  the  non-transfer 
schools  offering  the  course.  The  estimate  was  adjusted  by  a  factor  to 
account  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  school-based  estimate  of  total 
student  enrollment  and  the  total  student  enrollment  based  on  four  times  the 
sun  of  the  weights  of  the  non-transfer  students  (3,096,564).  An  adjustment 
factor  of  1  .022  was  appi  led  to  all  estimates. 

F.  STANDARD  ERRORS 

Each  of  the  1973  and  1982  samples  represent  only  one  of  many  that  could  hav/e 
been  selected  using  the  same  sanple  design  specifications.  Estimates 

derived  frcm  these  different  samples  would  vary.  Standard  errors  for  the 
estimated  totals  and  percentages  measure  the  precision  of  these  estimates, 
I.e.,  the  variation  of  all  possible  estimates  around  the  theoretical, 
complete-coverage  values.  The  standard  errors,  together  with  the  sample 
estimates,  may  be  used  to  define  confidence  Intervals,  i.e.,  ranges  that 
would  Include  the  comparable  ccmpi  ete- cover  age  value  for  a  specified 

percentage  of  all  possible  samples.  For  example,  the  complete-coverage 
value  would  be  Included  In  the  range  from  two  standard  errors  above  to  two 

standard  errors  below  the  estimate  fcr  about  95  percent  of  all  possible 

sampl  es. 

Estimates  of  course  offerings  and  course  enrollments  were  based  on  school- 
reported  data,  student  transcript  data,  or  a  conbl  nation  of  the  two.  There¬ 
fore,  the  methods  used  to  calculate  the  standard  errors  of  these  estimates 
vary  by  the  source  of  the  data  as  wel  I  as  by  the  type  of  estimate. 
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The  methods  that  were  used  to  compute  standard  errors  for'  the  estimates 
reported  In  Tables  1  through  3  are  described  In  the  following  sections,  Tire 
standard  errors  for  these  estimates  are  provided  In  Tables  A.1  and  A. 2. 

F.1  standard  Errors  for  1972~73.  and  1981-82  Course  Offerings  and  School 

The  standard  errors  for  the  estimates  reported  In  Tables  1  through  3  are 
provided  In  Tables  A.l  and  A. 2.  These  standard  errors  were  calculated  by 
adjusting  estimates  obtained  under  the  assumption  of  simple  random  sampling 
for  the  sample  design  that  actually  was  employed  In  the  survey.  The 
equations  used  In  the  calculations  are  discussed  In  sections  F.1  through 
F.3,  and  the  design  effect  adjustment  factors  (D)  are  given  In  section  F.4, 

All  of  the  estimates  of  the  number  and  percentage  of  schools  offering  course 
titles  and  the  number  and  percentage  of  students  enrolled  In  schools  where 
course  titles  were  offered  used  school -reported  data.  The  standard  error 
(SE)  of  a  percentage  (p)  estimated  from  a  simple  randcm  sample  of  n  schools 
is  approximately: 

SE  -  D  /(I  ~  n/N)  (p)(100-p)  /n  (1) 

(p) 

where  D  Is  the  design  effect  adjustment  factor. 

The  standard  error  of  the  estimated  number  of  schools  offering  a  course  Is 
computed  by  multiplying  the  standard  error  of  the  es+lmated  proportion 
(SEp/100)  by  the  number  of  schools  In  the  population  of  U.S.  public  secon¬ 
dary  schools.  There  were  15,306  public  secondary  schools  In  1972-73  and 
15,667  schools  in  1981-82. 

The  standard  error  of  the  estimated  total  high  school  enrollment  In  those 
schools  offering  a  course  Is  computed  by  multiplying  the  standard  error  of 
the  mean  of  this  characteristic  by  the  number  of  schools  (N)  In  the 
popsilatlon.  Since  only  a  subset  of  the  schools  In  each  sanipie  offered  c 
given  course,  the  high  school  enrollment  for  tftose  schools  not  offering  e 
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course  Is  set  to  zero  when  computing  the  standard  error  of  the  mean. 
Assigning  zero  values  for  schools  not  offering  a  course  takes  Into  account 
that  the  estimate  Is  In  part  a  function  of  the  estimate  of  the  number  of 
schools  offering  a  course.  The  following  formula  Is  used  to  approximate  the 
standard  error  of  the  estimated  total  high  schogi  enrollment: 

SE  =  D\/n^(1  -  n/N)  S^/n  (2) 

(T) 

2 

Where  S  /n  Is  equal  to  the  weighted  sampling  variance  of  the  high  school 
enrollment  In  those  schools  offering  a  course,  n  Is  equal  to  the  nimber  of 
schools  In  the  sample,  N  Is  equal  to  the  number  of  schools  In  the 
population,  and  D  Is  the  design  effect  adjustment  factor. 

The  estimate  of  the  student  enrollment  In  schools  where  a  course  was  offered 
(x)  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  high  school  enrollment  of  all  schools  (y) 
was  computed  as  a  ratio  of  two  random  variables.  Both  the  numerator  and 
denominator  of  the  estimate  were  subject  to  sampling  error.  The  standard 
error  of  this  type  of  ratio  estimate  can  be  computed  by  the  following  for¬ 
mula: 

SE.  X  =  D  V  Var.  x  +  x^  Var,  .  -  2  x  Cov.  x  (3) 

(p)  _  "  (x)  •  _  2  (y)  -  (x,  y) 

y  y  y 

Where  Var^^j  =  sampling  variance  of  the  estimated  total  of  variable  x 

Var^yj  =  sampling  variance  of  the  estimated  total  of  variable  y 

Cov^x  y)  ~  sampling  covariance  of  the  estimated  x  and  y  totals. 

The  sampling  variance  of  the  total  student  enrollment  In  schools  offering  a 
course  Is  computed  by  squaring  the  standard  error  produced  by  Equation  2 
above.  The  sampling  variance  of  the  total  U,  S.  high  school  enrollment  Is 
also  calculated  by  squaring  the  standard  error  of  this  estimate  using 
Equation  2. 
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F.2  Standard  Errors  for  1972-73  Course  Enrollment  Estimates 


All  1972-73  estimates  of  course  enrollments  are  based  on  data  supplied  by 
the  sampled  public  secondary  schools.  The  standard  errors  of  these 
estimates  are  computed  by  the  same  methods  which  were  outlined  In  Section 

F.1 . 


The  standard  error  of  the  number  of  students  enrolled  In  a  course  Is 
approximated  by  Equation  2.  As  was  the  case  for  the  high  school  enrollment 
In  schools  where  a  course  was  offered,  zero  enrollment  values  are  entered 
for  those  schools  reporting  that  a  particular  course  was  not  offered. 

The  standard  errors  of  the  percentage  of  U.S.  public  secondary  school 
students  enrolled  In  a  course  and  the  course  enrollment  as  a  percent  of 
student  enrollment  In  schools  offered  a  course  are  approximated  by  Equation 
3.  The  variances  of  the  estimated  nunber  of  students  enrolled  In  a  course, 
the  student  enrollment  In  schools  offering  a  course,  and  the  total  high 
school  enrollment  are  computed  following  the  methods  outlined  earlier. 

F.3  standard  Errors  for  1981-82  Course  Enrollment  Estimates 

The  prevalence  of  nonresponse  to  the  HS&B  survey’s  request  for  enrollment 
data  resulted  In  student  transcript  data  being  used  to  estimate  total  course 
enrollments  and  their  accompanying  percentages.  Consequently,  the  methods 
for  calculating  the  standard  errors  of  these  estimates  deviate  somewhat  from 
those  summarized  In  Section  F.2  above. 

The  standard  error  of  the  estimated  enrollment  In  a  course  Is  approximated 
by  multiplying  the  standard  error  of  the  mean  nunber  of  students  enrolled  In 
a  course  (see  Equation  2)  by  the  total  nunber  of  students  In  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  standard  error  of  the  mean  Is  approximated  from  the  transcript 
data  with  the  number  of  students  In  the  population  estimated  by  sunming  the 
sampling  weights  of  the  students  In  the  transcripts  sample. 
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The  standard  error  of  the  estimated  percentage  of  all  public  high  school 
students  taking  a  course  Is  approximated  by  Equation  3  without  the  covari¬ 
ance  term,^  The  sampling  variance  of  the  estimated  course  enrollment  Is  com¬ 
puted  by  squaring  the  standard  error  of  the  estimated  course  enrollment. 
The  sampling  variance  of  the  total  public  high  school  membership  Is 
calculated  In  the  same  manner  as  It  was  for  the  1972-73  estimate. 

The  estimate  of  course  enrollment  as  a  percent  of  the  student  enrollment  In 
schools  offering  a  course  was  computed  using  the  subsample  of  nontransfer 
student  data  (I.e,,  only  transcripts  of  students  still  attending  one  of  the 
original  HS&B  sampled  schools  were  used  to  estimate  the  course  enrollment 
for  the  numerator  of  this  percentage).  The  standard  error  of  this  ratio  Is 
approximated  by  Equation  3  without  the  covariance  term.  The  sampling 
variance  of  the  estimated  course  enrollment  of  these  students  Is  computed  by 
the  same  procedures  which  were  used  to  calculate  the  variance  of  the  course 
enrollments  for  the  entire  transcript  sample.  The  only  difference  Is  the  N 
and  n  used  to  compute  the  sampling  variance.  The  sampling  variance  of  the 
estimated  high  school  enrollment  In  schools  offering  a  course  Is  the  same  as 
that  computed  for  this  school-based  estimate  using  Equation  2, 

F.4  Design  Effects 

Since  the  schools  In  the  1972-73  survey  and  the  HS&B  offerings  and  enroll¬ 
ments  survey  were  selected  using  a  disproportionate  stratified  sampling 
design,  simple  random  sampling  formulas  will  not  accurately  estimate  the 


Since  the  estimates  of  course  enrollment  and  total  high  school 
enrollment  are  based  on  two  different  samples  with  different  n's.  It  Is 
not  possible  to  compute  a  covariance  for  these  estimates.  Therefore, 
the  standard  errors  of  the  estimated  percentages  will  be  larger  than  If 
the  covariance  were  taken  Into  account.  The  Inability  to  compute  a 
covariance  Is  a  function  of  the  estimation  procedure  used.  Had  student 
transcript  data  been  aggregated  to  the  level  of  the  sampled  schools  and 
a  school-specific  weight  been  calculated  reflecting  the  sophomore  cohort 
enrollment  for  each  school,  all  the  estimates  would  be  based  on  the  same 
n.  The  calculation  of  a  new  school  enrollment  weight  would  require 
additional  Imputation,  since  not  all  schools  reported  grade  membership 
data.  As  a  result,  additional  nonsampling  error  would  be  Introduced 
Into  the  estimates. 
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variance  and  standard  errors  of  simple  statistics  such  as  percentages.  To 
To  conpensate  for  the  effects  of  the  sampling  designs.  It  Is  necessary  to 
adjust  for  the  design  effects  of  the  sampling  approaches.  This  Is  accom¬ 
plished  by  multiplying  the  simple  randan  sampling  standard  error  (SE 
by  the  estimated  design  effect  factor  (D); 


SE=D  X  SE 


SRS. 


A  conservative  approach  to  the  1982  school  data  assumes  a  design  effect 
factor  of  1,7.  The  estimated  design  effect  factor  for  the  1972-73  school 
survey  Is  1.2.  For  standard  errors  of  transcript-based  estimates,  the 
estimated  design  effect  Is  1,4  when  all  data  are  used  and  1.3  when  only  non¬ 
transfer  data  are  used. 


F.5  Standard  Error  Tables 

These  design  effect  factors  were  employed  In  equations  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  to 
produce  the  standard  error  values  contained  In  Tables  A.1  and  A. 2.  The 
standard  errors  of  the  1972-73  estimates  are  presented  In  Table  Ad,  while 
Table  A. 2  contains  the  standard  errors  of  the  1981-82  estimates. 
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TABLE  A1  -STANDARD  ERRORS  FOR  TABLE  1  ESTIMATES 
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standard  errors  of  less  than  500  or  less  than  five-hundredths  of  one  percent  are  rounded  to  zero. 
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H.S.  ENROLLMENT  TOTAL  US.  AS  %  OE  AS  %  OF 

NUMBER  OF  AS  %  OF  WHFRE  OFFEPFT)  AS  %  OF  ENROLLMENT  US.  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT 
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table  A2. -standard  errors  for  table  2  ESTIMATES 
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andard  errors  for  table 
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TABLE  A2  -STANDARD  ERRORS  FOR  TABLE  7  ESTIMATES 
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G: 


AGGREGATION  OF  COURSES  AND  PROGRAMS,  1972-1973* 


All  courses  indicating  grade  7  or  grade  8  were  deleted.  Courses  for  which 
no  comparable  equivalent  were  offered  in  1981-82  were  merged  or  excluded 
from  Table  1. 


Part  I.  Course  Consolidation.  429  Titles 


English  Language  Arts 

English.  iNEC 
General  Enslish 
Advanced  English 
Penmanship 
Grade  7  English 
Grade  8  Endi-h 
Grade  9  English 
Grade  10  Enjlish 
Grade  11  Enslish 
Grade  12  English 

Advanced  English.  Seminar -Workshop 
Seminar 

Advanced  Seminar 
Workshop 
College  Preparatory 
Practical  English 
Remedial  English 
Independent  itudv  — English 
College  Level,  Advanced  Placement 
Engli;li  FundamentaU 
BasK  General  Reading 
General  Reading 
Beginning  Reading 
Oral  Reading 
Ba-al  Reading 
Develoonienial  Pleading 
IndividiiJi  Reading 
Indepenaent  gtadv —Reading 
Advanced  — Reading 
Remedial  Reading 
ITA 
Spelling 
Lingiii'tic.' 

Independent  g’tudv— Li ngui-' tics 

Phonologv 

Phonemics 

Phonetics 

Grammar  \  ocabularv  Scmanlii  s 
^  ocabularv 
Diclionarv  .'■kill.' 

PiiiK  tuation 
wtructural  ( •r.irnmar 
Traditional  (^raminar 
Tra  nslormational  Grammar 
Independent iludv 
Usage 


History  of  Language 
Study  of  Language 
Semantics 
General  Semantics 
Logic- 

Specific  Literature/NEC 
General  Literature 
Honors  Literature 
Independent  Studv  Literature 
Biography 
Essay 

Other  Literature  by  Genre 
Periodicals 
.American  Literature 
American  Humorists 
Advanced  American  Literature 
State  and  Regional  Literature 
Adventure 
American  Adventure 
Bible  and  Religious  Literature 
Religions 
English  Literature 
Eastern  TV  estern  ^  orld  Literature 
^orld  Literature 
Classical  Literature- 
Eastern  Literature 
Western  Literature 
Black  and  'Jllicr  Etiinic  Literature 
Black  Literature 
.American  Ethnic  Literature 
.American  Indian  Literature 
Spanish  American  Literature 
20th  Centurv  Literature 
Short  ilorv 
Fiction  ( Fantasv  i 
Poetry 
The  Nov  el 

.Advanced  .Novel 
Horror.  Su-perise.  Mv-tcry 
Science  Fiction 

Literature  for  .Adoli'scent,s,' .Athletes  and  .\thlctics 
Literature  for  Adolescents 
■Athletes  and  Athletics 
Literature  lor  Children 
.\Iv  th  and  Legend 
Huinanities 

Independent  Study  -  Humanities 
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Eneluh  Laneua^e  Arts— Continued 

Problem  SoKing  Through  Literature/Great  Ideas 
Problem  Solving  Through  Literature 
Great  Ideas 
Composition 

Advanced  Composition 
Accelerated  Composition 
Theorv 
Rhetoric 
^  ritms 

Expository  \\  riting 
Persuasive  Writins 
Joumalism/School  Publications 
Journalism 
Reportins 
Editorial  Writing 
Feature  ^ntins 
Independent  Studv-Joumalism 
Advanced  Journalism 
School  Publications 
Creative  ^  ntins 
Narrative 

.Artrumentation  and  Debate 
Parliamentarv  Procedure 
Persuasion 

Speech  and  Communication  Tlieorv  Diction 
Speech  and  Communication  Theon 
Speech 
Discussion 

Rhetoric  and  Public  Addre.'S 
Public  SpeaKing 
Lislenin; 

Speech  Criticism 
Voice  Dictation 
Speech  Improvement 
Speech  and  Public  Speaking  1 
Speech  and  Public  Speaking  II 

Advanced  Speech  Through  Mass  Media 
Rjdit>T\’-FiIm 
Radio  and  TV 
Film 

Introduction  to  Theatre/Drama 
Dramatic  Arts 
Advanced  Dramatic  .Arts 
Independent  Study-Dramatic  .Arts 
Acting 

Dramatic  Literature/Shakespeare 
Dramatic  Literature 
Shakespeare 

Advanced  Dramatic  Literature 


Drama 

Theatre  Historv 
Theatre  Criticl^m 

Creative  Dramatics,' Play  Production 
Creative  Dramatics 
Play  Production 
Technology  Desizn 
Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 
Choral  Speech 
Readers  Theatre 

Advanced  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature 
Library  and  .Media  Practices/ Research  Techniques 
Library  and  .Media  Practices 
Research  Techniques 
Reference  Skills 
Education  (Teacher  Trainin'!) 

Student  .-Asiislant-Education 

Social  Sciences 
Anthropolorv  '  Archeologv 

.Archeolocr^ 

Cultural  P^ycholoiTv 
Prehl^torll•  Peopli' 

Primitive  People 
Race 

Socioioex.  Political.  Economic  Organization 

Ethnorrapnv 

Phv.sRai  .Antliropologv' 

Ethnoicience 

Evuluiion 

.AntnroDoiosrv 

.Acculturation  V.nrld  Cultures 
.Advanced  ^orld  Cultures 
.Acculturation 
Pattern;  in  Human  Historv 
Community  Development 
Culture 

Cultural  Change 

.Area  Studies.  NEC  Other  Specified 
.Area;  Bev  ond  L  .S. 

Canadian 

Other  Iiiterdisciplinarv 
.Area  Studies  and  Hi.-torv.  .African 
.African  Studies 
African  Hiilory 
/Vrea  ^tiidic;.  .A;ian  Oriental 
Orimlal  .Area  Stiidie; 

.A.;ian  .Area  Studn-s 
.Area  itudif'.  European 
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Social  Sciences— Continued 

Western  European 
•Asian  and  African  .Area  Studies 
•Middle  Eastern  .Area  studies 
Russian  Historv  and  Area  studies 
Russian  .Area  Studies 
Russian  History 
.American  Area  Studies 
Midwest 
Northwest 
Southwest 
Home  State 
School  Communitv 
Qassroom  Communitv 
■Area  Studies  and  Historv .  Latin  American 
Latin  .American  History 
Latin  .American  .Area  'tudies 
Conserv  ation 
Environmental  Education 
Consumer  Education 

Advanced  Consumer  Education 
Economics 

Advanced- Economics 
Independent  ^tud\  — Economics 
Comoarative— Economic^ 

Monev  and  Banking 
Historv  of  Econcunic  Thought 
Pnncipies  ol  Economic- 
Nationai  income 
Coiiiuni'-r  Economics 
Economic  Proiiiem?  and  Historv 
Economic  Problems 
Economic  Hi-torv 
Industrial  Historv 
Geoirrapny.  7-8 
Human  or  Cultural  Cteographv 
Hi.'torical  Ccorraoiiv 
Culture  Reeiiins 
Population 
Seltlemi'nt  Pattern^ 

HSCP 

Political.  Economic  Patterns 
Economic  Patterns 
Political  Patterns 
Phy-ical  Geoepapliv 
Geoirraphv 

Independent  Studv  -Geographv 
.-Xtiiiu'phere 

Cartojraphi'  Interpretation 


Regional  Geographv 
Continental  Regions 
Political  Regions 
L.S.  Geographv 

Independent  Study— Regional  Geographv 
World  Geographv 
Hi  story  .  Including  College  Level 
Hi.'tory 

Advanced  Historv 
Independent  Studv  History 
College  Level  Hi.'torv 
.American  Historv  and  World  Backgrounds 
•American  Historv 
Advanced  .American  Historv 
College  Level  .American  Historv 
Local  and  Regional  Historv 
Local  Historv 
Regional  Historv 
North  American  Historv 
Canadian 
.Northwest 

Modi'rn  European  Hi'torv 
2?tatc  Hi'torv.  Grade  7-8 

^tate  Historv —prorated  here  and  with 
Grade  9- 1  2 

'tate  Historv.  Grades  9-12 

itate  Hi'torv  -prorated  liere  and  with 
Grade  7-8 

L.:r.  Hi-torv .  (iraue  7-0 

L.'.  Hi.'t(>rv  -ororat'-d  here  and  with 
‘  ir.llir  o.  1  2 

L.^.  Historv  .  Graded  0-12 

L.g.  Hi'torv -prorated  here  and  with 
Grade  7-;l 
Cc'lonial  Hi'torv 
.Advarn  ed  I  .S.  Historv 
.American  Studies 
Black  Historv 

.Afro  American  Studies 
Blai'k  Hi'torv  (.Negro) 

.American  Indian  Problems  and  Historv 
•American  Indian  History 
■American  Indian  Problems 
Western  Civilization 

Western  European  Historv 
We'tern  Hcmi'phcre  Historv 
Old  WOrld  Historv 
European  1  li'torv 
Engli'h  History 

.Advanced  We'tern  Civ  ilizaliotis 
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Non-Westem  Civilizations 
Eastern  Hemisphere  Historv 
Pacific  Ocean  .Areas  History 
Oriental  Historv’ 

Far  Esstem  Historv- 
Asian  History 
World  Civilization 

Historv  of  Civilization 
■Ancient.  Medieval  Historv 
Ancient  Historv 
Medi  eval  Historv 
World  Historv .  Grade  7-8 

Uorld  Historv —prorated  here  and  with 
Grades  9-12 

V\orld  Hiitorv  .  Grades  9-12 

World  Historv  —prorated  here  and  with 
Grades  7-8 

.Advanced  World  Historv 
Humanities  and  Philosophy 
Humanities 

Independent  Studv  — Humanitio 
Collefie  Level  Humanilie; 

.Advanced  Humanilie; 

Philvi^oDiiv 

Ethics 

Introauction  to  Phiiu-oohv 
Lospe 

Western  Ihougnts 
American  i  ><)v  r-rnmeni 
Gv>veriime:it 

.Adv  jiH'ea  —  1.  Guvr-mnient 
IndcDenuent  :‘t'jdv— L.f.  G"V^rnment 
U.S.  Cuiijtitution 
POD 

Contemporarv  American  ProL)lem^ 

.Advanced  Contemporarv  American  Problems 
State  Gov ernment 
Communitv  Lu ics 
Basic  Anieri'-an  Lav^ 

Citizen.'hip  Education 
Comparative  ^v-lem* 

Advanced  Comparative  ;-v, -terns 
Contempi'rarv  World  Affairs  and  Modern  History 
Contemporarv  World  Affairs 
Contemporarv  Civics 
Advanced  World  .Affairs 
Modem  Historv 
Contemporarv  Hi.-lorv 
Advanced  Modern  lii-tory 
Current  Events 


International  Relations 
Political  Theorv 

Political  Parties,  and  Public  Opinion 
Political  Socialization 
Contemporarv  Political  Thousht 
American  Institutions 
Communism 

Public  Opinion  and  Political  Socialization 
Political  Science 
Advanced  Political  Science 
Independent  Studv— Political  Science 
Collese  Level  Political  Science 
Human  Relations 
Psychology- 

Advanced  Psychology- 

Developmental 

General 

Psvcholoev’  of  .Adjustment 
Social  Psychology 
Sociolozv-/ Social  Orjanization 
Advanced  Sociology- 
Education 

Public  Uoimon  and  Political  iocioiotp. 

Socialization 

Social  Or^ramzaiion 

Famiiv 

Social  Theorv 
Soi  loiosry  .  L  rban 
Social  Problem- 
Lriminoioiiv 

Racial  and  Minoritv-  Problem.- 
Ethnic  Historv 

Comoarative  Relitnons,  and  Bible  History 
Comparative  Religions 
Historv  of  Relijion 
Relifnc)n 

Philoiophv  of  Reliidon 
BibR  Hi>tory 
Religion 

Phil  oropliy  of  Religion 
Religion  and  Bible  Study 
Social  :rtudie:.  Grade  7 

GCSS —prorated  here  with  Grades  8.  and  912 
General  and  Social  Studic.-— prorated  here  and 
with  Grade-8,  and  9-12 
Social  Studies  — prorated  here  and  with 
Grades  8.  and  912 

Social  Stiidie.-.  Grades  912.  and  Higher 
Grade  9  Scx  ial  Studies 
Grade  10-12  Social  Studies 
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Social  Sciences— Continued 

College  Level  Social  Studies 
Advanced  Soi  iai  Stlldi^*^ 

Student  Aidi’  Social  Studies 
Independent  Studie.-  Social  Studies 
GSCS— prorated  iiere  and  with  Grades  7  and  8 
General  Social  Studies-prorated  here  and  with 
Grade?  7  and  8 

Social  'tudie.-prorated  here  and  with 
Grades  7  and  8 
Inter^H’oup  Relations 
Student  Government 
Coinmunitv  Relations 
The  Community 

Career  Education.  Occupational  Guidance 
Orientation 
Occupation? 

Mathematics 

General  Mathematic?.  .\.E.C. 

General  Mathematic? 

.Advanceu  .Mathematic? 

Stuuciu  .Mde-MathematU  ' 

Individual  Instructor-Mathemati'  ? 

Indecendent  Studv  -  .Mathematics 
General  'dathematic?.  Graiic  7 

.Accelerated  Maliiemaii' ?  7-3.  prorateii  her-  ai;u 
wiiii  Gener.il  Mathernatn  ?  Grade  8 
.Advanced  tGuierai  'datiiematic?.  7 
Individual  Instruction-prorated  her-  and  vcit.’i 
General  .NIathematic?  lirade  8 
General  Matiieinatic?.  7-8-prorated  liere  and  with 
General  Mathematic?  Grade  ij 
General  .Mathematics  Grade  8 

.Accelerated  Mathematic?  7-8-prorated  here  and 
vvitti  tR-iierai  .Mathematic-  Gr.ide  7 
.Advanced  General  Mathcnnilics,  3 
Individual  In-lrui.tion-prorated  here  and  v.iili 
General  ^Ialhemati'  •  Grade  7 
Intcrmedi.ile  General  .\latheinatic?.  8 
General  Nlalhemalic-.  7-8-prorjled  here  and  vcith 
Gt  iieral  Mathematic.?  Grade  7 
Elementarv  (Mneral  Mathematic?.  9-13 
Isl  'l  car  General  Mathematic? 

2nd  ^  i-ar  (Mmeral  .M.itheniatic.s 
.Accelerated  Eh  nieiitarv  Matln  niatic? 
lahcral  Art-  M.ith  elll.ltic? 

.Adv.inced  tlcin  ral  MathciiKilu  .-.  9-13 
3rd  V  e.jr  ( ieiii  ral  .Miilhematii  - 


4lh  Year  General  Mathematics 
.Accelerated  .Advanced  General  Mathematics 
Intermediate  General  .Mathematics 
Accelerated  Mathematics 

Individual  Studv —Advanced  General  Mathematics 
Student  .Aide-  Advanced  General  .Mathematics 
Remedial  Mathematics.  7-8 
Remedial  Mathematic?.  9-13 
Remedi.il  Mathematic? 

Pre- .Algebra 
Elementarv  Alitebra 
•Advanced  .Alsebra  I 
.AJsebra  and  Statistics.  7-8 
Alsebra 

■Advanced  Elementarv  Algebra 
Individual  Instruction  — Elementary  .Algebra 
Intermediate  .-M^ebra 
.Advanced  .Algebra  11 
Individual  ln?truction-Algebra  II 
.Altrebra  vieometrv 
.Advani  ed  .Kl2ebra'Geometr\’ 

\dvanci-d  .VL'cbra 

Accelerated  .Aljebra  il 
.Mj'  bra  .ind  1  ri.’onuinctrv 
\dvjnceu  Algebra  ami  1  ri^oriometrv 
Applied  Mathematic? 

Bu.-ine?.-  .Mathematic? 

.'hon  ^Iatllematl■'- 
I ..  'ii-iinicr  .'ialiieiiiaih  ? 

I  .uotier.iiiv '•  Lonsunier  Mathematics 
I  .omnuier  M.itiieniatii  ? 

•Advanced  Lumputer  Mathematics 
Indenenuent  2tudv  'vlatncmatic? 

Plane  iM-oinetrv 

Gteunietrv .  7-3 
('■eumetrv 

Advanced  G,cometrv 
Indiv  iciual  Studv  — Gfniiietrv 
•Advanced  Plane  Geometn 
I’lane  and  2 "lid  Gi'ometn 

.Advanced  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 
Solid  Gt'onietrv 

Introduction  to  .Mathematics  .Analysis 
.Advanced  Mathematn  ?  .Analvsis 
Trii'oiioinctiA  M.ithcmatics  .An.ilvsis 
•An.ilv  tic  ( Icomctrv 
I'lcmcnlarv  1‘  unction? 

Prob.ibililv  and  Stati-tic.s 
I  riL'oiiomcirv 

Adv  jiici  d  1  riaononictrv 
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Colleee  Level  Mathematics 
Collese  AJsebra 
Matnx  .AJsebra 
Linear  Alsebra 

College  Algebra  Lorric  and  Hi.-tor^  of  Mathematics 
Calculus 

Advanced  Calculus 
1st  Year  Calculus 
2iid  ^  ear  Calculus 
\d\anced  2Md  \ ear  Calculus 
Calculus  Goometrv 
SMSG.  Lndesimated  Calculus 
SM5G.  Lndesisnated 
SM5G  Calculus 

SM5G  Aljonthms  with  Computations 
5M5G.  Grade;  7-8 
5M5G.  Grade  9 
5M5G.  Grade  10 
iM5G.  Grade  1 1 
5M5G.  Grade  12 
Advanced  Grade  12 
55MClf 
Grade  7 
(;ra(le  8 
Grade  ‘d 
Graue  10 
Grade  1 1 
Graae  12 
liCi.M 

'  iraiie  7 
Grade  8 
'  traue  '* 

Grade  i  0 

Grade  1  1 
Grade  12 
GCMP  and  IMP 
Grade  7-GCMP 
Grade  8-GCMP 
Grade  9— GCMP 
Grade  10-GCMP 
Grade  11 -GCMP 
IPl-Grade  7-8 
IPl -Grade  9-12 

Natural  Science 

General  icieiiee-Grade  . 

General  'cieni  e  — prorat'  d  h>  re  and  "ilh  Grade-  8. 

9.  and  10-12 


General  Science— Grade  8 

General  Science— prorated  here  and  with  Grade’s  ■. 

9,  and  10-12 

General  Science— Grade  9 

General  Science- prorated  here  and  with  Grades  i, 

9,  10-12 

Advanced— prorated  here  and  with  Grades  10-12 
Independent  Studv  — prorated  here  and  with 
Grades  1012 

Student  Aide— prorat'd  here  and  with  Grad'*; 
10-12 

ITS  General  Science 
General  Science  Grades  1C- 12 

General  Science  — prorated  here  and  with  Grades  7. 

8.  and  9 

Advanced  — prorated  here  and  with  Grade  9 
Independent  ^tudv  — prorated  here  and  with  Grade  9 
Student  Aide  — prorated  here  and  with  Grade  9 
Laboratorv  Research  ieminar 
Laboratorv  Pie^earch— General  Science 
Laboratorv  Aide  Program 
\  ocational  lence 
I'C^— Grade  . 

ISCS 

ISCS -tirade  8 
l^C'— tirade  vJ 
Bloi'IOCal  I'  Tl'  e; 

1  avoii'imv 

\1'  'lei  U)  jr  8li  ih  i.ev 

''larine  LioIoja 

Eiocn-_  mi-irv 

Nutrition 

Nature  r  ttiuv 

Dev einpmi-nlal  Rioh'jv 
.■\natoinv  and  Anthropoi"?v 
Anati'imv 

Anthrop'viojc 
B'diav  lor 
Ev  idiition 
PalentoloiTv 
GeiU'ti'  - 
R'pro'luc  li'in 

EcoIi'iTv.  Entoiiiol' igv.  tlon.-'Tv ati'in 
Ecoio^ 

Entoni'  ilo^v 
Con-i  rv  ation 
Phv-i.  iloiTV  Biophv'i'- 
( Irjanii  ^v  -tcni' 

Cv  toll  'iTv 
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Natural  Science— Continued 
Biophysics 

Technical  Applications  and  Applied  Biology 
Technolosical  Applications 
Applied  Biolo^^ 

Environmental  Science 
Radiation 
Zoology 

Ad\anced  Zoologv 
BoLanv 
Biologv-  1 

Advanced  Biology  I 
Independent  Study —Biology  1 
Biologv  Laboratorv  Technology 
ITS  Biology 
Biology  11 

Advanced  Biology  11 
Independent  S’tudv  — Biolugv 
College  Level  Biology 
Microbiology 
Bactenuiogv 
B'CS.  Blue  \  ersion 
BSCS,  (ireen  \  ersion 
BsC.;  V\  lute  \  er.'ioii 
BSCS  Dlack  \  ersion 
BSCS.  ^  cllow 
B'C'.  Special  Materiai.' 

BSC'.  2;;d  Course 
Lite  Science 

.Auianced  Life  Science 
Pin-icai  .'ciciice— l.'t  ^  car 
Matter-L:ierg\  Exciiange 
Pln-icai  :ri  leiice 
IIS  riiN'icai  S'  lence 
Physical  Science  2nd  ^  ear 
College  Level 

Tech nuiogi cal  Apnllcatlon^ 

Independent  :?tudv 

Instruction  and  .Analvtic  .''b  thod.- 

TSM.  CBA.  LCPP 
TSM 
CBA 

Chemii  al  Bonding 

ECCP 

Qieini-try-I.'t  Year 
Clicinirtrv 
Advanced 

Chemijlrv  Rcaction^ 

L\C—  L  Ills  er.-ilv  of  .Marv  land 


Chemistrv— 2nd  Year 
Periodic  Properties 
Qualitative  Analysis 
Inorganic  Chemistrv 
Materials  Science 
Organic- 

Physical  Chemistrv 
Quantitative  .Analysis 
Lab  Research 
Independent  Studv 
Applied  Chemistrv 
CHE.M  Study 

College  Level  Chemistry  and  Phvsics 
College  Level  Chemistrv 
College  Level  Phvsics 
Physics- 1st  Year 
Phvsics 

Advanced  Phvsics  1 
Heat 

Forces  and  Motion 
Mechanic.-. 

Pliv  -ii  2nd  'l  e.ir 

Kinetic  .\lolecular  Theorv 
*  •pl'i- 
;ulid  :?tate 
Th  '•rmonv  namn  .' 

.\ui dear  'I  lence 
A  av  e  tdienornona 
Inii-neiiaent  .'tunv  — Phv  -n  s 
L^uorati'rv  ro■^(•arcn 
■  l-a-urem'-nt 
IMP 

Eiei  irr  :tv.  iilei  tronics.  and  Other  Appiicd  Phvsics 
Eiccironir,* 

.Apnii'O  Phv  'll 
Electri'llV 

Eleetncitv  and  Magnetism 
Eleoircmio 
Earth-g'pace  Sciences 
^]eteoroiog^ 

Clirnatologv 
Geunliv  .'it. s 
Ind  '•pendent  Studv 
Tc  hnical  Application 
A.-troiioinv 

.Advanced  .Olronomv 
Aeronaiiti'' 

.Aeronautics 
Earth  gci,  ncc> 

Earth  I  JlJHlN*'' 
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Natural  Science— Continued 

Space  Science 

E5CP 

Geolog> 

Advanced  Geolo^ 

Oceanosrraphy 

Forei^  Lonjuase 

Greek  and  Claiiical  Lan^j^es 
Cla.'iiLal  Lansua^e 
Culture 
Reading 
Speaking 
.Modern  Greek 
Greek  lit  Year 
Greek  2nd  \  ear 
Greek  3rd  \  ear 
Greek  4th  \  ear 
Latin  Grade  7 

Latin  Grade  8.  and  Other  Comhination>  with  Grade  8 
Latin  lit  \  ear 
General  Latin 
Culture 
Literature 
Translation 
Latin  2iid  \  ear 
Lotin  3rd  ear 

Latin  4tn  Year.  5th  \  ear.  0th  'l  ear.  ami  Culi'  je 
4th  Y  "ar  Latin 
5th  'l  ear  Latin 
0th  'l  ear  Latin 
College  Le\  ei  Latin 
Other  Skill.-— Latin 
Indeoendent  'tudv  —Latin 
Qiineie 

lit  ^  ear  Giiineie 
2nd  'l  ear  Chme-e 
3rd  't  ear  Cliiiie-e 
4th  ^  ear  Glimese 
Qiinese  Reading 
Chine.-e  ^peakinj 
Chinese  Literature 
Classical  Chinese 
Eiislisli  .\s  a  For'  itrn  Languaje 

lit  ^  ear  English  .As  A  Forei;;n  Language 
2nd  Year  Ensli-h  .\s  .A  Foreia'n  Language 
3rd  A’ear  English  As  .A  Foreign  Langnaat' 

French  Grade  7 


French  Grade  8 

Other  French  Comhinationi  with  Grade  8 
French,  lit  A  Car 
French 
Culture 
Li-tenin^' 

Readins 
Speaking 
Literature 
^  ritini: 

French  — 2nd  A  ear 
French-3rd  A  ear 

French — 1th.  5th.  6th.  and  Collese  Level 
4th  A  ear  French 
5th  A’ear  French 
6th  A  ear  French 
ColleSf'  Level  French 
,Ad\anced  Level  French 
Independent  Stud\  Frencti 
German  7th  Grade 
German  8th  Grade 

Other  Combinations  witii  Grade  8 
German  lit  A  car 
German 
Culture 
Li.-tenmj 
SpcaKinz 
Litcratiir'- 

F  'rcii-Ti  Lanzuaic  tor  .\ati\e  speakers 
Tierman  2nu  A  ’-.ir 
( <cnTian  .jru  A  '  ar 

G'-nnan  4th.  5th  0th.  and  College  Level 
4ih  Y  ear  tM-rman 
5th  A  car  Gennan 
6tli  A  car  German 
Culleac  Level  German 
.Advanced  German 
Independ'-nt  ^tudv  G,,  rinan 
Modern  and  Cla-sieal  Hebrew 
llO.rew 

lit  A  ear  Modern  Hel)rew 
dnd  A  <  ar  Modern  ih  lireu 
3rd  A  car  Ah>dern  Hebrew 
4th  A  ear  .'viodern  Hebrew 
Culture  — ^IoJern  Hi  brios- 
I  -t  A  i-ar  (^l.i-sii  al  1  h  brew 
2nd  Y  ear  ( .la--it  al  I  h  brew 
3rd  A  I  .ir  ( ,l.i-sic.d  I  lehrew 
4lh  A '-ar  (  la--ical  Ih  brew 
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Foreign  Lanzuase— Continued 

Italian  Grade  T-8 
Grade  7  Italian 
Grade  8  Italian 
Italian  lit  \  ear 
Italian 
Speaking 

Italian  2nd.  3rd.  4tli.  5th  ^  car 
2nd  ^  ear  Italian 
3rd  'l  ear  Italian 
4th  ’t  ear  Italian 
5th  ^  ear  Italian 
Independent  ^tudx 
Japane;e  lit  ^  ear 

Japaneie 
Grade  8  Japanese 

Culturi 

Japanese  2nd.  3rd.  4th.  and  5th  \ear 
2nd  \  ear  lapane.-e 
3rd  ^  ear  lapane.-e 
4th  Y  ear  iapane^e 
5lii  \  ear  iapane.-e 
Port'i^e^e 

lit  \  ear  Portiii^e^e 
2nd  ^  ear  Portiiiie^e 
3rii  ^  ear  Portiije-r 
4lh  \  ear  P>'rtn.’e;e 
Porinze-e  lor  .\ati\e  .'tiiaeKt- 
Ru.-'ian  I  iraue  .  -li 
•'.raiif  7  Pvii-'iJi! 

Graue  y  Ro--ian 
'.Ulier  i.unininaiiiei.'  i.ir.Mj'- 

Rn-;ian  —  1  -t  'l  '-ar 
Rii'iian 
Gait  lire 
;  peaMns 
Trai'.'latinn 
Ru"ian  —  2iid  'l  ear 
R’j."ian  ord.  4th  5th  and  t.'jliejf’ 
3rd  'l  ear  Rn-'i.m 
4tli  'l  e.ir  R!i--i.in 
5tli  \  ear  Kii.-.-ian 

Colle;:--  Ra-yian 

Independent  Miid\  Rii-.-ian 
'paiii-h  lor  .'[i.mi'ii  .'peakinj 
."panidi  Grade  . 

."paindi  Gr.id<'  8 

•  tther  I  .i.iidiination-  with  Grade  8 
.■‘paiiidi  Ut  ^  ear 
'pani-li 


Culture 
J'peakin  j 
Literature 
Tranilation 
^  ritm:: 

Spani'h  2nd  'i  ear 
^pani.'h  3rd  't  ear 

fpani'li  4th.  5th.  0th.  and  Colleiie  Level 
4th  'l  ear  Spani'h 
5th  'l  ear  'pani.'h 
6th  'l  ear  'oani'li 
Colli  de  Level  Spani'h 
Advatued  Spanish 
Independent  ^tud\  Spani>h 
Swahili 

lit  'l  ear  Swahili 
2nd  ^  ear  '  wahili 
3rd  'l  ear  Swahili 
General  Forei^  Lansuase 

Independent  ;tudv  —  General  Foreign  Lanjiuage 

Modern  Foreign  Laninja^e 

Literature 

Culture 

; neakinj 

^  ritinj 

Foreign  Lai'.;:u3ze  tor  .Native  Studenti 
.\d\ani  eu  e.i-neral  Foreign  Lan^uatre 
't'.iueiii  Aide  —  (iriieral  Fureiijii  Laiiijuaire 
H  nnar.i tie-  —  (jenerai  Foreign  Lanj'ia;:e 
College  Level  —  General  t" oreitrn  Lantruaae 

Lantruaje.  wii)-.  F.-\v,.r  than  5o0  Enrollment 
Armenian 

.Xmeriean  d  niial  Laniniaee 

'v\ eui-h  i - 1  d  ear 

'v%  erji-h  2:id  d  ■  ar 

Puh'n  1  it  d  ear 

Poll'll  2n(l  d  ear 

Poll'll  3rd  d  ear 

Nnrw  eiian 

■Nons  e^nan  1  it  ^  ear 

Norwegian  2nd  d  ear 

.Norwe^rian  3rd  d  I'ar 

CzeeliO'lav  aki  all  lit  V'ar 

Czeeho'lav  akian  —  (dllier  idr.ide  Comlniiatioiii 
.Arable  1  it  d  I'ar 
.\rabh  2nd  d  e.ir 
ILiviaiian  I 't  ^  ear 
1  liinjari.m  1  -t  \  ear 
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Physical  Education 
Health.  Grade  7-8 

Bo\.s  —  prorated  here  and  with  Healtli.  Grade  9-12 
Girls  —  prorated  here  and  with  Healtli.  Grade 

9-12 

Health  Career-  —  prorated  here  and  with  Healtii. 
Grades  9-12 

Health  —  prorated  here  and  ^vith  Health.  Grade 

9- 12 

Health.  Grade  9- 1 2 

Boy-  —  prorated  here  and  wiiii  Health.  Grade  T-d 
Girls  —  prorated  here  and  with  Health.  Grade  7-8 
Health  Careers  —  prorated  here  and  with  Health. 
Grade  7-3 

Health  —  prorated  here  and  with  Healtli.  Grade  7-8 
Cooperative  —  Health.  Grade  9-12 
Health.  9-12  Bovs 
Health.  9-12  Girls 

Personal  and  Faniiiv  Life  and  Se.\  Education 
Familv  Life  -  Bo\  > 

Faniiiv  Life  —  Girls 
.Mental  Health 

Health  .Maintenance  and  Care 
Phvsicai  Fitne-; 

Phv.iical  Fltne.^  —  Bov  s 
Phv-ical  FitnerS  —  Girl- 
Growth  and  Ueveionment 
Fir-t  .Aid 

.Ai'  oiioi.  Drills,  and  Touaceo 

Lov-  —  Ah  oilol.  L'rii.'-,  and  loijacci) 

Girl-  -  Ah  oiud.  Iirn.’-.  and  Tohacc.i 
Znv ironme;uai  liealtn  i.ommiinitv 
Health  ana  t’hv -e  al  Education.  .No  (hrade  I'.reaK- 
dov»  n— Bov  s 

Health  and  Phv-ical  Education  —  pror.ited  h-r' 
and  vcith  Health  and  Pln.-ical  Education  No 
Graae  .hreaKtiown  -  Girl.- 

Hcallh  and  I'hv-icai  Ediu  ation.  .No  Grade  Breakdown 
-  GirB 

Health  and  Plivicai  Education  —  prorated  here 
and  vvith  Health  and  Physical  Eduiation  .No 
Grade  Breakdown  -  Dov- 
Health  and  Phv-u  al  Education.  Grade  7  Bov> 

Health  and  Phv -leal  Edin  ation  Grade  7  —  prorated 
here  \>ilh  Health  .md  Phy-ical  Education.  Grade 
7  Girl- 

Health  and  Phv  -ical  Edie  ation.  (jr.ide  fi  tjlrL* 

Health  and  I’livsnal  Lducalioii  Ijrade  7-prorated 
here  and  v\ith  ll'alth  and  I'hv-eal  LdiK.itioii 


Grade  7  P.ov - 

Health  and  Phv  -ical  Eiliication.  Grailc  8  Boy  s 

Health  and  Phv-ical  Education  (trade  8  — prorated 
here  and  with  He.ilth  and  Phv-nal  Edinuition 
Grade  8  Girl- 

Health  .ind  Phv-ical  Education.  Grade  8  fiirl- 

H'-alth  and  Phv-ical  Education  Grade  8-proralefi 
here  and  with  Health  and  Pliv^ual  Education 
Grade  8  Bovs 

Health  and  Phv  -ical  Education.  Grade  9  Hoy- 

Health  and  PhvSK  al  Educatinn  tirade  9-prorated 
here  and  with  Health  and  Phv-ical  Edin  ation 
Grade  9  Girls 

Health  and  Phvsn  al  Education.  Grade  9  Girl- 

Health  and  Phv-ical  Education  (trade  9  — prnrateil 
here  and  with  Health  and  Phv-it  al  Edu' ation 
( trade  9  Bov  - 

Health  and  Phv-nal  Education.  Gr.ide  10  Bov- 

Heaitii  and  Phv-nal  Education  Grade  10  — prorated 
here  and  with  Health  and  Phvsnal  Education 
firaile  10  Girl- 

Health  and  Phv  -nal  Education.  Grade  10  Girl- 

Health  and  Phv-ical  Edu<  ation  Graiic  1 0  — prorated 
here  and  vvnii  ll>-alth  and  Phv  . -ical  Edu<  ation 
Graue  10  Bov  - 

He. liih  ainl  Phv-n.ul  l.iiui  ation.  Grade  11  Boy- 

Hcaiih  and  I'liv  -n  al  Edin  atnni  t  trade  1  1 -proratcrl 
here  and  with  Health  and  Phv -n  al  Education 
( trade  11  Giri- 

■■.c.ii 111  aini  i'hv  -  n  ai  Ed  tea t ion.  G rade  11  ( 1  irl- 

licaitli  .u'.u  i'hv.-icai  Education  Graiie  1  1— pror.ited 
h-re  .ind  v\U!;  Healti;  and  Pin. -n  al  Education 

( tr.nie  1  1  b‘ .- 

Hcaitii  arm  Piiy-n  ai  Education.  Grade  12  Bov:- 

Health  and  Phv-ical  Education  < irad-  12-pror.ited 
In-rc  anri  vcitli  Health  and  Phv-nal  Education 
Gr.idt'  12  (iiri- 

li  '.ilth  ami  i'hv  -n  al  Ed  n  ation  tirade  12  Girl- 

Hcaltli  .iiid  Phvsnal  Education  ilr.idc  12-prorat(nl 
li-'rc  and  ■.»it!i  ll'niith  .iiid  Phv-nal  Educ.ition 
Gra.|el2Bov. 

Health  .ind  '.itelv 
(ir.nic  7-8 

(,oi  ipcraliv  f  ( ir.ldc  7-8 

Grade-  0.12 

.T’alctv  III  Itailv  l.iv  in_' 

^.ilc|\  m  I). Ill  V  I.lMIl;;  — Llov  ^ 

Jal'  tv  in  Ij.uIv  l.iv ina  — ( tirl- 

'.I  Ictv  in  the  1  h  line 

Iralln  .'.ilitv 
W atcr  ^ Jlei\ 
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Physical  Education— Continued 

Physical  Education-No  Grade  Breakdown  Boys 

Physical  Education-No  Grade  Breakdown- 
prorated  here  with  Ph\  sical  Education  No 
Grade  Breakdown  Girl.- 

Student  Aide— prorated  here  and  with  Physical 
Education  No  Grade  Breakdown  Girls 
Advanced-prorated  here  and  with  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion.  .No  Grade  Breakdown  Girls 
General  Physical  Education— prorated  here  and 
with  Physical  Education.  .No  Grade  Breakdown 
GirU 

Student  Aide  — General— prorated  here  and  with 
Physical  Education.  .No  Grade  Breakdown  Girls 
.4dvanced  Physical  Education.  Bovs 
Independent  Stuo  Physical  Education  — prorated 
here  and  with  .‘lysical  Education.  .No  (.irade 
Breakdown.  Girl.r 

Independent  itudv— prorated  here  and  yvith  Physi¬ 
cal  Education  .No  Grade  Breakdown.  Girl.- 
Boys  Independent  ^tudy 
Physical  Education  — No  Grade  Breakdown— Giris 
Physical  Education  — No  Grade  Breakdown- 
prorated  here  and  yvith  Physical  Education.  .No 
Grade  BreaKdow  it- Boy - 

Student  .-Vide  — prorated  here  and  with  Pliy-iLai 
Euiication.  .No  Grade  BreuKdow  n  — Boy - 
.■\dyanced  — nrorated  here  and  with  Phy>i(,ai  Edaca- 
tion.  .Nt)  BreaKOown  — Bov  s 
General  P:i\-uj|  Education  — prcirated  her--  aiui 
yvith  Physical  Eaucjtion.  .No  i.irade  Br-'JK- 
doy\  n  — cioy 

student  .Aide  — C»en-'ral  — prc>rjted  liere  and  cvitti 
Physical  Educati-in  No  Graiie  BreaKriown  — 
Boys 

Independent  :rtudy  — urorated  here  and  witii  Pliy-i- 
cal  Educaticin.  .No  tirade  Breakdo’.y  n  — Boy 
Girl-  Independi-nt  Studv  .Adtanced  Pln.-ical 
Ed'jcjtion-ijirB 

IndeD<-nd--nt  .'tudy -Plo 'ical  Education-prorated 
here  and  \Mlh  Physical  Education.  .No  Grade 
Breakdown  — Boy 
Phy>ical  Education  Grade  ?  Boys 

Phy-ical  Education  Grade  7  — prorated  here  and 
with  Pliy-ical  Education  Gr.ide  .  GirB 
Phv'it  al  Education  Grade  7  Girl- 

Phy-ical  Education  tirade  7-proraled  here  and 
yvith  Pliy 'ieal  Education  tirade  7  Boy^ 


Physical  Education  Grade  0  Bovs 

Physical  Education  Grade  8— prorated  here  and 
with  Physical  Education  Grade  8  Girls 
Physical  Education  Grade  8  Girls 

Physical  Education  Grade  8— prorated  here  and 
with  Physical  Education  Grade  8  Bovs 
Physical  Education  Grade  9  Bovs 

Physical  Education  Grade  9— prorated  here  and 
with  Physical  Education  Grade  9  Girl: 

Physical  Education  Grade  9  Girls 

Physical  Education  Grade  9— prorated  here  and 
with  Physical  Education  Grade  9  Bovs 
Physical  Education  Grade  10  Buys 

Physical  Education  Grade  lO-prorated  here  and 
with  Physical  Education  Grade  10  Girls 
Physical  Education  Grade  10  Girls 

Physical  Education  Grade  10— prorated  here  and 
with  Phy 'ical  Education  tirade  lU  Boys 
Phy  sical  Education  Grade  11  Bovs 

Physical  Education  Grade  11— prorated  here  and 
with  Physical  Education  Grade  11  Girls  Physi¬ 
cal  Education  (jrade  11  Girls 

Physical  Education  Grade  11— prorated  here  and 
yvith  Piiv^ical  Education  Grade  11  Boys 
Physical  Education  Grade  12  Boys 

Physical  Education  Grade  12— prorated  here  and 
yvith  Physical  Education  Grade  12  Giris 
Piiy-icai  Eduraiion  (>raue  12  Girls 

Phy-ical  Education  tirade  12  — prorated  here  and 
with  Pliysi'-al  Education  Grade  12  Boys 
Adat-ted  P'ny-icji  Education  — Bovs 

Ad.jDted  i’h.y -ical  Education— prorat-ni  here  and 
with  .Adantcd  Physical  Education  tliris 
AuJDted  Physical  Education— Girls 

Adapted  Physical  Education— prorated  here  and 
with  .Ad.inted  Ph\  -ical  Education  Bov^ 

Body  Dvnainn  s  and  Conditionms 
B'juv  D\  namic  —  Bc-y- 
Body  Dynami'  -— Girl- 
Conditi' )ninr  Exerci-c- 
Condi  tionm::  Exer'  i-r-  —  Bi  >y  < 

Conditioning  Exercises  — Girls 
Body  Dy  naini' -  — Ady  .meed 
Funiiainentjl  Moyement- 
Independent  .'ell'-T-  'tm^ 

Po-iure  Edu(  jtion 
Po-tur-'  [.iJuejtiiin  — Boy  s 
Pii-lure  Edii- ation  — Girls 
Posture  Edu-  a t ion  —  .Adv an-  >  d 
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Physical  Educaiion— Continued 
Trampoline 

Stunts.  Tumblm£.  and  G\ nuiastn  ■■ 

Boys  Apparatus 
Girls  .Apparatus 
Pyramids 

Dance.  Rhythms,  and  Dramaur  Events 

Dance.  Rhvthms.  and  Dramatic  Event'-Boys 

Dance.  Rhv  thm,-.  and  Dramatic  Event-— Girls 

Dance 

Folk  Dance 

Social  Dance 

Square  Dance 

Ballet 

Rhv  thms 

Creative  Rhv  thms 

Dance 

Dance.  Girls 
.Modem  Dance 
Gv  mnastics 

Individual  and  Dual  Sports  Swimming 
Indiv  iduai  and  Dual  Sports 
Individual  and  Dual  ;p<.irts  — Bov  s 
Individual  and  Dual  sports— Giris 
.Archerv 
Badminton 
Bovviinj 

Fencir.j 

Goli 

n  J  IICj  i  i 

Te*ini> 

Tennis— Bov  - 
Tcnni-  — »>iris 
Track  and  Field 
^  restlmz 
Aqiiati' s 

Swimming  and  Diving- iiov  - 
Swimminz  and  Divinj-Girls 
Div  ins 

Diving  — Bov  - 

ikin  and  uba  Dr.ins 

ivs  immins 

Svcimmins— Bin 
^vvimmiriiS-Girls 
w nychronized  'vvnninins 

nihroniz^'d  'vvimniins-Girls 
Croup  (ianies.  Conti  -l-.  R.i  lavs 


Team  Sports 

Team  Sports— Bovs 
Team  Sports— Girls 
Baseball 
Basketball 
Basketball  — Bovs 
Basketball  — Girl- 
Field  Hoekev 
Field  Hoekev  — Girls 
Football 
Football  — Bov  s 
Football— Girls 
Soccer 
Soccer-Girls 
Softball 
Softball  — Bov  s 
Soltball— (jiris 
^  ollev  bail 

Recreation  Lifetime  Sports/ Hobbies 
Recreation 
Recreation  — Bov  s 
Recreation— tjirls 
Hobbies 

Outdoor  Recreation 
Phvsical  Recreation 
Outdoor  Recreation 
Camoins 
Cv  I  ims: 

Fisninr 
Riil'-  Huntin; 

]•  e  .r'.i^aiinr 
i.iricniin; 

.^kin  and  uoa 
'aiiin^ 

;?novs  /rkiin:: 

Cr  uss-Countrv  ;kiin£ 

Dovsnhiii  ^kiiii;: 

Loauer-niD  hooi  support 
Li-adcr-hiD 
L''j(i'-r-hiu  — Bov: 

Leadership  — G  iris 
\  oiuntarv  :rer\  lee 

Safetv  and  Dnver  Education 

Classroom  Instruction 

Driver  Education— General 
Student  Aide  in  Driver  Education 
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Safety'  and  Driver  Education— Continued 

Practice  Drivins,  Including  Simulation 
Laborutorv  or  Simulation 
Safety 

Grade7-8  Safety 
Grade  9-12  Safety 
Student  Aide— Safety 
Bicycle.  Motor  Bike  Safety 
Civil  Defense 

Junior  ROTC 

1st  Year  ROTC 
Student  Aide 
General 

Army  Junior  ROTC 
Introduction  to  ROTC 
Leadership 

Leadership.  Drill  and  Exercise  of  Command 

Individual  Weapon.- 

.Naval  Science  1 

Indiv  idual  Small  L  nit  Tactics 

Drill  Commaniis 

.Navication  1 

Introduction  to  Aerospace  Education 
Militarv  rrainin.*  i 
Civ  ilian  Aviation 
American  Militarv  Hi.-torv 
2;id  Year  ROTC 
MarksinanshiD 
Navai  S'  lence  II 
Adventures  in  Science 
3rd  Ii  ear  and  4th  f  ear  ROTC 
3rd  Year  ROTC 
4th  Year  R'  )TC 
.Naval  Science  III 

.Music 

General  Music 
General  Nlu.-ic 
■Advanced  General  Music 
Student  .Aide— General  Mu-ic 
Independent  Studv  -General  Mu-n 
Mu*it  .Appreciation 
.Musi  c  Literature 
Humanities 
Tlieory  and  Harmonv 

.Advanced  llieorv  .iinl  Harmonv 


Fundamentals  in  Music 
Composition  Counterpoint 
Choir 

Girls  Choir 
Advanced  Choir 
Mixed  Choir 
Choir.  Chorus 
Chorus 

Advanced  Chorus 
Boys  Chorus 
Girls  Chorus 
.Male  Chorus 
Female  Chorus 
Vocal  Music 
Group  \  oice 
\  oice 

Individual  \’oice 
Glee  Club 

Male  Glee  Club 
Female  Glee  Club 
\  ocal  Ensembles 
In.strumental  Music 

Instrumental  Instruction 
Group  Instrumental  Instruction 
Individual  Instrumental  Instruction 
Eanu 

Concert  Band 

Rhvthm  and  Bodv  Movement 
Man  ning  Band 
Slaie  Band 
■Advanced  Land 
'.trene.'tra 

Cliamuer  Urchestra 
Full  e'rchestra 
'trinj:  '  irche.-lra 
In-trumenlai  En.-embles 

Art 

.Art,  G.rade  7-8 
.Art  1 

Cr.ide  B-9  Art 
General  .Art 
.Art  Theory 
Su  rx  ev 

.Accelerated  Art 
S'  hool  Serv  ICC  .Art 
.Art  11 

Vrt  1 1 1  and  1\ 

Ar*  Mi 
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.\rt— Continued 

Art  IV 
Art  Major 

Indeoendent  — Art 

Student  Aide  —  Art 
Art  Appreciation/ Hi^tor\ 

Art  Appreciation 
Art  Hi-iorv 

.Art  Hi'tor\  and  FlieorN 
Humanitif' 

.Art  Studio 

Adsaiiced  .Art  .'•tudio 
Commercial.  Industrial  DerisTn 
Commercial  Deri^n 
Textile  and  Textile  Dc^i:m 
De:-ien  for  Performing  Art' 

Fashion  De^ijn 

Technolosncal  and  Media  lllu-tration 

Special  Dcriun 

Printmakin;: 

Environmental  Design 
Indiistriai  and  Production  [J'-'irn 
Internvr  De.-iim 

('iraonic.' 

Cralt^ 

Advanced  Cratt- 
Indeiiendent  'fadv  — Lrait- 
Alt  [jivvorr,  anu  !•  vwirv 
Potterv  anil  •  .eranii'  - 
L.'rjv\in.'.  Pair. tine,  anu  Llf'ii'n 
Ba-i>  F'f'i.m 
Ari  iiitei  tural  LV-ji^n 

2- Dmien;ional  Dr-^isn 

3- Di:nen.-ional  Df'ijn 
Iniiepenuenl  'tudv  — ffe-ian 
Drav\  u'2 

Paintin.' 

Advanced  Dr.:v\m:  and  P..inlin_' 
Photcviiraptiv  Filninijkina 
Phoiii.Tapiiv 
Fill!  iniakinj 
.Advanced  Pie  .to.Tjpdlv 
Sculpture 

Industrial  Arts 

General  Indu'trial  Art-,  (irad-  T-.B 
General  Industrial  Art-,  l.-t  A  t  ar 
(ieneral  Industrial  Art-.  ')•  1  2 


General  Industrial  Arts 
Gl  A 

General  Industrial  Art-.  2nd  Afar 
General  Industrial  Arts.  3rd  and  llh  A  ear 
3rd  A  ear  ludu-trial  Arts 
4lh  A  car  Industrial  Arts 
Student  Assistant  — Industrial  Arts 
Cooperative  ludustri.il  Art- 
Independent  'ludv  -Indu-lrial  .Art- 
.Advaiii  ed  ^tudv  — Industrml  Art- 
Re-eari  h  and  Development 
Surv  ev  me 
Serv I'  c  Indu'trial 
Horne  Mechanu  s 

Grade7-0  Home  Aleehanu  s 
Gradt  ‘j-12  Home  Mechanic- 
Imlustriai  Art-  tor  <  orl- 

Grade  7-3  Imliictrial  Arts  tor  Girls 
tirade  '>-12  Industrial  Arts  tor  tairls 
E.xploratorv  Industrial  .-Arts 
Caref-r  '  rrientation 
Coii-trui  lion 

Graiie  7-()  ( .on-trii.  turn 
Graiie  912  Luiistruction 

Pre-en^nneerina 

Carp'Uitrv 

Adv am  eii  t.amentrv 
\\  ( II  HI  VMirKme 

Aiivaii'  eii  o  I II iijui irKini: 

Allilw  I  TK 

t.Hbl  MetlTUMUC 
(jelierai  vViiiMl-  ...” 

( jeiierai  A  111  111  -.  'A  1 2 
Will  ,11- 

Adv  am  r-d  W  i  md.- 
Indeiiendent  ;tudv  —  W  ood- 

\A  111  iij-  2  and  .3 

W  1 1.  Ill-  I  fi  iimd. 

.Adv  anted  Wood-  I  Cl  hni.iloax 

Crai  l-7-;i 

Iiidiv  idiial  I  ratt-  .  Il 
Craft-  't-12 
Cral  t- 

Indiv  idiial  t  ralt- 
1  iidiv  iilual  t  rat  t-.  '*.12 
.Nei  illel  ratl- 
tf I  ative  t.rail- 
t  leram u  - 
Art  Metal- 

Art  Ah  lal-.  .  -I! 

Art  Met.,!-  12 
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Industrial  Arts— Continued 


Jewelry- 
Jewelry  7-8 
Jewelrv  9-12 

Leather.  Textiles  and  L  phoL-tcry  i  Leather) 
Leather  7-8 
Leather  9-12 
Textiles 
Lpholiterx 
rijstn 

Plasties  *  -o 
Plasties  9-12 
IndiMOual  Plastics 
Drattinc.  7-8 
Drawin-:  7-8 
Drailing.  9-12 
Drawing  9-12 
Advanced  Drafting 
Independent  Study  Drafting 
Drattin; 

Drawin;: 

Descriptne  Geometrv 
Descrioiive  Geometrv  9-12 
Other  Specialized  Dralting  and  Drawing 
Drafting  fechnoioex 
Eninneerms  Draw  m;: 

Inuustnai  Desiin 
Teehnn  ai  illustration 
Advancea  Technical  Illu-tration 
Ulueprint' 

Patterr.niaKin; 

Arcnitectural  Draitin;: 

Mechani'  a!  ijrau  me  7-8 
Mechanieal  Drawing  9-12 
Meehaiiicai  Draw  1112 
Ad\an<  ed  Mechanical  Drawme 
Electm  itv  El'-ctronn  s 
Elcctrieitv  Electronics 
Eleetronn  s  ■  -8 

Elcetroni*  s  9- 12 
Piadio  f'cluiolo'^c  Eleelrfini' s 
Radio  T-  chnoli'jy  Electronics  7-8 
•Adcanred  Electronics 
Electronic- 

Radio  lechMolo2>  Electronics  9- 1 2 
Electricit\ 

Electrn  itv  7-8 

Elcctrieitv  'j  l2 
Graphic  Arts  7  <{ 


Graphic  Arts  9-12 
Graphic  .-\rts 
■Advani  ed  Graphic  Arts 
Graphics 

Graphic  .Arts  Industries 
Photoeraphv 

Grade  7-8  Photography 
Grade  9-12  Photography 
Printin2 

Photolithoeraphy 
Photnlitho2raph\ .  9-12 
Graphic  Communications 
Advanced  Graphic  Communications 
Applied  Shop 

Grade  7-8  Applied  Shop 
Grade  9-12  Applied  Shop 
Cooperative  .Applied  Shop 
Industrial  Arts  .Mathematics  and  Science 
Industrial  Arts  .Mathematics.  7-8 
Industrial  .Arts  Mathematics.  9-12 
Industrial  .Arts  Science 
Industrial  .Arts  Science,  7-8 
Industrial  Arts  Science.  9-12 
Industrial  Arts  Mathematics 
.Manuiacturm2 

Grade  7-8  .Manufactunne 
Gr.ide  9-12  Manu lacturin2 
Advancer]  Manu lacturing 
<  .01  uierative  F.ibrication 
vlaniiia^  I'jrin2  llc-eari.h 
l:i(ju-triai  dateriai?  .md  Technoloc-v 
Indusinai  Technoio2v 
Iniiu.-triai  Teciinolo^'.  7-8 
liidii-trial  Technoii'^x  ■  9-12 
Advanced  Ma<  hine  rechnolo2X' 
Cooperative  .Machine  Fechnologv 
Mai  nine  Technoio.'v 
Industrial  Material.' and  Process 
Fluid  Povxer 
Indii-lnal  Materi.d' 

Indii-tri.ii  Materi.il'.  7-8 
Indu-lnal  Materi.il'.  9-12 
Indii'lrial  Material'  and  Process 
Indii'trial  Proees.' 

Iiidii'trul  Process.  7-8 
Indu.'tri.il  Proec.'S.  9-12 
lii'triimentation 
Production 
Production.  9-12 
Indu'tri.il  Practice.' 
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Industrial  Arts— Continued 

Metalworkins,  7-8 
Metalworking.  9-12 
Metalworking 
Accelerated  Metalworking 
Advanced  Metalworking 
Independent  Studv  Metalworking 

Advanced  Metals.  9-12 
Metal  Technoloev 
Sheet  Metal 
Foundrv 

Advanced  Foundrv 
Welding 

Automotive  Mechanics 

Grade  7-8  Automotive  Mechanics 
Grade  9-12  .Automotive  Mechanics 
.Advanced  Automotive  .Mechanics 
Power'  Automotiv  e  Mechanics 
Transportation 
Gas  Engineer 
.Aeronautics 
Machines 

Power.' .Automotiv e  Nlethanics 
Power  Mechanics  (Smali  Enamel 
Power  Automotive  Mechanics.  .All  Grades 
Grades  7-8  Power  Automotive  Mecnani'  - 
Graues  >^-12  Pov*er  Automotive  Mechanics 
.Ad'ancea  Graae«  '.t-12  Povser  Automotive 
'dei  nann  .- 

Home  Economics 

Home  Ev  onomi. '.  .NEC 
General  Koine  Economics 
Student  Aide 
IndepenU'-nt  't.idv 
.Adv  jr.ceo 
Cotnprciiensiv  e 
Coopcrativ  e 
Sell  iinprov ement 
.Arts  and  Home  Craits 
7th  Grade  Home  Economn  - 
8th  Grade  Home  Economics 
Isl  Year  Home  Ecunornns 
2nd  ^  car  Home  Economics 
3rd  and  4lh  Year  Home  E>  onomn  ' 

3rd  ^  ear  Hoinc  Economn  s 
4th  ^  <'ar  Home  Economi' s 
Junior  High  special 


Home  Economics  for  Bov  s 
Child  Development 

■Advanced  Child  Development 
Clothinc  and  Te.vtiles,  1st  Year 
Clothing  and  Textiles.  2nd  Year 
Coltlimg  and  Textiles,  3rd  and  4th  \  ear 
3rd  ^  ear  Clothing  and  Textiles 
4th  Year  Clothing  and  Textiles 
Clothing  and  Textiles 
Tailoring 

Clothing  —  Advanced 
Clothing— Independent  Study 
Con-umer  Education 
Familv  Relations 
Nutrition 

Foods  and  .Nutntion 
Foods  1st  ^  ear 
Foods  2nd  ^  ear 
Food'  3rd  and  4th  Year 
3rd  ^  ear  Foods 
4th  'l  ear  Food' 

Creative  t.ourmet 
Home  Management 
Housing  and  Home  Furni'hing 
Health  and  Home  .Nursing 
Fainiiv  Healtli 

Trades  and  ladustnes 

Fraiie-  and  Imiustnes.  t^eneral  and  .N.L.C. 
inn- Deiiueni  tudv  —  rrancs  anu  industries 
Student  Aide  — Trade'  and  Indu-tru  s 
;’I.,'th  - 
Public  icP.  ice 
L.ivv  Enlor'  ement 
Transportation  Vv  arehousing 
U  a  t  c  n  m  a  k  1  n  g 

bu-ine-s  Mai  lime  Maintenance 
Coinnieri  lal  F isherv 
Foreman-hip 
j uiiior  hi.'v  ement 
Instrument' 

iliip  .Hid  Boat  <  tperation  and  Maintenance 
^laritiiiie 

ICT 

(.oopcr.itiv  e  Trade-  and  Industries 
Graphic  Vrt- 

G*  iicral  t  •raphn  .\rl' 

Gr.ipiii'  \rts  1 
Graplm  .\rt-  II 
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Trade  and  Industries— Continued 

GrapI  lii-  Arts  III 
Commercial  Photoeraphy 
PhotoCTaphy  Laboratory 
Commercial  Art 
Printing 

Cooperative  Printin': 

Lithosraplu 

Textile  and  Leatlier  Produi  tion.  Fabrication,  and 
\Iaintenanre 
Drycleanini: 

Fabric  Maintenance 

Laundcrins 

Individual  .'■tudv 

Dressmaking 

Tailoring 

Leather 

Shoe  Manutacturin;: 

Shoe  Repair 

Lphol.'terx  and  Dressmakins 
Interior  Decoration 
Elcctrieitv  — 1  't  't  ear 
Appiianei'  Repair 
Eleetne  .Appliance  Repair 
Motor  Repair 
Electrical  L'ccuoations 
Eiectricit\  — 2nd.  drd.  4tli  'tear,  and  '.'trier 
2nd  ^  ear  Eleetri-  itv 
3rd  \  ear  Eiecincitv 
4th  ^  ear  Eh  •  tm  itc 
Indu.'triai  Eleetneitv 
^ni.iii  Eiiuine  ii-  pair 
Eieetroni' l.-l  'l  -  ar 
Ele'  ironies 

Electronii>— 2:id.  3rd.  and  4tii  ^  ear 
2n(i  ^  ear  Eit  •  trone  s 
3rd  ')  i-ar  Eh  '  Ironic? 

4lh  ^  ear  EI'  i  tronics 
Coiiiiniinii  ation? 

Indu-trial  Elei  tronic? 

Radic>-Tc!.  \  i-ion  Repair 
Rodv  and  FeiuJ*  r  ^|e^hanp  - 
.Automobile  ferx  ii  e» 

Cooperative  \illomoblle  '.-rx  I'  e- 
Bod\  and  Fender  ^lei  hanio- 
l?t  ^  ear  Bodx  .iiid  Fender  Mei  liann 
2nd  'l  ear  l)od\  and  F  einler  Mf  liann  - 
Autoinoliv e  \b-i  hanii  - 

General  .Viitoinobile  \li-i  Iiani<  - 
Isl  ^  ear  .\lltonioblle  Mec  luillic? 


2nd  \  car  Automobile  Mechanics 

Specialization 

Dic.-el  .^lechanie^ 

Aviation  and  AireratT  Meechanics 
.Air  Frame 
.Aviation 

General  .Aviation  Mechanics 
Power  Plant 
Aircralt  <  iperations 
Ground  <  )perations 

Construction  and  Maintenance  Tradi-?.  Includins  Air 
Condilionins 

Construction  and  Maintenance 

Electricilv 

Mamtenam  e 

Heavv  Equipment 

Painlms;  and  Decoratms 

Pla'lerinj 

Plumbing 

Blueiirinl  Heading 

Custodial  ^ cn  ice< 

.Air  ConuitioniiiL' 

1st  \  ear  Air  (.ionditionins 
2n(i  'i  ear  Air  Condilionin^ 

Reirijcration 
:nationar\  Eiur^x 
Heatir.j  'y  .'lern- 
>lin2  .'V  -tern? 

.Ma.-c  Mirv 
Cariientrv 
'..arneiurx 

Camentrx  —  i  -t  ’l  ear 
'Jaruerurv  -2nd  'l  ear 
Vk  ,)i  >d\M)rKin^— I .- 1  'i  ear 

^oodworKin^  eupation; 

U  evodw orkiii^-2nd  'l  car.  3rd  \  ear.  Including 
CaiiineimaMii.' 

4.2nd  'l  e.ir  A  ,  ,oii  u  orkine 
3rd  ^  ear  A  oodworKin.: 

^llll\^ork 

Isl  'l  ear  (.abiin  imakiinj  and  ^llllwork 
2:ai  'l  ear  '..abinetmaMii':  and  ^lill\^orK 
3rd  'l  e,;r  (..abini  lmakin;:  and  Millwork 
Milhvork  and  <  .alnnetmakini: 

Caliinelm.ikinj 

Drattinj 

\rclnlei  tural  Dr.iltiiii: 

Cieiierai  Dralliii'.: 

1st  'l  ear  I  'raltine 
2nd  'l  ear  1  >r.il  line 
Meclianieal  Drawin.' 
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Trade  and  Industries— Continued 

1st  Year  Mechanical  Drav^  ing 
2nd  Year  Mechanical  Drawins 
Technical  Illustration 
Pre-cngineermg 
Industrial  Drafting 
Machine  Shop 

Machine  Tool  Operation 

Tool  and  Die 

Metal  Patternmakins 

Metal worKinz- 1st  Year.  2nd  Year,  drd  V.-ar.  and 
Other 

.Metalworkinz 
1st  Year  Meialworkinz 
2nd  ^  ear  .Metalworkinz 
3rd  Year  .Metahvorkinz 
Cooperative  MetaiworKinz 
Metal  Trade.s 

Foundrv 

.Metallurz^' 

Sheet  Metal 
Sheet  Metal 
l.'t  Year  Sheet  Metal 
2nd  Year  Sheet  Metal 
^eluinz  and  Cutlinz 

General  vVeldmz  and  Cutting 
1st  Year  iVeidinz  anu  Lutlin; 

2nd  Year  Vs  ridinz  and  Cutting 
Comnir.aiii'n 
Cosmeioio;j\ 

Per^onal  ^''nice? 

Co^mettiioz' 

1st  Year  l-urmeloloz> 

2nd  ^  ear  Lu'metol<>J^ 

3rd  ^  ear  Cu-tnetol"r' 

Barbeniiz 
Cossk  Liiet 

Quantits  Food  <  •'  i  uoation- 
Cooperatn  e  'JuaiUits  Fond 
Baker 

.Meat  Cutter 
alter 

\'ocational  Group  tjuidani  e 
Preprofe;:ional  <.)'  <  upaiion' 

Azruullurai  Protluctiuii 
Prc  and  S<  rni  Health 
.\zricullural  •Jecupatioiis 
Azri'  ulliiral  Mechanics 
Bu.-inc.'s  Occupation! 

Cooperatise  Bu'iiio!  U<  >  upations 


Office  0<'cupalions 
Business  Data  Prnce^iinz 
.Accountinz 
Industnal  (Occupations 

Business 

E.vpioratorv/ General  Bu'iness 

Introduction  to  Bu-imcss  Education 
General  Busine-r 
Student  .Aide— General  Bu!iness 
Independent  itudv —General  Busine?- 
Business  Ethnics 
Business  Psychologv 

Personal  Development  and  Human  K«;lations 
Business  Education  Co(>pcrati\e 
.Advanced  Business  Education 
E.xploratorv  Business  ( (.kcupalions  i 
Busine>s  Examination  Preparation 
.Accountinz 

.Accelerated  Accountinz 
Accounlinz  Principle- 
.Advanced  \<  countinz 
Cost  Accountinz 
Pavroil  Accountinz 
Tax  .Accountinz 
BooKkecDinz  1 

General  Bookkeemn; 

Bi 'okkr-eomz  II.  111.  D 
Bookk-'-pinz  11 
f)<  lokf^eeoinz  HI 

Bo(jk  keenmz  1 V 
^Ia^  hlne  UociKkeepir.z 
Pa\ roll  Hecord  K'  epmz 
R.ei  oi  dk^-epinz 

Bu!ine-s  Aritiiineii.  \]jtli.  nuitc  - 
.Ad\an' fd  Bu-ine^s  Mathemalic- 
Bu^ine--  z  taliith 

Eu-ine--  Communication-  Correspondence 
Bu-me-!  Communii alioii! 

Adsancrd  Bu^me!;  ( .oinmumcaliori! 
Bu-mess  Gorrc!pondence 
Report  '1^  ritmz 
Bu'ine?'  Law 
Bu-iiu'!!  Mac  liines 

Coonerato  >•  —  Bu-inc!!  Mac  In  to 

Imlep.  ndcnt  Ztuciv  -Bu-me!-  M.ii  liine- 

1-1  ^  e.ir  iJcl-ine-S  \l.lc  lime- 

2iicl  ^  'Mr  Bci!in'  -'  M.ic  hme- 

Lc'tinj 

Duplii  atum 
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Business— Continued 

Qerical  Practice,  Office  Work  Experience 
Spelling  and  V  ocabulary 
Filing  and  Record  Control 
Filins 

Office  Work  Expenence 
Advanced  Office  Work  Experience 
V^ocational  Office  Trainins 
Cooperative  Work  Experience 
Office  Practice 
Cooperative  Office  Practice 
Data  Processing' Computer  Operations  Keypunchin 
Introduction  to  Data  Processing 
Data  Processing  Systems 
Computer-Onented  Mathematics 
Computer  Programming 
Computer  Operations.  Introduction 
Processing  Equipment  Operations 
Keypunch 

Independent  Study— Data  Processing 
Consumer  Economics 
Consumer  Education 
Personal  Finances 

Economic/ Finance/ Business  Manasement 
Business  and  Manaeement  PnnciDir'> 

Business  and  Manaitement  Prmcipi''.'— Coup^Tat 
Business  Principles 

Business  Orfranuation  and  Manaeement 

Busine.ss  Urbanization  t^uoueratn  c 

Labor  Management  Reiatiori- 

Mercnandisinb  Management 

Office  Manabemeni 

Personnel  Manasement 

Business  Finance 

Budbet  Control 

Credit  and  Collections 

Economics 

.Monev  and  Banking 

Insurance  and  rusk 

Investments 

Principles  of  Insurance 

Real  Estate 

Marketiiib  and  Distribution 

Cooperative  .Marketing  and  Distribution 
Economic  Geography 
Advertisinb  and  ^alcs  Promotion 
Adverlisinb  Principles 
Adv  ertisinb  Media  and  Campaigns 
Retailirib,  W  hi/lc-almg 
Retailiiib 


Merchandise  Information 
Retail  Display 
Retail  Merchandisinb 
W  holesalinb 
Salesmanship 
Retail  Sales 

Cooperative  Salesmanship 
Shorthand  For  Personal  Lse 
Shorthand  Theory— 1st  Year 
Machine  Shorthand 

Shorthand  Theorv— 2nd  Year  and  .Advanced 
Shorthand  Theory -2nd  V  ear 
Shorthand.  Stenobraphv.  Secretarial  Skills 
Advanced  Shorthand.  Stenographv  and  Secretarial 
Skills 

Shorthand  Speed  Buildins 
Shorthand  Transcnption 
Machine  franscrintion 
Specialized  ^ihorthand 
Shorthand  Dictation 
Secretarial  Practices 

Special  :;ecrctanal  Practices 
Typevvritinb  For  Personal  Lse 
Personal  Tvpinb,  .Notehand 
Ist  V  ear  Tvpewnting 
Tv  pewntinb 

2nd.  drd.  4th  V  ear  Tv  pewritinb 
2:'.d  tear  fcpevsTitinb 
3rd  V  ear  fcpewntinb 
4lh  1  ear  Tvoewritinb 
Advanieci  rvoewritinb 
.Accelerated  Tvpewritinb 
Indcneiiiient  btudv  Tvpevsritinb 

.Abncul  ture 

.AbTi'  ult'jre.  Grades  7-8 

Safe  ijperatinn  of  Farm  Machinery 
1st  Year  AbTiculture 
.Abri'  ulture  for  Girls 
General  AbTiculture 
AbTiculture  Occupations 
2nd  Year  .AbTiculture 
3rd-4th  Year  Abriculture 
3rd  Year  AbTiculture 
4th  V  car  Abriculture 
Accelerated  .V-jti v  ulture 
Cooperative  AbTiculture 
Student  .\ide  .Abrn  ulture 
Indepetuh  n t  Mud v  — AbTiculture 

.Agricultural  MaiiJbcnient  ProductlO^/^upplics 
Prod  uetion 
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Africulturp— Continued 

Plant  Srience 

Crops 

Soils 

Soil  Manasement 

Animal  Science 

Livestock  and  Poultrv 

Animal  Health 

Farm  Busint-s?  Manajement 

Purcha'irii:  and  Marketing 

Advanced  Farm  Business  Management 

.Asricullure  Chemical' 

Agriculture  Supplies.  Services 
.Agriculture  Products 
Food  Products 
Dairv  Product.s 
Fruits  and  \  ejetables 
.Agricuiturai  Mechanics,  Construction 
.Agricultural  Mechanic.' 

Farm  .Mechanics 

.Amcuitural  Pov\er  and  .Machinerv 
■Asricultural  structures  and  Conveniences 
.-YCTiculiurai  .Mechanics  Skiii.- 
.Agricuiturai  Construction  and  Maintenance 
.Agricuiturai  Eiectniication 
Ornamental  Horticulture 
Floriculture 

Greennouse  i.iperations  and  Manai'enicnt 
.Advancea  Grr-ennoU'e  CDeratinri' 
LanuscaDin j 


Nurserv  Operation  and  .Manajement 
.Asricultural  Piesources  Conservation  Forestrv 
Con.'crv  ation 
Env ircvnmenlal  Biolofpv 
Fore'ts 
Recreation 
Soil 

Wildlife 

Forestrv 

Loc^ns 
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H:  AGGREGATION  OF  COURSES  AND  PROGRAMS,  1981-1982 


01  .AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURE, 
01 .0111 


AGRICULTURE, 
01  .0121 


AGRICULTURE, 

01  .0131 
01 .0141 
01 .0181 
01 .0271 
01 .0700 
02.0212 
02.0261 
02.0271 
02.0281 
02.0200 
03.0600 


AGRICULTURAL 

03.021 1 
02.0251 
01 .0151 
01 .0161 
01 .0171 
01 .0100 
01 .0261 
01 .0312 
01 .0313 
01 .0300 
01 .0400 
01  .051  1 
01 .0521 
01 .0500 
02.0300 
01  .9900 
01 .0321 
01 .0331 
01  .0681 
02.0111 
02.021 1 
02.0221 
02.0231 
02.0241 
02.041 1 


1st  YEAR 

Agribusiness,  Introduction 
2nd  YEAR 

Agricultural  Business  Operation 


3rd/4th  YEAR 

Farm  and  Ranch  Management 
State  and  Community  Agriculture 
Agriculture,  Indenpendent  Study 
Surveying,  Agricultural 
International  Agriculture,  Other 
Animal  Sciences  2 
Horse  Production 
Small  Animal  Production 
Fish  Production 
Animal  Sciences,  Other 
Wildlife  Management,  Other 


WN AG EME NT/PRODUCT  lON/SUPPL  lES 

Conservation  and  Regulation 
Nutrition  and  Feeds 
Agricultural  Mathematics 
Agricultural  Microprocessing 
Agriculture  Cooperatives 

Agricultural  Business  and  Management,  Other 
Soil  and  Water  Mechanical  Practices 
Agriculture  Technology  1 
Agriculture  Technology  2 
Agricultural  Production,  Other 
Agricultural  Products  and  Processing,  Other 
Agricultural  Supplies  Marketing 
Animal  Grooming 

Agricultural  Services  and  Supplies,  Other 
Food  Sciences,  Other 

Agribusiness  and  Agricultural  Production,  Other 
Animal  Production 
Crop  Production 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Production 
Agricultural  Sciences,  Other  General 
Animal  Sciences  1 
Livestock  9 
Pou I  try 

Dairy  Production* 

Agronomy 
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02.0511 

02.0521 

03.0200 


Soil  Sciences,  General 
Fertilizers  and  Chemicals 
Conservation  and  Regulation,  Other 


AGRICULTURAL  ^€ CHAN  ICS/CONSTRUCTION 


01 .0231 
01 .0241 
01 .0221 
01 .0251 
01 .0200 


Power  and  Machinery,  Agricultural 
Farm  Construction 
Welding,  Agricultural 

Electricity  and  Electronics,  Agricultural 
Agricultural  Mechanics,  Other 


0RNA^CNTAL  HORTICULTURE,  LANDSCAPING 


02.0421 

Ornamental  Horticulture  1 

02.0422 

Ornamental  Horticulture  2 

02.0423 

Ornamental  Horticulture  3 

01 .0611 

HortI cul ture 

01  .0621 

FI  or  leu  1 ture 

01 .0631 

Landscaping 

01 .0632 

Landscaping,  Advanced 

01 .0641 

Greenhouse  Management 

01  .0651 

Nursery  Operations  and  Management 

01 .0661 

Horticulture  Power  Equipment  Operation  and  Maintenance 

01 .0671 

Turf  Management 

01 .0600 

Horticulture,  Other 

02.0400 

Plant  Sciences,  Other 

02.0500 

Soil  Sciences,  Other 

04.0600 

Landscape  Architecture,  Other 

AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES/CONSERVATION/FORESTRY 

03.0511  Forestry  Science  1 

03.0512  Forestry  Science  2 

03.0621  Rural  Recreation 

03.0611  Wildlife  Management 

03.0100  Renewable  Natural  Resources,  Other  General 

03.0400  Forestry  Production  and  Processing,  Other 

03.0500  Forestry  and  Related  Sciences,  Other 

03.9900  Renewable  Natural  Resources,  Other 
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02.  ART 


ART  I 


ART 


ART 


50.0703 

Art,  General 

50.0704 

Art  1 

1 1 

50.0708 

Art  1,  Independent  Study 

50.0705 

Art  2 

50.0709 

Art  2,  Independent  Study 

1 1  I/I V  AND  ART 

STUDIO 

50.0706 

Art  3 

50.0707 

Art  4 

50.0711 

Art  Services  10 

50.0712 

Art  Services  11 

50.0713 

Art  Services  12 

50.01 1 1 

Aesthet i cs 

50.0100 

Visual  and  Performing  Arts,  Oth( 

^PRECIATION/HI 

STORY 

50.0726 

Art  History  and  Appreciation 

50.0727 

Black  Fine  Arts 

50.0728 

Mexico,  Fine  Arts 

50.0729 

BIcuItural  Art 

50.0730 

Artist  In  Residence  Program 

50.0731 

EthnI  c  Art  H I  story 

50.0732 

Art  as  a  Multicultural  Study 

50.0700 

Fine  Arts,  Other 

;N,  CX)M^ERCIAL/ 

INDUSTRIAL 

04.051 1 

Interior  Design 

04.0400 

Environmental  Design,  Other 

04.0500 

Interior  Design,  Other 

08.0121 

Fashion  Design  and  Illustration 

48.0112 

Mechanical  Drawing  2 

48.0113 

Mechanical  Drawing  3 

48.0114 

Mechanical  Drawing  4 

48.021 1 

Commercial  Art  1 

48.0212 

Commercial  Art  2 

48.0213 

Commercial  Art,  Cooperative 

50.0271 

Text  1 1 e  Des I gn 

50.0291 

Pr I ntmaki ng 

50.0723 

Product  Design 

50.0281 

Model  Building 
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GRAPHICS 


48.0221 

Graphic  Arts  1 

48.0222 

Graphic  Arts  2 

48.0223 

Graphic  Arts  3 

48.0224 

Graphic  Arts  4 

50.0411 

Graphic  Design 

50.0800 

Graphic  Arts  Technology,  Other 

50.0400 

Design,  Other 

CRAFTS 

50.0214 

Crafts  10 

50.0215 

Crafts  11 

50.0216 

Crafts  12 

50.0221 

Crafts  11,  Advanced 

50.0222 

Crafts  12,  Advanced 

50.0200 

Crafts,  Other 

50.0722 

AssembI age 

JEWELRY  AND  ^€TALW0RK 

50.0241 

Enamel  I ng 

50.0251 

Jewel  ry 

POTTERY  AND  CERAMICS 

50.0263 

Ceramics  9 

50.0264 

Ceramics  10 

50.0265 

Ceramics  11 

50.0266 

Ceramics  12 

PAINTING/DRAW 

ING/DES IGN 

50.0714 

Draw  I ng 

50.0715 

Painting  1 

50.0716 

Painting  2 

50.0717 

Watered  or  1 

50.0718 

Cartoon  I ng 

50.0719 

Mural  Painting 

50.0724 

Life  Drawing 

50.0725 

Ca 1 1 I graphy 

PHOTOGRAPHY/F  i 

ILMMAKING 

10.0151 

Film  Making  and  Production  1 

10.0152 

Film  Making  and  Production  2 

50.0622 

Photography  11,  Elementary 

50.0623 

Photography  12,  Elementary 

50.0631 

Photography  1 1 ,  Advanced 

50.0632 

Photography  12,  Advanced 
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SCULPTURE 


50.0720  Sculpture 
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03. BUS  I  NESS 


EXPLORATORY,  GENERAL  BUSINESS 


06.0111 

Business  Introduction 

06.0131 

Business,  Independent  Study 

06.0141 

Business  Education,  Cooperative 

07.9900 

Business  and  Office,  Other 

08.0311 

Starting  Your  Own  Business 

08.0300 

Entrepreneurship,  Other 

06.0100 

Business  and  Management,  Other  Genera 

37.0100 

Personal  Awareness,  Other 

37.0111 

Personal  Development  Techniques 

ACCOUNTING 

06.1900 

Taxation,  Other 

07.0121 

Accounting  1 

07.0122 

Account  1 ng  2 

07.0131 

Accounting,  College 

07.0141 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  1 

07.0142 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  2 

06.0200 

Accounting,  Other 

BOOKKEEPING  1 

07.0111 

Bookkeeping  1 

BOOKKEEPING  II,  III,  IV 

07.0112  Bookkeeping  2 

07.0100  Accounting,  Bookkeeping,  and  Related  Programs,  Other 


RECORDKEEPING 

07.0151  Recordkeeping  1 

07.0152  Recordkeeping  2 


BUSINESS  COMMUNICATIONS/CORRESPONDENCE 


07.0412 

07.0400 

07.0411 


BusI ness  Engl  I sh  2 

Office  Supervision  and  Management,  Other 
BusI ness  Engl  I sh  1 


BUSINESS  LAW 


06.0121 


Business  Law 
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BUSINESS  MACHINES,  1st/2nd  YEAR 

07.0161  Office  Machines 

07.0162  Office  Machines,  Vocafional 

aERICAL  PRACTICE /OFF  ICE  WORK  EXPERIENCE 

06.0311  Financial  Careers 

06.0600  Human  Resources  Development,  Other 

08.0751  Cashier  Checker  Training 


COMPUTER  OPERATION/KEY  PUNCH/DATA  PROCESSING 


07.0331 

Business  Computer  Programming  1 

07.0332 

Business  Computer  Programming  2 

07.0341 

Keypunch  Operator 

07.0351 

Data  Entry  Operator 

07.0361 

Keyboard  I ng 

07.0300 

Business  Data  Processing  and  Related  Programs, 

07.0311 

Computers  In  Business 

07.0641 

Word  Processing  1 

07.0642 

Word  Process  I ng  2 

07.0651 

Reprograph  I cs 

11.0111 

Computer  Apprecatlon 

11  .0131 

Computer  Applications 

11.0132 

Computer  Applications,  Independent  Study 

ECONOMICS/FINANCE/BUSINESS  MANAGEStNT 


45.0605 
06.0300 
06.051  1 
06.0500 
06.1100 
06.041 1 
06.0700 
06.081 1 
06.0800 
06.0711 
06.0712 
06.0900 
06.1011 
06 . 1 000 
06.1200 
06.1300 
06.1600 
06.1811 
06.1800 
06.2000 
06.9900 
08.01 1 1 
08.1221 


Insurance  Theory 
Banking  and  Finance,  Other 
Business  Economics 
Business  Economics,  Other 
Labor  Industrial  Relations,  Other 
Business  Organization  and  Management 
Institutional  Management,  Other 
Insurance  Careers 

Insurance  and  RIsh  Management,  Other 

Hotel  and  Motel  Management 

Hotel  and  Motel  Training 

International  Business  Management,  Other 

Investments  and  Taxation 

Investments  and  Securities,  Other 

Management  Information  Systems,  Other 

Management  Science,  Other 

Personnel  Management,  Other 

Small  Business  Management 

Small  Business  Management  and  Ownership,  Other 
Trade  and  Industrial  Supervision  and  Management,  Other 
Business  and  Management,  Other 
Fashion  Merchandising 
Automotive  Professional  Training 
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45.0606  Investment  Economics 

45.0607  Television  and  Economics 

07 .021 1  Bank  Tel  I er 

07.0221  Financial  Mathematics 

07.0231  Bank  Proof  Operator 

07.0200  Banking  and  Related  Financial  Programs,  Other 


MARKETING  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

08.0711  Distributive  Education  1 

08.0712  Distributive  Education  2 

08.0713  Distributive  Education  3 

06.1411  Marketing  Management  and  Decision  Making 

06.1400  Marketing  Management  and  Research,  Other 

06.1711  Real  Estate  Marketing 

06.1700  Real  Estate,  Other 

08.0200  Business  and  Personal  Services  Marketl ng,0ther 

08.0400  Financial  Services  Marketing,  Other 

08.051 1  FI  oral  Sales 

08,0500  Florlstry,  Farm  and  Garden  Supplies  Marketing,  Other 

08.0600  Food  Marketing,  Other 

08.0700  General  Marketing,  Other 

08.0800  Home  and  Office  Products  Marketing,  Other 

08.0900  Hospitality  and  Recreation  Marketing,  Other 

08.1100  Transportation  and  Travel  Marketing,  Other 

08.0771  Distributive  Education,  Independent  Study 

08.1211  Auto  Parts  Merchandising 

08.1200  Vehicles  and  Petroleum  Marketing,  Other 

08.9900  Marketing  and  Distributive,  Other 

09.0211  Advertising 

09,0200  Advertising,  Other 

08,1000  Insurance  Marketing,  Other 

08.1111  Tourism  Services 


RETAIL ING/WHOLESAL ING 

08.0721  Distributive  Education  1,  Cooperative 

08.0722  Distributive  Education  2,  Cooperative 

SALEMANSHIP 

08.0731  Salemanship 

08.0741  Retail  Learning  Laboratory 

SHORTHAND  FOR  PERSONAL  USE 

32,0116  Speedwriting 


SHORTHAND,  1st  YEAR 

07.0611  Shorthand  1 
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SHORTHAND,  2nd  YEAR/ADVANCED 


07  .  06  1  2  Shorthand  2 

07,0621  Transcription 


SECRETARIAL  PRACTICES 


07.0631 

07.0632 

07.0661 

07.0671 

07.0600 

17.0541 


Secretarial  Administration  I 
Secretarial  Administration  II 
Legal  Office  Procedures 
Medical  Office  Procedures 
Secretarial  and  Related  Programs,  Other 
Medical  Records  Secretary 


TYPEWRITING  FOR  PERSONAL  USE 


07.0721 


Typewriting,  Personal 


TYPEWRITING,  1st  YEAR 

07.0711  Typewriting  I 

TYPEWRITING,  2nd/3rd/4th  YEAR 

07,0712  Typewriting  2 

07.0713  Typewriting  3 
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05. ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ARTS 


ENGLISH  N.E.C. 

23.0100 

English,  Other  General 

23.0413 

Handwr I tl ng 

32.0113 

Language,  Developmental 

23.0142 

Women  In  Literature 

30.0721 

Women's  Studies  In  Literature 

30.0700 

Women's  Studies,  Other 

32.0100 

Basic  Ski  1  Is,  Other 

ENGLISH,  GRADES 

9  to  12 

23.0106 

Engl 

I  sh 

1, 

Below  Grade 

Level 

23.0107 

Engl 

I  sh 

1 

23.0108 

Engl 

I  sh 

1, 

Honor  s 

23.1019 

Engl 

I  sh 

2, 

Below  Grade 

Level 

23.0110 

Engl 

I  sh 

2 

23.01 1 1 

Engl 

1  sh 

2, 

Honors 

23.0112 

Engl 

Ish 

3, 

Bel ow  Grade 

Level 

23.0113 

Engl 

I  sh 

3 

23.01 14 

Engl 

Ish 

3, 

Honors 

23.0115 

Engl 

I  sh 

4, 

Below  Grade 

Level 

23.0116 

Engl 

Ish 

4 

23.0117 

Engl 

Ish 

4, 

Honor  s 

READING,  DEVELOPMENTAL 

23.0153 

Reading,  Independent  Study 

32.0109 

Reading  Development  1 

32.0110 

Reading  Development  2 

32.0111 

Speed  Reading 

32.0118 

Engl  I sh,  Funct Iona  1 

SPELL ING 

23.0405 

Spe  1  1  1  ng 

LINGUISTICS 

23.0611 

L  I  ngu  I  st  I  CS 

23.0600 

Linguistics,  Other 

42.1200 

Psycholinguistics,  Other 

42.1300 

Psychometrics,  Other 

GRAMMAR/ VOCABULARY/SEMANT 1 CS 

23.0404 

Vocabu 1  ary 

23.0408 

Grammar  9 

23.0409 

Grammar  1 0 
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23.0410 

Grammar  1 1 

23.041  1 

Grammar  12 

23.0412 

Etymol ogy 

32.0115 

Word  Study,  Remedial 

ITERATURE,  SPECIFI 

IC/N.E.C. 

23.0136 

Biography 

23.9900 

Letters,  Other 

23.0139 

Themes  In  Literature 

23.0145 

Protest  Literature 

23.0147 

Heroes 

23.0149 

Death 

23.0151 

Seminar  In  an  Author 

LITERATURE,  A^€RICAN 

23,0135  Humor 

23.0137  Non  Fiction 

23.0711  American  Literature 

23.0731  American  Dream  in  Literature 

23.0700  Literature,  American,  Other 

23,0761  State  Writers 


LITERATURE,  BIBLE/RELIGIOUS 

23,0125  Bible  as  Literature 

38.0208  Eastern  Religious  Thought 

38.0211  Religion  and  Literature 


LITERATURE,  ENGLISH 

23.0811  British  Literature  Survey 

23.0800  Literature,  English,  Other 

23.0831  Modern  British  Writers 


LITERATURE,  EASTERN/WESTERN/ WORLD 


23.01 18 

Wor 1 d  L  I  terature 

23.021 1 

Mythological  Literature 

23.0200 

Classics,  Other 

23.0771 

Western  Literature 

23.0123 

Irish  Literature 

23.0119 

Renaissance  Literature 

23.0120 

Romant I  cl sm 

23.0121 

Rea  1  I sm 

23.0124 

Russ  Ian  L I terature 

23.0150 

Nobel  Prize  Authors 

23.0311 

Comparative  Literature 

23.0300 

Comparative,  Literature 

23.0851 

Satire,  Modern  British 

23.0841 

Victorian  Literature 

Greek  and  Roman 


Other 
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LITERATURE,  BLACK  AND  OTHER  ETHNIC 


23.0141 

Ethnic  L  Iterature 

23.0721 

Black  L Iterature 

23.0741 

Folklore,  American 

23.0751 

Indian  Literature 

23.0123 

Irish  Literature 

23.0781 

Mexican  American  Literature 

LITERATURE,  20th  CENTURY 

23.0122  Literature,  Contemporary 

SHORT  STORY 

23.0131  Short  Story 

FICTION  AND  FANTASY/SCIENCE  FICTION 
23.0138  Science  Fiction 

POETRY 

23.0133  Poetry 

23.0134  Rock  Poetry 

THE  NOVEL 

23.0130  Novels 


HORROR/SUSPENSE/MYSTERY 

23.0132  Mysteries 

23.0144  Occult  Literature 


LITERATURE  FOR  CHILDREN,  ADOLESCENTS /ATHLETES 

23.0143  Sports  Through  Literature 

23.0146  Youth  and  Literature 

20.0251  Teacher  Aide 


MYTH  AND  LEGEND 

23.0126  Mythology  and  Fable 

23.0861  Arthurian  Legend 
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HUMANITIES 

30.041 1 

Human  I  ties 

24.0111 

Liberal  Studies 

24.0121 

Summer  Abroad 

24.0131 

Independent  Study 

24.0100 

L I beral /General  Studies,  Other 

30.0421 

Humanities,  European 

30.0431 

Humanities,  American 

30.0441 

Humanities,  African 

30.0451 

Humanities,  Near  East 

and  Far  East 

30.0400 

Humanities  and  Social 

Sciences,  Other 

PROBLEM  SaVING 

THROUGH  LITERATURE/GREAT  IDEAS 

23.0152 

English,  Real  Life  Problem  Solving 

23.0140 

Literature  of  Human  Values 

23.0148 

Utop 1  as 

23.0414 

Interpersonal  Communication 

30.0500 

Peace  Studies,  Other 

45.1025 

Writings  I nf 1 uenc I ng  Government 

COMPOSITION 

23.0401 

Composition,  Expository 

23.0402 

Writing  Laboratory 

23.0400 

Composition,  Other 

23.0900 

Rhetoric,  Other 

23.0403 

Writing  about  Literature 

23 . 1 1 1 1 

TechnI cal  Engl  I sh 

23.1100 

Technical  and  Business  Writing,  Other 

JOURNAL  ISM/SCHOa 

PUBL ICATIONS 

09.041 1 

Journa 1  I sm  1 

09.0412 

Journa 1  I sm  2 

09.0413 

Journa 1  I sm  3 

09.0400 

Journalism  (Mass  Communications),  0th 

09.0421 

Journalism  Investigations 

09.0431 

Literary  Magaz I ne 

09.0441 

Yearbook  Production  1 

09.0442 

Yearbook  Production  2 

09.0711 

Broadcasting,  Introduction 

09.0721 

Television  and  Taste 

09.0700 

Radio/Tel ev Is  Ion,  Other  General 

CREATIVE  WRITING 

23.051  1 

Creative 

Wr 

Itl 

ng 

10 

23.0512 

Creative 

Wr 

Itl 

ng 

11 

23.0513 

Creative 

Wr 

It! 

ng 

12 

23.0521 

Creative 

Wr 

Itl 

ng. 

Independent  Study 

23.0500 

Creative 

Wr 

Itl 

ng. 

Other 
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ARGU^ENTATION  AND  DEBATE 


23 . 1  022 

Speech  2 

33.0131 

Student  Government 

23.1031 

Debate  Practicum  Contract 

COMMUNICATION  ■mEORY/SPEECH/D I CT  ION 


09.0300 

Commun 

23.101 1 

PubI  Ic 

23.1021 

Speech 

23 . 1  023 

Speech 

32.0112 

Speech 

32.0114 

Voi ce. 

09.9900 

Commun 

cations  Research,  Other 
SpeakI  ng 
1 

3 

Devel opmenta I 
Devel opmenta I 
cations.  Other 


SPEECH  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
23.1000  Speech, 

SPEECH  THROUGH  WSS  MEDIA 


I  &  I  I 

Debate,  and  Forensics,  Other 


09.01 1 1 
09,0100 
10.01 1 1 
10.0121 
10.0141 
10.0142 
10.0143 


Mass  Media 

Communications,  Other  General 
World  of  Communications 
Communications  Media  Production 
Broadcast  Management  1 
Broadcast  Management  2 
Broadcasting  Practicum 


RADIO/TV  AND  FILM 


09.0611 

09.0600 

50.0611 

50.0612 

50.0621 

10.0161 

10.0171 

10.0172 

10.0100 


Broadcast  Journalism 
Radlo/Televislon  News  Broadcast,  Other 
Film  Study 

Language  of  the  Cinema 
Photography  10 
Radio  Production 
Television  Production  1 
Television  Production  2 
Communication  Technologies,  Other 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THEATER/DRAMA 


23.0127 

23.0128 

23.0129 

50.0500 

50.0561 

50.0551 


Drama,  Introduction 
Wor  I  d  Drama 
Plays,  Modern  Survey 
Dramatic  Arts,  Other 
Drama,  Independent  Study 
Drama,  History 
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ACTING/PLAY  PRODUCTION/CREATIVE  DRAMATICS 


50.051 1 

Stagecraft  9 

50.0512 

Stagecraft  10 

50.0513 

Stagecraft  11 

50.0514 

Stagecraft  12 

50.0521 

Improvisation  and  Mime 

50.0531 

PI aywri tl ng 

50.0541 

Theater  Practicum  Contract 

50.0421 

Theater  Makeup 

50.0431 

Lighting  Fundamentals,  Theater 

DRAMATIC  LITERATURE/SHAKESPEARE 

23.0821 

Shakespeare 

LIBRARY  AND  VEDIA 

PR  Aa  ICES 

25.0111 

L  I  brary 

Sc  I ence 

23.0154 

Research 

Technique 

25.0100 

L I brary 

and  Archival  Sciences, 

Other  Genera 

25.0200 

Archival 

Science,  Other 

25.0311 

L I brary 

AssI  stant 

25.0300 

L I brary 

Assisting,  Other 

25.0400 

L 1 brary 

Science,  Other 

25.9900 

L i brary 

and  Archival  Sciences, 

Other 

EDUCATION  (TEACHER 

TRAIN  ING) 

20.021 1 

Child  Care  Serv I ces 

20.0221 

Ch I 1 d  Care  AI de 

20.0231 

Child  Care  Management 

20.0200 

Child  Care  and  Guidance  Management  and  Services, 

32.0117 

Study  Dynamics 

Other 
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06. FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 


GREEK/CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES 


16.0611 

Modern 

Greek  for  Survive 

16.0621 

Modern 

Greek  1 

16.0600 

Greek, 

Other 

LATIN,  1st  YEAR 

16.0921 

Latin  1 

LATIN,  2nd  YEAR 

16.0920 

Latin  2 

LATIN,  3rd  YEAR 

16.0922 

Latl n  3 

LATIN,  4th/5th/6th 

YEAR/Col 1 ege  Level 

16.0923 

Latin  4 

16.0924 

Latin  Advanced  Placement 

16.0925 

Foreign  Language  Contract,  Latin 

CHINESE,  1st/2nd/3rd/4th  YEAR 

16.0311 

Cantonese  1 

16.0312 

Cantonese  2 

16.0313 

Cantonese  3 

16.0321 

Mandarin  1 

16.0322 

Mandar I n  2 

16.0323 

Mandar I n  3 

16.0324 

Mandarin  4 

16.0325 

Mandar I n  5 

16.0300 

Asiatic  Languages,  Other 

ENGLISH  AS  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

16.0121 

English  as  a  Second  Language  1 

16.0122 

English  as  a  Second  Language  2 

16.0123 

English  as  a  Second  Language  3 

16.0124 

English  as  a  Second  Language,  Skills  Lab 

16.0100 

Foreign  Languages,  Multiple  Emphasis,  OtI 

FRENCH,  1st  YEAR 


16.0903  French  1 
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FRENCH,  2nd  YEAR 


16.0904 

French  2 

FRENCH,  3rd  YEAR 

16.0905 

French  3 

16.0910 

French,  Conservatl ona 1 

FRENCH,  4th/5th/6th 

YEAR/COLLEGE  LEVa 

16.0906 

French  4 

16.0907 

French,  Advanced  Placement 

16.0908 

French  Field-Based  Experience 

16.0909 

Foreign  Language  Contract,  French 

GERMAN,  1st  YEAR 

16.0513 

German  1 

GERMAN,  2nd  YEAR 

16.0514 

German  2 

GERMAN,  3rd  YEAR 

16.0515 

German  3 

GERMAN,  4th/5th/6th 

YEAR/COLLEGE  LEVEL 

16.0516 

German  4 

16.0517 

German,  Advanced  Placement 

16.051 8 

German  Field-Based  Experience 

16.051 9 

Foreign  Language  Contract,  German 

HEBREW,  MODERN 

AND  aASSICAL 

16.1111 

Hebrew  1 

16.1112 

Hebrew  2 

16.1113 

Hebrew  3 

16.1114 

Hebrew  4 

16.1100 

Semitic  Languages,  Other 

16.0541 

Yiddish  1 

16.0542 

Yiddish  2 

16.0543 

Yiddish  3 

ITALIAN,  1st  YEAR 

16.0913  Ital Ian  1 
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ITALIAN,  2nd/3rd/4th/5th  YEAR 


16.0914 

Ital Ian  2 

16.0915 

Italian  3 

16.0916 

Italian  4 

16.0917 

Italian,  Advanced  Placement 

16.0918 

Italian  Field-Based  Experience 

16.0919 

Foreign  Language  Contract,  Ita 

JAPANESE,  1st  YEAR 

16.0331 

Japanese  1 

JAPANESE,  2nd/3rd/4th/5+ti  YEAR 

16.0332  Japanese  2 
16.0333  Japanese  3 
16.0334  Japanese  4 
16.0335  Japanese  5 


PORTUGUESE,  1 st/2nd/3rd/4th  YEAR 


16.0926 

16.0927 

16.0928 

16.0929 

16.0930 


Portuguese  1 
Portuguese  2 
Portuguese  3 
Portuguese  4 
Portuguese  5 


RUSSIAN,  1st  YEAR 


16.0421 


Russian  1 


RUSSIAN,  2nd  YEAR 


16.0422 


Russian  2 


RUSSIAN,  3rd/4th/5th  YEAR/COLLEGE  LEVEL 


16.0424 

Russ  I  an 

16.0425 

Russ  I  an 

16.0426 

Russ  I  an 

16.0427 

Forel  gn 

SPANISH  FOR  NATIVE 

SPEAK  1 

ING 

16.0940 

SpanI 

I  sh 

4 

5 

6 

Language  Contract,  Russian 


for  Spanish  Speakers 
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SPANISH,  1st  YEAR 


16.0933 

Spanish  1 

SPAN 

ISH,  2nd  YEAR 

16.0934 

Span  I sh  2 

SPAN 

ISH,  3rd  YEAR 

16.0935 

Spanish  3 

SPAN 

ISH,  4th/5th/6th 

1  YEAR/COLLEGE  LEVEL 

16.0936 

Spanish  4 

16.0937 

Spanish,  Advanced  Placement 

16.0938 

Spanish  Field-Based  Experience 

16.0939 

Foreign  Language  Contract,  Spanish 

16.0941 

Spanish  for  Travelers 

16.0942 

Spanish,  Commercial 

SWAHILI,  1st/2nd/3rcJ  YEAR 

16.0200  African  (Non-Semltlc)  Languages,  Other 

16.0211  Swahil I  1 

16.0212  Swahi I i  2 


GENERAL  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

16.0111  Foreign  Language,  Exploratory 

16.0900  Italic  Languages,  Other 


SPECIFIC  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES,  OTHER 


16.0341 

Hawal I  an  1 

16.0342 

Hawal I an  2 

16.0343 

Hawal 1  an  3 

16.0344 

Hawal Ian  4 

16.0345 

Hawaiian  Language  and  Culture 

16.0531 

Korean  1 

16.0532 

Korean  2 

16.0441 

Polish  1 

16.0442 

Polish  2 

16.0521 

Norwegian  1 

16.0522 

Norwegian  2 

16.0431 

Czech  1 

16.0432 

Czech  2 

16.0433 

Czech  3 

16.0351 

Korean  1 
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16.0352 

Korean  2 

16.0353 

Korean  3 

16.0354 

Korean  4 

16.0355 

Korean  5 

16.0411 

Ukrainian  1 

16.0443 

Polish  3 

16.0444 

Polish  4 

16.0400 

Bal tO“SI av Ic  Languages,  Other 

16.0533 

Swedish  3 

16.0500 

Germanic  Languages,  Other 

16.0700 

Indic  Languages,  Other 

16.0800 

Iranian  Languages,  Other 

16.1000 

Native  American  Languages,  Other 

16.9900 

Italic  Languages,  Other 
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08. HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

HEALTH,  GRADES  9  to  12 


34.0133 

34.0134 

34.0135 

34.0135 

26.0761 

Health  9 

Hea  1  th  10 

Health  11 

Health  12 

Pathol  ogy 

HEALTH,  PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  LIVING,  SEX  EDUCATION 


34.0191 

17.0400 

Sex  Education 

Mental  Health/Human  Services,  Other 

FIRST  AID 


17.0211 

First  Aid 

ALCOHOL,  DRUGS  AND  TOBACCO 

34,0141  Drugs  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 

ENVIRON^ENTAL  HEALTH 


14.1400 

Environmental  Health  Engineering,  Other 

HEALTH  &  PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION,  GRADE  9 

34.0113 

Physical  and  Health  Education  9 

HEALTH  &  PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION,  GRADE  10 

34.0114 

Physical  Education  10 

HEALTH  &  PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION,  GRADE  11 

34.0115 

Physical  Education  11 

HEALTH  &  PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION,  GRADE  12 

34.0116 

Physical  Education  12 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 


34.0100 

34.0171 

Health-Related  Activities,  Other 

L If e  Sav I ng 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  ADAPTED 


34.0121  Physical  Education,  Adaptive 


BODY  DYNAMICS/CONDITION ING/POSTURE/APPARATUS 

36.0171  Conditioning  and  Athletics 

36.0131  Gymnastics 


DANCE,  RHYTHMS  AND  DRAMATIC  EVENTS 


50.0331 

Dance  9,  Advanced 

50.0332 

Dance  10,  Advanced 

50.0333 

Dance  11,  Advanced 

50.0334 

Dance  12,  Advanced 

50.0341 

Performing  Dance  Group  9 

50.0342 

Performing  Dance  Group  10 

50.0343 

Performing  Dance  Group  11 

50.0344 

Performing  Dance  Group  12 

50.0351 

Ballet  and  Jazz  for  Beginners 

9 

50.0352 

Ballet  and  Jazz  for  Beginners 

10 

50.0353 

Ballet  and  Jazz  for  Beginners 

11 

50.0354 

Ballet  and  Jazz  for  Beginners 

12 

50.0571 

Square  Dance 

50.0381 

Aerobic  Dance 

50.0300 

Dance,  Other 

MODERN  DANCE /GYMNAST ICS 

50.0311 

Modern 

Dance 

for 

Beg  I nners  9 

50.0312 

Modern 

Dance 

for 

Beginners  10 

50.0313 

Modern 

Dance 

for 

Beginners  11 

50.0314 

Modern 

Dance 

for 

Beginners  12 

50.0321 

Modern 

Dance 

9, 

1  ntermedl ate 

50.0322 

Modern 

Dance 

10, 

1  ntermedl ate 

50.0323 

Modern 

Dance 

11, 

1  ntermedl ate 

50.0324 

Modern 

Dance 

12, 

Intermediate 

INDIVIDUAL  AND 

DUAL  SPORTS /AQUATICS/ SWIMMING 

36.0111 

Sports,  Individual 

36.0151 

Track  and  Field 

36.0161 

Aquat  I  cs 

TEAM  SPORTS 

36.0121 

Sports,  Team 
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RECREATION/LIFETI^€  SPORTS/HOBB lES 


36.0100 

36.0181 

36.0191 

Leisure  and  Recreational  Activities,  Other 
Motorcycle  Operation 

Recreational  Activities 

LEADERSHIP/SCHOa 

SUPPORT 

34.0161 

33.0121 

33.0141 

36.0141 

33.0131 

45 . 1 028 

Physical  Education  Leadership  Training 

Pep  Squad 

Tutor  I ng 

Drill  Team 

Student  Government 

Political  Leadership 
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09.H0^E  ECONOMICS 


HO^€  ECX)NOMICS,  N.E.C. 


20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 


0151 

Home  Economics  Occupations  1, 

Exp  1  oratory 

0152 

Home  Economics  Occupations  2, 

Exp  1  oratory 

0153 

Home  Economics  Laboratory  Ass 

1  stant 

0154 

Home  Economics  Leadership 

0513 

Interior  Design  Occupations 

0521 

Floral  Design 

0531 

Home  Decor at  I ng 

0541 

Home  Furnishings  Aide 

0551 

Custom  Drapery  and  Window  Treatment  Design 

0561 

Custom  Slipcovering  and  Upholstering 

0571 

Home- Service  Assisting 

0500 

Home  Furnishings  and  Equipment  Management, 

and  Services,  Other 

0152 

Home  Economics  Occupations  2, 

Exp  1  oratory 

0153 

Home  Economics  Laboratory  Ass 

I stant 

0241 

Foster  Care  and  Family  Care 

Product 


on. 


H0^E  ECONOMICS,  1st  YEAR 

20.0113  Home  Economics  1 

HO^E  ECONOMICS,  2nd  YEAR 

20.0114  Home  Economics  2 

HONE  ECONOMICS,  3rd/4th  YEAR 


20.0115 

Home  Economics  3 

20.0116 

Home  Economics  4 

CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

20.0122 

Child  Development  1 

20.0123 

Ch 1 1 d  Development  2 

20.0125 

Ch 1 1 d  Development  4 

aOTHING  AND  TEXTI 

ILES,  1st  YEAR 

20.0133  Clothing  1 


aOmiNG  AND  TEXTILES,  2nd  YEAR 
•  20.0134  Clothing  2 
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aOTHING  AND  TEXTILES,  3rd/4th  YEAR 


20.0135 

Cl oth 1 ng  3 

20.0136 

Clothing  4 

20.0137 

Tal 1  or  I ng 

OONSU^€R  EDUCATION 

20.0141 

Consumer  Education  1 

20.0142 

Consumer  Education  2 

20.0118 

Comprehensive  Consumer  and  Homemaking 
Independent  Study 

Home  Economics, 

FAMILY  RELATIONS 

20.0117 

Adult  Roles  and  Functions 

20.0172 

Marriage  Society  and  Change 

20.1073 

Parenthood 

20.0124 

Child  Development  3 

35.01 1 1 

Interpersonal  Relationships 

35.0121 

Building  Human  Relationships 

NUTRITION 

20.0188 

Nutr 1 1 1  on 

FOODS,  1st/2n(j  YEAR 

20.0185 

Foods  1 

20.0184 

Foods  2 

FOODS,  3rd/4th  YEAR 

20.0185 

Foods  3 

20.0186 

Foods  4 

20.0197 

International  Foods 

20.0461 

DIetetl c  AI de 

20.0471 

Food  Test  I ng 

20.0481 

School  Food  Service 

20.0400 

Food  Production,  Management  and  Serv I 

ces.  Other 

HO^E  MANAGEMENT 

20.0191 

Home  Management  1 

20.0192 

Home  Manage 

20.0100 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Home  Economics,  Other 

32.0101 

Recordkeeping,  Personal 

HOUSING  AND  HO^€  FURNISHINGS 

20.051  1 

Housing  and  Interior  Design  1 

20.0512 

Housing  and  Interior  Design  2 
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HEALTH  AND  HOME  NURSING 

20,0161  Family  Health  1 

i  20.0162  Family  Health  2 


10.  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


GENERAL  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  1st  YEAR 
21,0103  Industrial  Arts  1 

GENERAL  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  2nd  YEAR 

21.0104  Industrial  Arts  2 


GENERAL  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  3rd/4th  YEAR 


21 .0105 
21 .0106 
20.0109 
21.0111 
21  .0112 
21  .0125 
21  .0126 
15.0211 
21  .0100 
48.0231 
48.0241 


Industrial  Arts  3 

Industrial  Arts  4 

Industrial  Occupations  1 

Industrial  Cooperative  Work  Experience 

Industrial  Cooperative  Work  Experience,  Advanced 

Industrial  Education  on  Management  Trainee 

Industrial  Arts  Research 

Survey  I ng 

Industrial  Arts,  Other 
Sign  Pal nt I ng 
B I ndery 


H0^E  MECHANICS 

46.0411  Building  Construction  1 

46.0412  Building  Construction  2 

46.0441  Home  Maintenance  and  Repair 


BUILDING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

46.9900  Construction  Trades,  Other 

30.0311  Engineering  Concepts 

30.0300  Engineering  and  Other  Disciplines,  Other 


CARPENTRY/WOODWORK  I  NG 


46.021 1 

Carpentry  1 

46.0212 

Carpentry  2 

46.0213 

Carpentry  3 

46.0200 

Carpentry,  Other 

48.0711 

Woodworking  1 

48.0712 

Woodwork  I  ng  2 

48.0713 

Woodwork  I  ng  3 

48.0714 

Woodworking  4 

48.0731 

Cabinetmaking  1 

48.0721 

Furniture  RefInIshIng 
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LEATHER/TEXT  I LES/ UPHOLSTERY 

48.0311  Leatherwork  1 

48.0312  Leatherwork  2 

48.0321  Upholstery 

48.0322  Upholstery,  Advanced 

48.0331  Auto  Upholstery 

48.0300  Leatherworking  and  Upholstering,  Other 


PLASTICS 

48.0611  Plastics  1 

48.0612  PI ast Ics  2 

48.0600  Precision  Work,  Assorted  Materials,  Other 


DRAFTING/DRAWING,  OTHER  SPECIALIZED  DRAWING 


48.0131 

Engl neer I ng 

Drawing  1 

48.0132 

Engl neer I ng 

Drawing  2 

48.0151 

Drafting  1, 

Cooperatl ve 

48.0152 

Drafting  2, 

Cooperative 

48.0100 

Drafting,  Other 

EL  ECTR 1 C 1 TY/EL  ECTRON 1 CS 

21 .0113 

El  ectr  I  cl  ty 

1 

21 .0114 

Electricity 

2 

21 .0115 

Electronics 

1 

21 .0116 

Electronics 

2 

21 .01 17 

El ectron 1 cs 

3 

21  .0118 

El ectron Ics 

4 

21 .0119 

El  ectr  I  cl  ty 

and  Electronics, 

1 ntroduct I  on 

21 .0120 

El  ectr  Id  ty 

and  Electronics, 

Advanced 

47.0121 

Radio  and  TV  Repal r  1 

47.0111 

Small  Appliance  Repair 

I NDUSTR  I AL  MATER  I  ALS/TECHNa  OGY/PROCESSES 


15.0421 

Instrumentation  Techno 

logy 

15.0611 

Industrial 

Production  Technology 

15.0621 

Chemical  Manufacturing 

Technology 

21  .0108 

1 ndustr I al 

Production 

>€TALW0RKING, 

GRADES  9-12,  AND 

FOUNDRY 

48.0511 

Meta  1  1 

48.0512 

Metal  2 

48.0513 

Metal  3 

48.0514 

Metal  4 

48.0531 

Sheet  Metal 

1  1 
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46.0532  Sheet  Metal  2 

48.0551  Foundry  1 

48.0552  Foundry  2 


waoiNG 

48.0521  Welding  1 
48.0522  Welding  2 
48.0523  Welding  3 


AUTOMOTIVE  >€CHANICS 

47.0621  Auto  Mechanics  1 
47.0622  Auto  Mechanics  2 
47.0623  Auto  Mechanics  3 


POWER/ AUTOMOTIVE  MECHANICS 


47.051 1 

Power 

Mechanics  1 

47.0512 

Power 

Mechanics  2 

47.0513 

Pow  er 

Mechanics  3 

47.0514 

Power 

Mechanics  4 

47.0611 

Smal  1 

Engine  Repair  1 

47.0612 

Smal  1 

Engl ne  Repal r  2 
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11 .MATHEMATICS 


GENERAL  MATH,  N.E.C. 


27.0100 

Mathematics,  Other  General 

27.0112 

Mathematics  Review 

27.0113 

Mathematics  Tutoring 

27.9900 

Mathematics,  Other 

GENERAL  MATH,  GRADE 

9-12,  ELE^ENTARY/ADVANCED 

27.0105 

Mathematics,  Basic 

27.0106 

Mathematics  1,  General 

27.0107 

Mathematics  2,  General 

27.0400 

Pure  Mathematics,  Other 

32.0108 

Mathematics  for  Employment 

27.0109 

Mathematics  In  the  Arts 

PRE-ALGEBRA 

27.0401 

Pre-AI gebra 

ALGEBRA,  ELEMENTARY 

27.0402 

Algebra  1,  Part  1 

27.0403 

Al gebra  1 ,  Part  2 

27.0404 

Algebra  1 

ALGEBRA,  INTER^€DIATE 

27.0405 

Algebra  2 

27.0415 

Algebra  and  Analytic  Geometr 

ALGEBRA,  ADVANCED/TR  IG0N0^tTRY 

27.0414 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry 

27.0111 

Technical  Mathematics 

27.0421 

Mathematics  1,  Unified 

27.0422 

Mathematics  2,  Unified 

27.0423 

Mathematics  3,  Unified 

APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 

,  BUSINESS/SHOP 

07.0171 

Business  Mathematics  1 

07.0172 

Business  Mathematics  2 

27.0108 

Science  Mathematics 

27.0110 

Ma th emat I cs ,  Vocat I ona 1 

27.0300 

Applied  Mathematics,  Other 
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CONSU^CR  MATHEMATICS 


27.0114 


Consumer  Mathematics 


COMPUTER  MATHEMATICS 


11.0121 
11  .0122 
11.0100 
11.0141 
27.0424 


Computer  Mathematics  1 
Computer  Mathematics  2 

Computer  and  Information  Sciences,  Other  Genera 
Computer  Science,  Advanced  Placement 
Mathematics,  Independent  Study 


GEOMETRY,  PLANE/SOLID 

27.0406  Geometry,  Plane 

27.0407  Geometry,  Solid 

27.0408  Geometry 

27.0409  Geometry,  Informal 

27.0412  Analytic  Geometry 


MATH  ANALYSIS/ELEMENTARY  FUNCTIONS 

27.0416  Analysis,  Introductory 


PROBABIL  ITY  AND 

27.051 1 
27.0521 
27.0531 
27.0500 
27.0200 


STATISTICS 

Statl st I cs 
Probab I  I  I ty 
Probabi I  I ty 
Stat I st I cs. 
Actuarial  S 


and  Statistics 
Other 

lences.  Other 


TRIGONONETRY 

27.0411  Trigonometry 

27.0413  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Geometry 


COLLEGE  LEVEL  MATH  E  MAT  I  CS/ COL  LEGE  ALGEBRA/LINEAR  ALGEBRA 

27.0410  Algebra  3 

27.0417  Linear  Algebra 


CALCULUS/ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 


27.0418 

27.0419 

27.0420 


Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry 
Ca I cu I  us 

Calculus,  Advanced  Placement 
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12. MUSIC 


GENERAL  MUSIC 

50.0966  Music, 
50.0900  Music, 
50.9900  Visual 


Independent  Study 
Other 

and  Performing  Arts,  Other 


^iJSIC  APPRECIATION 

50.0955 

50.0956 

50.0957 

50.0958 

50.0959 

50.0960 

50.0961 

50.0962 

50.0963 

50.0964 


Music  History  9 
Music  History  10 
Music  History  1 1 
Mus  I  c  H I  story  1  2 
Music  L Iterature  9 
Music  L Iterature  1 0 
Music  L Iterature  1 1 
Music  Literature  12 
Music  Appreciation 
Folk  Music,  Ethnic 


THEORY  AND  HARMONY/COMPOSITION 


50.0952 

50.0934 

50.0949 

50.0950 

50.0951 


Music  Theory 

Music  Lessons,  AppI led 

Harmony  and  Composition 

Arranging 

Conductl ng 


CHOIR,  CHORUS,  GLEE  aUB 


50.0939 

50.0940 

50.0941 

50.0942 

50.0943 

50.0944 

50.0945 

50.0946 

50.0947 

50.0948 

50.0965 


Chorus  9 

Chorus  9,  Advanced 
Chorus  10 

Chorus  10,  Advanced 
Chor  us  1 1 

Chorus  11,  Advanced 
Chorus  12 

Chorus  12,  Advanced 
Vocal  Ensemble 
Vol ce  Cl  ass 
Music  Theater 


INSTRUhCNTAL  MUSIC 


50.0925 

50.0926 

50.0927 

50.0928 

50.0929 


Electronic  Music,  Introduction 
Ensemble,  Instrumental 
Guitar,  Beginning 
Guitar,  Intermediate 
Guitar,  Advanced 
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50.0930  Handbells 

50.0931  Plano  1 

50.0932  Plano  2 

50.0933  Organ 


BAND  (MARCHING/CONCERT/STAGE) 

50.0907  Band  9 

50.0908  Band  9,  Advanced 

50.0909  Band,  Concert 

50.0910  Band,  Marching 

50.0911  Band,  Symphonic 


ORCHESTRA 


50.0916 

50.0917 

50.0918 

50.0919 

50.0920 


Orchestra  9 
Orchestra  9, 
Orchestra  10 
Orchestra  11 
Orchestra  12 


Advanced 


SMALL  INSTRU^€NTAL  ENSENCLES 

50.0921  Instrumental  String  Class 

50.0922  Brass  and  Percussion  Class 

50.0923  Wind  Ensemble 

50.0924  Woodwind  Class 
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13. NATURAL  SCIENCES 


GENERAL  SCIENCE,  GRADES  9  to  12 

33.0111  Student  Assistant 

30.0111  Science  Unified 

30.0121  Science  Study,  Independent 


BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES,  N.E.C. 


26.0171 

Blopsychol ogy 

26.0411 

Cel  1  Biology 

26.0400 

Cell  and  Molecular  Biology,  Other 

26.0621 

Marl ne  B lol ogy 

26.0622 

Marine  Biology,  Advanced 

26.0200 

Biochemistry  and  Biophysics,  Other 

26.0211 

Biochemistry 

ANATOMY /ANTHROPOL  06Y/GENET 1 CS 

26.0631 

Anatomy 

26.0752 

Physiology,  Advanced 

26.0161 

Genetics 

ECOLOGY/ENTOMOLOGY/CONSERVAT ION 

26.0611  Ecology 

30.0131  Outdoor  Education 


PHYSIOLOGY/BIOPHYSICS 

26.0751  Physiology,  Human 


TECHNICAL  APPL  ICAT lONS/APPL  lED  BIOLOGY 


26.0151  Field  Biology 

41.0100  Biological  Technologies,  Other 


ZOOLOGY 


26 

26 

26 

26 

26 


0711 

Zool ogy 

0721 

Zoology, 

Vertebrate 

0731 

Zoology, 

1 nvertebrate 

0741 

Animal  Behavior 

0700 

Zoology, 

Other 
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BOTANY 


26.0311 

Botany 

26.0300 

Botany,  Other 

26.0100 

Biology,  Other  General 

BIOLOGY  1 /COLLEGE 

LEVEL/MICROBIOLOGY 

26.0121 

Biology,  Basic 

26.0131 

Biology,  General 

26.0141 

Biology,  College  Preparatory 

26.0142 

Biology,  Advanced 

26.0181 

Biology  Seminar 

26.051 1 

Microbiol  ogy 

26.0500 

Microbiology,  Other 

30.0100 

Biological  and  Physical  Sciences 

Other 


LIFE  SCIENCE 

26.0600  Miscellaneous  Specialized  Areas,  Life  Sciences,  Other 

26.9900  Life  Sciences,  Other 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  lst/2nd  YEAR 

40.0121  Physical  Science 

40.0141  Physical  Science,  AppI led 

40.0100  Physical  Sciences,  Other  General 

40.9900  Science  Technologies,  Other 

40.0131  Chemistry  and  Physics 

41.0300  Physical  Science  Technologies,  Other 

41.9900  Science  Technologies,  Other 


CHEMISTRY,  I /I  I /APPL  I  ED/STUDY 


40.051 1 
40.0521 
40.0522 
40.0500 
40.0531 
40.0541 
40.0551 
40.0561 


Chemistry,  Introductory 
Chemistry  1 
Chemistry  2 
Chemistry,  Other 
Organic  Chemistry 
Physical  Chemistry 
Consumer  Chemistry 
Chemistry,  Independent  Study 


CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS, 


COLLEGE  LEVEL 


40.0821 


Physics  1 


PHYSICS,  1st /2nd  YEAR 


40.0811 

Physics,  Genera 

40.0822 

Physics  2 

40.0800 

Physics,  Other 
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41 .0200 
40.0831 
40.0851 


Nuclear  Technologies,  Other 
Physics  2  without  Calculus 
Aooust  I  cs 


ELECTR I  CITY/ELECTRON  I CS/APPL  lED  PHYSICS 

40.0841  Electricity  and  Electronics  Science 

EARTH-SPACE  SCI ENCES/NETERaOGY/ASTRONOMY 


40.0611 

40.0411 

40.0400 

40.0211 

40.0200 

Earth  Science 

Meterology 

Atmospheric  Sciences  and  Meterology,  Other 
Astronomy 

Astronomy,  Other 

AERONAUT  I  CS 


49.0111 

49.0112 

Aeronautics  1 

Aeronautics  2 

EARTH  SCIENCES 


40.0621 

40.0641 

Earth  Science,  College  Preparatory 

MI  neralogy 

SPACE  SCIENCE 


40.091 1 
40.0900 

Rocketry  and  Space  Science 

Planetary  Science,  Other 

GEaOGY 


40.0631 

40.0600 

Geol ogy 

Geological  Sciences,  Other 

OCEANOGRAPHY 


40.0711 

40 . 0700 

Oceanography 

Miscellaneous  Physical  Sciences,  Other 
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15. SOCIAL  SCIENCE 


ANTHROPa  OGY/ARCH  AEa  OG  Y 


45.0241 

Cultural  Anthropology,  Research 

45.0200 

Anthropology,  Other 

45.0311 

Archaeol  ogy 

45.0300 

Archaeology,  Other 

45.0221 

Comparative  Cultural  Patterns 

45.0211 

Anthropol  ogy 

45.0231 

Anthropology,  Myth  and  Magic 

ACCULTORAT  I  ON/WORLD  CULTURES 

05.0114  Worl d  Studies  1 

05.0115  World  Studies  1 

05.0116  World  Studies,  Honors 

05.0117  Comparative  World  Cultures 


AREA  STUDIES,  N.E.C./OTHER  SPECIFIED 


05.0100 
05.0101 
05.01 10 
05.0138 
05.9900 

45.9900 

30.9900 
45.0833 
45.0834 
05.0137 


Area  Studies,  Other 

Area  Studies 

Anglo  America 

Global  Education 

Area  and  Ethnic  Studies,  Other 

Social  Sciences,  Other 

Mul  1 1/ 1 nterdlsci  pi  I  nary  Studies,  Other 

Mexican  History 

South  American  History 

Negl  ected  Wor  I  d 


AREA  STUDIES  AND  HISTORY,  AFRICAN 


05^0122 

05.0129 

05.0130 

45.0857 

45.0858 

45.0859 

05.0123 


African  Area  Studies 
Asia,  Africa  and  Mideast 
Africa  and  Middle  East 
Third  Worl  d  HI  story 
African  History 

Africa,  Middle  East  and  Latin  America 
Africa  and  South  America 


AREA  STUDIES,  ASIAN/ORIENTAL 


05.0127  Aslan  Studies 

05.0128  History  of  China 

05.0132  Middle  East,  War  of  Survival 
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AREA  STUDIES,  EUROPEAN 


05.0118 

05.0119 

05.0120 

European  Culture  Studies,  Basic 

European  Culture  Studies,  General 

European  Culture  Studies,  Honors 

AREA  STUDIES,  ASIAN  AND  AFRICAN/MID  EASTERN 


05.0124 

05.0125 

05.0126 

05.0131 

45.0861 

Aslan  and  African  Cultural  Studies,  Basic 

Aslan  and  African  Cultural  Studies,  General 

Aslan  and  African  Cultural  Studies,  Honors 

Middle  Eastern  Studies 

Ml  ddl  e  East  HI  story 

AREA  STUDIES  AND  HISTORY,  RUSSIAN 


05.0133 

05.0134 

05.0135 

05.0136 

45.0867 

USSR 

Soviet  Union  and  China 

Soviet  Union  and  Afro  American  Developing  Nations 
HI  story  of  Russia 

Russian  History 

AREA  STUDIES, 

A^ERICAN 

05.0102 

05.0103 

05.0104 

05.0105 

05.0108 

05.0109 

05.0111 

05.0106 

05.0107 

05.0112 

American  Studies,  Basic 

American  Studies,  General 

America’s  People  and  Problems 

American  Studies,  Honors 

American  West 

Southwest  United  States 

North  America  and  Current  Events 

New  England  Studies 

01  d  South 

North  and  South  America 

AREA  STUDIES  AND  HISTORY,  LATIN  ANtRICAN 


05.0113 

45.0860 

Latin  America 

Latin  American  History 

CONSERVATION 


03.0211 

03.0200 

Conservation  and  Regulation 

Conservation  and  Regulation,  Other 

ENV  IR0NF€NTAL 

EDUCATION 

30.0621 

30.0631 

30.0600 

Environmental  Science 

Energy  and  Environment 

Systems  Science,  Other 
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ECONOMICS 


45.0601 

45.0610 

45.0606 

45.0608 

45.0611 

45.0600 


Economics,  Theory 

Economics,  Analysis  and  Criticism 

Investment  Economics 

Energy  Education 

Econom  Ics,  Col  I ege 

Economics,  Other 


00NSU^€R  ECONOMICS 

45.0605  Consumer  Economics 

45.0604  Filing  Your  Income  Taxes 


ECONOMICS  PROBLEMS/HISTORY 

21.0107  Industry  and  Technology 

45.0602  Economics  and  Economic  Problems 


GEOGRAPHY,  HUMAN  AND  CULTURAL 

45.0709  Human  and  Cultural  Geography 

45.0511  Population  Education 

45.0500  Demography,  Other 


GEOGRAPHY,  Pa  IT  I  CAL/ECONOMI  C 

45.0704  World  Geography 


GEOGRAPHY,  PHYSICAL 

45.0700  Geography,  Other 

45.0707  Physical  Geography 


GEOGRAPHY,  REGIONAL 


45.0702 

Geography, 

United  States 

45.0703 

Geography, 

North  American 

45.0705 

Geography, 

Western  Hemisphere  and  Africa 

45.0706 

Geography, 

Eastern  Hemisphere 

45.0708 

Economic  and  Pol  Itical  Geography 

45.0710 

Field  Geography,  Honors 

HISTORY,  N.E.C. /COLLEGE  LEVEL 

45.0800  History,  Other 

45.0869  Historical  Research 

45.0609  American  Labor  History 
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HISTORY,  A^CRICAN  AND  WORLD  BACKGROUNDS 


45.0809 

45.0810 

45.0814 

45.0832 


American  History,  Basic 
American  History 

American  History,  Advanced  Placement 
Nor th  Amer lean  HI stor y 


HISTORY,  MODERN  EUROPEAN 

45.0852  Modern  European 


HISTORY,  STATE,  GRADES  9-12 


45.0807 

45.0808 


United  States  History,  State  and  Local 
United  States  History,  Advanced  Placement 


HISTORY,  UNITED  STATES,  GRADES  9-12 


45.0811 

45.0812 

45.0813 

33.0161 

45.0815 

45.0816 

45.0817 

45.0818 

45.0819 

45.0820 

45.0821 

45.0822 

45.0823 

45.0824 

45.0825 

45.0826 

45.0827 

45.0828 

45.0829 

45.0830 

45.0831 


History  1 
History  2 
History,  Honors 
History,  Remedial 


United  States 
United  States 
United  States 
United  States 
Westward  Movement 
Twentieth  Century  America 
Twenties  and  Thirties 
Amer I ca  S I  nee  1 945 
Nineteen  Sixties 
Nineteen  Seventies 
Reform  In  American  History 
American  Inquiries 
Historic  Events,  United  States 
American  Wars,  Causes  and  Effects 
Civil  War 

Civil  War,  Reconstruction  and  Industrialism 
War  and  Modern  Consciousness 
Wor I d  War  1 1 

United  States  Military  History  1 
United  States  Military 
United  States  History, 


History  2 
Field  Study 


AFRO-AMERICAN  STUDIES/BLACK  HISTORY 


05.0231 

05.0241 


Afro  American  Studies 
Economics  of  Afro  Americans 


A^€RICAN  INDIAN  PROBLEMS/HISTORY 

05.0251  Indians  of  North  America 
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WESTERN  CIVILIZATION/HISTORY 


45.0835 

Wot  I  d  H  I  story 

45.0836 

World  History,  College 

45.0837 

World  History,  Modern 

45.0838 

World  Civilization,  Twentieth  Century 

45.0839 

World  Civilization,  Twentieth  Century,  Honor: 

45.0840 

Western  Civilization  9 

45.0841 

Western  Civilization  9,  Honors 

45.0842 

Western  Civilization,  History 

45.0843 

Early  Western  Civilization 

45.0844 

Western  Civilization,  Advanced  Placement 

45.0849 

Engl  I  sh  HI  story 

45.0850 

Engl Ish  History,  Honors 

45.0853 

European  History,  MI d-NIneteenth  Through  Mid 
Centuries,  Advanced  Placement 

45.0855 

European  History,  Advanced  Readings 

45.0856 

European  History,  Modern,  Advanced  Placement 

45.0868 

World  Leaders,  Past  and  Present 

45.0851 

French  Revolution,  Honors 

NON-WESTERN  CIV  II 

L  IZATIONS/HISTORY 

45.0863 

Eastern  Civilization 

45.0866 

Pacific  Lands,  History 

05.0121 

Devel op  I ng  Nations 

ORIENTAL  HISTORY 

45.0864 

Far  East,  History 

45.0865 

Aslan  History,  Modern 

ANCIENT/I^DIEVAL 

HISTORY 

45.0846 

Ancient  Greek  History 

45.0847 

Rome  and  Her  Empire 

45.0848 

Ancient  History  and  Middle  Ages 

HUMANITIES  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

38.0111 

Ph I  1 osophy 

38.0121 

Eth I cs 

30.0611 

Futur I st I cs 

38.0141 

Ep I  stem  I cs 

38.0151 

Social  Justice  Issues 

38.0100 

Phllosphy,  Other 

38.0131 

Log  I  c 

A^€RICAN  GOVERN^ENT 

45.1004 

American  Government 

45.1005 

Pres  I dency 
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45.1009 

45.1011 

45.1012 

45.1013 

45.1016 

45.1017 

45.1018 

45.1019 

45 . 1 026 

45.1027 
45.1000 


Elections,  Politics,  and  Moral  Ity,  Honors 
American  Foreign  Policy 
Decision  Making  In  a  Crisis 
American  Heritage,  Honors 
American  Government  and  Economics,  Basic 
American  Government  and  Economics 
American  Government  and  Economics,  Honors 
Comparative  Political  Systems,  Basic 
Government  Internship 
Model  Senate 

Political  Science  and  Government,  Other 


U.S.  CONSTITUTION 

45.1006  Framework  of  the  Constitution 


PROBLEMS  OF  DEMOCRACY 


45.1003 

Government,  Basic 

STATE  GOVERNMEm' 

45.1002 

State  and  Local  Government 

44.0100 

Public  Affairs,  Other  General 

44.0200 

Community  Services,  Other 

44.0300 

International  Public  Service,  Other 

44.0400 

PubI  Ic  Adm  Ini  strati  on.  Other 

44.0500 

Public  Policy  Studies,  Other 

44.0600 

PubI  Ic  Words,  Other 

44.0711 

Human  Services 

44.0700 

Social  Work,  Other 

44.9900 

Public  Affairs,  Other 

COMMUNITY  CIV  ICS 

45.1001 

32.0119 

Civ  I  cs 

Contemporary 

Issues, 

Basic  Skll 

1  s 

45.1014 

Contemporary 

American 

Pol  Itlcal 

Issues 

45.1015 

Contemporary 

Amer  I  can 

Pol Itlcal 

Issues, 

BASIC  AMERICAN  LAW 

22.0111 

Law  Fundamental  s 

22.0121 

Law  and  You 

22.0100 

Law,  Other 

45.1007 

Individual  vs.  State 

Honor  s 
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COMPARATIVE  SYSTEMS 


Comparative  World  Governments 
Amer I cani  sm  vs.  Communism 


45.1020 

45.1021 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

45.1010  Contemporary  World  Affairs 

45,1024  Civics,  Honors 


INTERNATIONAL  Ra AT  IONS 


45.091 1 
45.0921 
45.0931 
45.0941 
45.0951 
45.0952 
45.1022 
45.0900 


International  Relations 
International  Relations,  Honors 
International  Law 
Model  Security  Council,  Local 
Model  United  Nations,  Local 
Model  United  Nations,  National 
Americanism  vs.  Communism,  Honors 
International  Relations,  Other 


POLITICAL  THEORY/POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


45.1023  Communism  and  Its  Growth 

45.1029  Political  Science 

45.1030  Political  Science,  Advanced  Placement 


HUMAN  Ra  AT  IONS 


42.1021 

42.1000 

06.1500 

07.0500 

09.0500 

37.0121 

37.0131 

37.0100 


Humanistic  Psychol  olgy 

Personality  Psychology,  Other 

Organizational  Behavior,  Other 

Personnel  and  Training  Programs,  Other 

Public  Relations,  Other 

Coping  with  Personal  Problems 

Sel  f  Percept  I  on 

Personal  Awareness,  Other 


PSYCHaOGY 


42.0100 
42.0112 
42.0700 
42.0731 
42.0200 
42.031 1 
42.0321 
42.0300 
42.0400 
42.0500 
42.0600 
42.0711 


Psychology,  Other  General 
Psychology,  Advanced 
Developmental  Psychology,  Other 
Adjustment  Psychology 
Clinical  Psychology,  Other 
Psychology  of  Learning 
Educational  Psychology 
Cognitive  Psychology,  Other 
Community  Psychology,  Other 
Comparative  Psychology,  Other 
Counseling  Psychology,  Other 
Ch  1 1  d  Psychol  ogy 
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42.0721 

Ado  1  esce  nt  Psy  ch  o 1  ogy 

42.0800 

Experimental  Psychology,  Other 

42.0900 

Industrial  and  Organizational  Psychology 

42.1011 

Historical  Personal  I  ties  and  Ideas 

42.141 1 

Psychopharmacol  ogy 

42.1400 

Psychopharmacology,  Other 

42.1500 

Quantitative  Psychology,  Other 

42.0111 

Psychology 

42.1100 

Psyclol  ogl  cal  Psychology,  Other 

42.9900 

Psychology,  Other 

42.1611 

Social  Psychology 

other 


SOCIOLOGY/SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


SOCIAL 


45.0111 

Social  Science,  Introduction 

45.0121 

Social  Science,  Advanced  Theory  and 

45.0131 

Social  Science  Seminar 

45.0141 

Social  Studies,  Independent  Study 

45.0100 

Social  Science,  Other  General 

45.1008 

National  State  and  Local  Elections 

45.1 121 

Sociology,  General 

45.1131 

Sociology,  Issues 

45.1100 

Sociology,  Other 

45.1171 

Sociology,  Honors 

45.1 181 

Sociology,  Research 

20.0171 

Fam  I  ly  Rel  atlons 

45.1141 

MobI 1 Ity  In  Society 

XOGY,  URBAN 

45.1211 

Urban  Problems 

45.1221 

Urban  Ecology 

45 . 1 23 1 

Technology  and  Urbanization 

45.1200 

Urban  Studies,  Other 

PROBLEMS/CRI 

MINaOGY 

45.11 1 1 

American  Social  Problems,  Introductl 

45.1151 

Violence  In  America 

45.1161 

Death  and  Dying 

45.0400 

Criminology,  Other 

^  AND  MINORITY 

PROBLEMS 

05.0211 

Minorities  In  America 

05.0221 

Ethnic  and  Family  Heritage 

05.0261 

Jewish  Historical  Significance 

05.0271 

Mexican  American  Heritage 

05.0281 

Hawal  lana 

05.0291 

Hawaiian  Culture  Studies,  Modern 

05.0200 

Ethnic  Studies,  Other 

30.0711 

Women’s  Studies 

45.0862 

Isreal,  History 
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RaiGION,  COMPARATIVE  AND  BIBLE  HISTORY 


38.0203 

Scr  I  pture 

38.0206 

Comparative  Rel  Iglon 

38.0210 

Western  Rel  I glons 

38.0200 

Rel Iglon,  Other 

38.9900 

Philosophy  and  Religion,  Other 

38.0201 

Catholicism,  Foundations 

38.0202 

Who  I s  Jesus 

38.0204 

Moral  Issues,  Social  and  Individual 

38.0205 

Marriage,  Life  Choices  In  Christian  Living 

38.0207 

Sacraments 

38.0209 

Religion  and  Psychology 

38.0212 

Rel Iglon,  Introduction 

38.0213 

Prayer  and  Liturgy 

38.0214 

Judaism,  Foundations 

39.0611 

Theological  Studies 

39.0600 

Theological  Studies,  Other 

45.9900 

Social  Sciences,  Other 

INTERGROUP  (COMMUNITY)  Ra  AT  IONS 


33.0151 

33.0100 

35.0111 

35.0121 

35.0100 


Cominunlty  Service 

Cl  tizensh  Ip/CIv  Ic  Act  Iv  Itles,  Other 
Interpersonal  Relationships 
Building  Human  Relationships 
Interpersonal  Skills,  Other 


CAREER  EDUCATION/OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


32.0102 

Career  Preparation 

32.0103 

Career  Exploration 

32.0104 

Work  Experience 

32.0105 

Work  Experience,  Advanced 

32.0106 

Cooperative  Education  1 

32.0107 

Cooperative  Education  2 
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17. TRADES  AND  INDUSTRY 


TRADES  AND  INDUSTRY  N.E.C. /OTHER  SPECIFIED 


03.0311 

Waterman  Occupations 

03.0300 

Fishing  and  Fisheries,  Other 

08.0321 

Junior  Achievement 

08.0761 

Warehousing  Industrial  and  Wholesale  Material 

Handl Ing 

43.0111 

Law  Enforcement 

47.0151 

Business  Machine  Repair 

49.0321 

Boat  Bull  ding 

12.0211 

Sports  Of  f  Id  atl  ng 

12.0200 

Entertainment  Services,  Other 

12.0300 

Funeral  Services,  Other 

12.9900 

Consumer,  Personal,  and  MIsc.  Services,  Other 

43.0121 

Law  Science 

43.0100 

Criminal  Justice,  Other 

43.0211 

Fire  Fighting  Practices 

43.0221 

Fire  Safety  Education 

43.0200 

Fire  Protection,  Other 

43.9900 

Protective  Services,  Other 

47.0100 

Electrical  and  Electronics  Equipment  Repair, 

Other 

47.041 1 

Musical  Instrument  Repair 

47.0421 

Instrument  Maintenance  and  Repair 

47.0400 

Miscellaneous  Mechnics  and  Repairers,  Other 

47.9900 

Mechanics  and  Repairers,  Other 

48.9900 

Precision  Production,  Other 

49.0211 

ForkI  Ift  Operator 

49.0200 

Vehicle  and  Equipment  Operation,  Other 

49.0311 

Marine  Mechanics,  Basic 

49.0312 

Marine  Mechanics,  Advanced 

49.0321 

Boat  Bui  1  dl ng 

49.0331 

Nav  I  gatlon 

49.0300 

Water  Transportation,  Other 

21 .0110 

Industrial  Occupations  2 

49.9900 

Transportation  and  Material  Moving,  Other 

GRAPHIC  ARTS 

10.0131 

Photography,  Commercial 

10.0132 

Photography,  Advanced  Commercial 

TEXT  IL  E/LEATHER  PRODUCT  lON/FABR  I  CAT  ION 


47.0431 

Shoe  Repair  and  Orthopedics 

12.0111 

Dry  Cleaning 

12.0100 

Dry  Cleaning  and  Laundering  Services,  Other 

20.031 1 

Clothing  Occupations  1 

20.0312 

Clothing  Occupations  2 

20.0313 

Clothing  Occupations  3 

20.0321 

Clothing  Maintenance  Aide 

20.0331 

Ccmmerclal  Garment  and  Apparel  Construction 

20.0341 

Customer  Apparel  Construction 

20.0351 

Custom  Tailoring  and  Alteration 
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20.0361 

20.0371 

20.0381 

20.0391 

20.0300 


Wedding  and  Special  Ity  Consulting 
Fashion  and  Fabric  Coordination 
Text  1 1 es  TestI ng 
Clothing  Production  Management 

Clothing,  Apparel,  and  Textiles  Management,  Production, 
and  Services,  Other 


aECTRICITY,  1st  YEAR 


47.0131 

47.0132 

47.0141 


AppI I ance  Repa I r  1 
AppI  I  ance  Repal  r  2 
Vending  Machine  Repair 


ELECTRICITY,  2nd/3rd/4th  YEAR/SMALL  ENGINE  REPAIR 


46.0311  Housewiring  1 

46.0312  Housewiring  2 

46.0321  Electric  Power  and  Communications  LIneworker 

46.0300  Electrical  and  Power  Transmission  Installation,  Other 

47.0161  Industrial  Electricity 


ELECTRONICS,  2nd/3rd/4th  YFAR 


47.0122  Radio  and  TV  Repair  2 

47.0123  Radio  and  TV  Repair  3 

47.0171  Industrial  Electronics 


BODY-FENDER  ^€a^ANICS,  1  st/2nd  YEAR 

47.0631  Auto  Body  1 

47.0632  Auto  Body  2 


AUTOMOTIVE  NECHANICS  1st /2nd  YEAR/DIESEL 

47.0641  Auto  Service  1 

47.0642  Auto  Service  2 

47.0321  Diesel  Mechanics 

47.0651  Consumer  Auto 

47.0600  Vehicle  and  Mobile  Equipment  Mechanics  and  Repairers, 

Other 


AVIATION  AND  AIRCRAFT  ^ECHANICS  (AIRFRANt) 


47.0661 

Airframes  1 

47.0662 

AI  rf  rames  2 

49.0121 

Aviation  Technology 

49.0100 

Air  Transportation,  Other 

47.0671 

Aviation  Powerplant  1 

47.0672 

Aviation  Powerplant  2 

47.0681 

Aviation  Quality  Control  1 

47.0682 

Aviation  Quality  Control  2 
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MASONRY 


46.0111  Masonry  1 

46.01 12  Masonry  2 

46.0121  Tile  Setting  and  Plastering 

46.0100  Brickmasonry,  Stonemasonry,  and  Tile  Setting,  Other 


CONSTRUCTION/MAINTENANCE  TRADES 


20.0611 
,  46.0421 
46.0511 
46.0512 
46.0500 
47.0211 
47.0212 
47.0200 

47.0311 

47.0312 

47.0300 

47.0500 

48.0141 

46.0431 

46.0400 

47.0521 


Custodial  Services 
Paintng  and  Decorating 
Plumbing  1 
PI umbi ng  2 

Plumbing,  PIpefIttIng, 
Air  Conditioning, 

Air  Conditioning, 


and  Steamfitting,  Other 
Refrigeration,  and  Heating 
Refrigeration,  and  Heating,  Advanced 


Heating,  Air  Conditioning,  and  Refrigeration  Mechanics, 
Other 
Industrial 
Industrial 
Industrial 
Stationary 
Blueprint  Reading 
Building  Maintenance 

Miscellaneous  Construction  Trades,  Other 
Hydraulics  and  Pneumatics 


Mechanics  1 
Mechanics  2 

Equipment  Maintenance  and  Repair,  Other 
Energy  Sources,  Other 


WOODWORKING,  2nd/3rd/4th  YEAR/CAB INETMAKING 

48.0732  Cabinetmaking  2 

48.0700  Woodworking,  Other 


DRAFTING/MECHANICAL  DRAWING,  1st /2nd  YEAR 


48.0121 

Arch  I tectural 

1  Drawing 

48.0122 

Arch  I tectural 

I  Drawing 

48.0123 

Architectural 

Drawing 

48.0124 

Architectural 

Drawing 

48.0111 

Mechanical  Drawing  1 

MACHINE  SHOP 

21 .0121 

Machine  Shop 

1 

21 .0122 

Machine  Shop 

2 

21.0123 

Machine  Shop 

3 

21.0124 

Machine  Shop 

4 

SHEET  ^€TAL,  1st /2nd  YEAR 

47.0691  Aircraft  Sheetmetal  1 

47.0692  Aircraft  Sheetmetal  2 
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^€TALWORKING,  lst/2nd/3rd  YEAR  AND  FOUNDRY 

14,2000  Metal  I  uri gl cal  Engineering,  Other 

48.0541  Metal  Restoration 

48.0500  Precision  Metal  Work,  Other 


C0S^CT0L0GY,  1st/2nd/3rd  YEAR  AND  BARBER ING 


12.0411 

Cosmetology 

12.0412 

Cosmetology  2 

12.0413 

Cosmetology  3 

12.0431 

Personal  Services  Occupations 

12.0421 

Barbering  1 

12.0422 

Barber  I ng  2 

12.0423 

Barbering  3 

12.0400 

Personal  Services,  Other 

CDOK-CHEF 


20.041  1 

Food  Serv Ice 

Training  1 

20.0412 

Food  Service 

Tr al  nl ng  2 

20.0421 

Food  Serv Ice 

Cooperative  Training 

20.0431 

Baking 

20.0441 

Chef 

20.0451 

Catering 

48.041 1 

Meatcutt  1  ng 

48.0400 

Precision  Food  Production,  Other 

VOCATIONAL  GROUP  GU I  DANCE /EXPLORATORY 


01 .0311 

Agr  I  cul 

1  tural 

Production,  General 

01 .021 1 

Agr  I  cul  tural 

Mechanics,  General 

01 .0212 

Agr  Icul 

1  tural 

MechanI  cs  2 

01.0213 

Agr I cul 

I  tural 

Mechanics  3 

01 .0214 

Agr  Icul 

tural 

Mechanics  4 

02.0121 

Agr  I  cul 

tural 

Occupations  1 

02.0122 

Agr  Icul 

tural 

Occupations  2 

02.0123 

Agr I cul 

tural 

Occupations  3 

02.0124 

Agr  Icul 

tural 

Occupations  4 

02.0100 

Agr I cul 

tural 

Sciences,  Other  General 

07.0731 

Office 

Procedures  1 

07.0732 

Off  Ice 

Procedures  2 

07.0733 

Simulated  Off 

I  ce 

07.0741 

Off  Ice 

Education  1,  Cooperative 

07.0742 

Office 

Education  2,  Cooperative 

17.051 1 

Heal th 

Occupations  1 

17.0521 

Health  Occupations  2 

07.0700 

Typing, 

General  Office,  and  Related 

07.0321 

Office 

Procedures  1 

07.0322 

Off  Ice 

Procedures  2 

Other 
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21. SAFETY  AND  DRIVER  EDUCATION 


DRIVER  EDUCATION,  aASSROOM  INSTRUCTION 

34,0151  Driver  Education,  Classroom 

PRACTICE  DRIVING,  INaUDING  SIMULATION 

34.0152  Driver  Education,  Practice 

SAFETY,  ALL  GRADES 

34.0181  Safety 

CIVIL  DEFENSE 

28.0121  Civil  Air  Patrol 
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22. JUNIOR  R.O.T.C. 


JR.  R.  0. T.  C.  ^ 

NAVAL  SCIENCE 

28.0111 

Aerospace  Education  1 

28.0112 

Aerospace  Education  2 

28.0113 

Aerospace  Education  3 

28,0121 

Civil  Air  Patrol 

28.0100 

Aerospace  Science  (Air  Force),  Other 

28.0200 

Coast  Guard  Science,  Other 

28.0311 

Army  Leadership  Development,  Introduction 

28.0312 

Army  Intermediate  Leadership  Development 

28.0313 

Army  Applied  Leadership  Development 

28.0314 

Army  Advanced  Leadership  Development 

28.0300 

Military  Science  (Army),  Other 

28.041 1 

Naval  Science  1 

28.0412 

Naval  Science  2 

28.0413 

Naval  Science  3 

28.0414 

Naval  Science  4 

28.0421 

Marine  Corps  Leadership  Education  1 

28.0422 

Marine  Corps  Leadership  Education  2 

28.0423 

Marine  Corps  Leadership  Education  3 

28.0424 

Marine  Corps  Leadership  Education  4 

28.0400 

Naval  Science  (Navy,  Marines),  Other 

28.9900 

Military  Sciences,  Other 

29.0100 

Military  Technologies,  Other 
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30. COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING 


COMPUTER  AND  INFORMATION  SCIENCES 


11.0111  Computer  Appreciation 

11.0131  Computer  Applications 

11.0132  Computer  Applications,  Independent  Study 


COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING 


11.0211 

Computer 

Progranming  1 

11.0212 

Computer 

Programming  2 

11.0221 

FORTRAN, 

Introduction 

11.0231 

PASCAL, 

1  n>roduct  Ion 

11.0241 

BASIC,  Introduction 

11.0251 

COBOL,  li 

ntroductlon 

11.0200 

Computer 

Programming,  i 

DATA  PROCESSING 


11.0311 
11 .0312 
11.0313 
11.0300 


Data 

Data 

Data 

Data 


ProcessI  ng, 
ProcessI  ng, 
ProcessI  ng, 
ProcessI  ng. 


Introduct  I  on 
I ntermedlate 
Advanced 
Other 


INFORMATION  SCIENCES  AND  SYSTEMS 

1  1.0400  Information  Sciences  and  Systems,  Other 

I  1  .0500  Systems  Analysis,  Other 

II  .9900  C^puter  and  Information  Sciences,  Other 
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31. ALLIED  HEAL'm 


DENTAL  ASSISTANTAECHNaOGY 


17.0111 

Dental 

Assistant  1 

17.0112 

Dental 

Assistant  2 

17.0121 

Dental 

Assistant,  Cooperative 

17.0131 

Dental 

Technology 

17.0132 

Dental 

Technology  2 

17.0100 

Dental 

Services,  Other 

DIAGNOSTIC  AND  TREAT^€NT  SERVICES 

17.0200  Diagnostic  and  Treatment  Services,  Other 


LABORATORY/CHEMICAL  TECHNaOGY 

17.0311  Laboratory  Program  1 

17.0312  Laboratory  Program  2 

17.0321  Chemical  Technology  1 

17.0322  Chemical  Technology  2 

17.0300  Medical  Laboratory  Technologies,  Other 


H0^t  HEALTH  A IDE/COM^LNITY  HEALTH 

17.0411  Home  Health  Aide 

17.0421  Community  Health 


HEALTW  OCCUPATIONS 

• 

17.0531  Medical  Terminology 

17.0551  Medical  Assisting 

17.0561  Sports  Medicine 

17.0571  Veterinary  Science 

17.0581  Chemistry  for  Health  Science 

17.0591  Health  Occupations,  Independent  Study 

17.0500  Miscellaneous  Allied  Health  Services,  Other 


NURSING 

17.0611  Student  Assessment  of  Child  Health 

17.0621  Nursing,  Practical 

17.0631  Nurse  Aide  end  Orderly 

17.0641  Nurse  Aide,  Cooperative 

17,0651  Nurse’s  Mathematics 

17.0600  Nursing-Related  Services,  Other 
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OPTHALMIC/REHAB  IL  ITATION  SERV  ICES-  '  '  ' 

17,0700  Opthalmic  Services,  Other 

17.0800  RehabI I Itatlon  Serv Ices,  Other 

17.9900  Al  I  led  Health,  Other 


•  ,  '* 
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32.  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ENV  IRONNtNTAL  DESIGN,  VOCATIONAL 
HO^E  ECONOMICS,  PARKS  AND  RECREATION,  MUSEOLOGY,  ENGINEERING 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  ENV IRONNCNTAL  DESIGN 


04.0100 

Architecture  and  Environmenta 

1  Design, 

Other  General 

04.0211 

Architecture,  Introduction 

04.0212 

Architecture,  Advanced 

04.0221 

Architectural  Theory 

04.0200 

Architecture,  Other 

04.0300 

City,  Commulty,  and  Regional 

PI  anni ng. 

Other 

04.0700 

Urban  Design,  Other 

04.9900 

Architecture  and  Environmenta 

1  Design, 

Other 

INSTITUTIONAL/HOVE 

MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 

20.0621 

Executive  Housekeeping 

20.0631 

Homemaker’s  A I de 

20.0641 

Companion  to  the  Aged 

20.0651 

Consumer  Aide 

20.0661 

Therapeutic  Recreation  Aide 

20.0600 

Institutional,  Home  Management,  and  Supporting  Services, 
Other 

20.9900 

Vocational  Home  Economics,  Other 

PARKS  AND  RECREATION 

31.0111 

Recreation  Aide 

31 .0200 

Outdoor  Recreation,  Other 

31 .0300 

Parks  and  Recreation  Management,  Other 

31 .0400 

Water  Resources,  Other 

31 .9900 

Parks  and  Recreation,  Other 

MJSEOLOGY 

25.0500 

Museology,  Other 

ENGINEERING 

15.0100 

Achitectural  Technologies,  Other 

15.0200 

Civil  Technologies,  Other 

15.0311 

Audio  El ectronics 

15.0321 

Electrical  Technology  1 

15.0331 

Electrical  Technology  2 

15.0300 

Electrical  and  Electronic  TechnologI 

es.  Other 

15.041 1 

Electromechanical  Technology 

15.0400 

El ectromechnical  Instrumentation  and 

Mai ntenance 

15.0511 

Technologies,  Other 

Environmental  Control  Technologies 

15.0500 

Environmental  Control  Technologies, 

Other 

15.0631 

Optics  Technology 
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15.0600  Industrial  Production  Technologies,  Other 

15,0711  Quality  Control  Technology 

15.0700  Quality  Control  and  Safety  Technologies,  Other 

15.0800  Mechanical  and  Related  Technologies,  Other 

15.0911  MI  nl  ng  Technol  ogy 

15.0921  Petroleum  Technology 

15,0900  Mining  and  Petroleum  Technologies,  Other 

15.9900  Engineering  and  Engineering  -  Related  Technologies, 

Other 
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